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PREFACE* 



The letters and joumak of Lord BjTon, with the 
interwoven notes of IVtr. Moore, should hare su- 
perseded the utili^ of writing any other aecount 
of that extraordinary man. The compilation has, 
however, not proved satisfactory, and the conse- 
quence, ahnost of necessity, is, that many other 
biographical portraits of the noble poet may yet 
be expected. But will they materially altex* the ge- 
neral effect of Mr. Moore's work t I think not 
and have accordingly con&ied myself, as much as 
practicable, consistent with the end in view, to an 
outline of his Lord^p's inteUeetual features-r-a 
substratum only of the general mass of his cha- 
racter* 

If Mr. Moore has evinced too eager an anxiety to 
set out the best qualities of his firiend to the bright- 
est advantage, it ought to be recollected that no 
less was expected of him* The spirit of the times 
ran strong against Lord Byron, as a man ; and it 
was natural that Mr. Moore should attempt to 
stem the tide. I respect the generosity with which 
he has executed his task. I think that he has made 
no striking ikiisrepresentation; I even discern but 
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iri PREFACE. 

little ezaggeradon, although he has amiably chosen 
to paint 01^7 the sunny side : the limning is cor- 
rect ; but the likeness is too radiant and conciliatoiy. 

There is one point with respect to the subse- 
quent pages, on which I think it unnecessary to 
offer any ei^anation — the separation of Lord and 
Lady Byron. I have avoided, as much as I well 
eouldf e/veey thing like the expressimi of an opi- 
nion en the subject. Mr. Moore has done all in 
his power to excuse his Lordship; andLadyBynm 
has protested against the correctness of hk state- 
ment, without, however, assigning any reason for 
her own conduct, calculated to satisfy the public, 
who have been too indecorously, I conceive, made 
parties to the question; 

But I should explain, &at in omitting to notice the 
rancour with which Lord Byron was pursued by 
Dr. Southey, I have always considered his Lord- 
ship as the first aggressor. The affair is therefore 
properly comprehended in the general observation» 
respecting the enemies whom ti^e satire of English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers provoked. I may add 
farther, in explanation, that I did not conceive angr 
particular examination was required ^of his Lord* 
ship's minor poems, nor of his part in the eaatnh' 
versy conoeniing the poetical genius of Pope. 

Considering how much the conduct of Lord 
Byron has been in question, perha^ I ought to 
state* that I never stood on sudi a footing with his 
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Lordship, as io ms^ke jne with any setitiment 
likely to bias my judgment I am indebted to him 
for no other favours than those which a well-bred 
person of rank bestows in the interchange of civility 
On a man who is of none; and that I do not under- 
value the courtesy with which he ever treated me, 
will probably be apparent I am gratified with the 
recollection of having known a person so cele* 
brated, and I believe myself incapable of intentional 
injustice. I cati only regret the impression he made 
upon me, if it shall be Uiought I have spoken of 
him with prejudice. 

It will be seen by a note, relative to a circum« 
Btance which took place in Lord Byron's conduct 
towards the Countess Gulccioli, that Mr. Hobhonse 
has enabled me to give two versions of an affair not 
regarded by some of that lady's relations as havmg 
been marked by generosity ; but I could not ex- 
punge from the text what I had stated^' having no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of my information. 
The reader is enabled to form his own opinion on 
the subject 

I cannot conclude without offering my best ac- 
knowledgments to the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Nicolas, for the curious genealogical fact of a baton 
sinister being in the escutcheon of the Byrons of 
Newstead. Lord Byron, in his pride of birth, does 
not appear to have been aware of this stain. 

N.B. Since this work was completed, a small 
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pamphlet, judicioiuly suppressed^ has been placed 
in my hands, dated from the Chateau de Blonaif 
20th August, 1825, in which Mr. Medwin vindi- 
cates the correctness of those statements in his 
conversations, with Lord Byroin, which Mr. Hob- 
house had impugned in The Westminster Review. 
Had I seen it before expressing my opinion of Mr. 
Medwin's publication, I am not sure it would have 
in any degree affected that opinion, which was 
formed wi^out reference to the errors imputed l^y 
Mr. Hobhouse. 

London, 18th Augait, 1890. 
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INTRODtCTION. 



My present task is one of considerabte difficulty; 
but I nave lone had a notion that some time or 
another it wonld ^all to my lot to perfonn it, I ap* 

S roach % therefore, without apprehension, entirely 
1 consequence of having determined, to my own 
satisfaction, the manner m which the biography of 
so smffular and so ricbly endowed a character as 
that of the late Lord Byron should be treated, but 
still with no small degree of diffidence s for there is 
a wide difference between determining z rale for 
one's self, and producing, according to that nde, a 
work which shall please the public. 

It has happened, both with regard to the man and 
the poet, that from the first time his name came be- 
fore the public, there has been a vehement and coii- 
tinual* controversy concerning him; and the chief 
difficulties of the task arise out of the heat with 
which ^ adverse parses have maintained their re- 
spective oninions. Tlie circumstances in which he 
was placeo, until his accession to the title and estates 
of his ancestors, were not such as to prepare a boy 
that would be father to a prudent or Judicious man. 
Nor, according to the history of his femily, was his 
blood without a taint of sulleniiess, which disquali- 
fied him from conciliating ihe good opinion of those 
whom his innate superioiily ntrast have often 
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14 INTRODrCTlON. 

prompted him to desire for friends. He was branded, 
moreover, with a personal deformity; and the gmdge 
against Nature for inflicting this defect not only 
deeply disturbed his happiness, but so generally af- 
fected his feelings as to imbitter them with a vindic- 
tive sentiment,' so strong as, at tiaies, to e3EhS)it the 
disagreeable energy of misanthropy. This was not 
all. He enjoyed high rank, and was conscious of 
possessing great talents; but his fortune was inade- 
quate to ms desires, and his talents were not of an 
order to redeem the deficiencies of fortune. It like- 
wise so happened that while indulged by his only 
friend, his mother, to an excess that impaired the 
manliness of his character, her conduct was such as 
in no degree to merit the affection which her way- 
ward fondness inspired. * ' 

It is impossible to reflect on the boyhood of B3rron 
without Ireffret. There is not one point in it all 
which could, otherwise than with pain, have affected 
a young mind of sensibility. His works bear testi- 
mony, vthat, while his memory retained the impres- 
sions of early youth, fresh and unfaded, there was a 
gloom and shadow upon them, which proved how 
Ettle they had been really joyous. 

The riper years of one so truly the nursling of 
pride, poverty, and pain, could only be inconsistent, 
wild, and impassioned, even had his temperament 
been moderate and well disciplined. But when it is 
considered that in addition to all the awful influences 
of these fatalities^ for they can receive no lighter 
name, he possessed an imaffination of unbounded 
capacity — was inflamed with those indescribable 
feelings which constitute, in the obinion of many, the 
very elements of genius — fearfully quick in the dis- 
cernment of the darker qualities of character— and 
surrounded by temptation — ^his career ceases to sur- 
prise. It would have been more wonderful had he 
proved ah amiable and well-conducted man, than the 
questionable and extraordinary being who has alike 
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provoked the malice and interested the admiration 
of the world. 

Posterity, while acknowledging the eminence of 
his endowments, and lamentine the habits which his 
unhappy circumstances ihducea,.will regard it as a 
curious phenomenon in the fortunes of the indivir 
dual, that the progress of his fame as a poet should 
have been so similar to his history as a man. 

His first attempts, thou^ displaying both original- 
ity, and power, were received with a contemptuous 
disdain, as eold and. repulsive as the penury and 
neglect which blighted the budding of his youth. 
The unjust ridicule in the review of his first poems, 
excited in his spirit a discontent as inveterate as the 
feeling which sprun^r from his deformity : it aflected,^ 
^mOre or less, all his conceptions to such a degree 
that he jnay be said to have Wed the age which had 
joined in the deriision, as he cherished an antipathy 
against those persons who lopked curiously at hia 
foot Childe Harold, the most triumphant of his 
works, was produced when the world was kindliest 
disposed to set a just value .on lus talents; and his 
latter productions, in which the faults of his taste 
appear the broadest, were written when his errors 
as a man were hare^est in the public voice. 

These~ allusions to the incidents of a life full ot 
contrarieties, and a character so strange as to be 
almost mysterious, sufficiently show the difficulties 
of the task. I have undertaken. But the course I 
intend to pursue will relieve me from the necessity 
of entering, in any particular manner, upon those 
debateable points pf his personal conduct which 
have been so much discnsaed. I shall consider him« 
if I can, as his character will be estimated when 
eontemporary surmises are forgotten, and when the 
monument he has raised to himself is contemplated 
{or its beauty and magnificence, without suggesting^ 
DSCoUections of the eccentricities of the buUder* ^ 
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CHAPTER I. 



The English tnranch of the family of Bynm eaaie 
in with William the Conquenxr; aim. ftaok that era 
they have continued to he reokoned among the emi- 
nent families of the kingdom, under the names of 
Buron and Biron. It was not mitil the reign of 
Heni^ IL that they hegan to call themselTefl ByroUf 
or de Bjnron. 

Although for upwards of seven hundred years dis« 
tinguished for the extent of their possessionBy it does 
not appear, that, before the time of Charles I., they 
rankea very highly among the hefoio fomiltes of the 
kingdom* 

Emeis and RUlph were the companions of the 
Conaueror; but antiquaries and genealogists have 
not determined in what relation mey stood to eadi 
other. Emeis, who appears to have been the most 
considerable personal^ of the two, held nnmeroisi 
manors in the counties of York and Linc^n. In the 
Domesday Book, Ralph, the direct ancestor of the 
noet, ranks high among the tenants of the crown, la 
Notts and Deibyshire ; in the latter county he re* 
sided at Hprestan Castle, from which he took his 
title. Oneof the lords of Horestan wais a hostaae 
for the payment of the rans(Mn of Richard Cour do 
lAon\ ana in the time of Edward L, the possessions 
of his descendants were augmmited by the addition 
of the lands of Rochdale, in Lancashire* On whal 
account this new i^rant was given has not been as* 
certained ; nor is it of importance that it should be. 

In the wars of the three Edwards, the de Byionn 
appeared with spme distinction ; and thev were also 
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&oted in the time of Hemy V. Sir John Byron 
joined Henry VII. on his landing at Milford, and 
fought gallantly at the battle of Bosworth, against 
Richard III. ; for which he .was afterward appointed 
Constable of Nottingham Castle, and Warden of SHer- 
.wood Forest. At ms (death, in 1488, he was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Nicholas, his brother, who, at the mar* 
riage of Arthur, Prince ^of Wales, in 1501, was made 
one of the Knights of the Bath. 

Sir Nicholas died in 1540, leaving an only son, Sir 
John B3rron, ixrhom Henry YIII. made Steward of 
Manchester and .llochdale, and Lieutenant of the 
Forest of Sherwood. It was to him that, on the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, the church and priory of 
Newstead, in the county of Nottingham, together 
with the manor and rectory of Papelwick, were 
granted. The abbey from that period became the 
family seat, and continued so till it was sold by the 
poet. 

Sir John Byton left Newdtead, and his other pos- 
sessions, 'to John Byron, whom Collins and other 
writers have called his fourth, but who was in fact 
his illegitimate < son. He was knighted by Queen 
Eliza^beth in 1579, and his eldest son. Sir Nicholas, 
served with distinction in the wars of the Nether- 
lands. When . the great rebellion broke out against 
Charles I., he was one of the earliest who armed' in 
his defence. After the battle of Edgehill, where he 
courageouslv distinguished himself, he was made 
Governor of Chester, and gallantly defended that 
city against the Parliamentary at-mv. Sir John By- 
ron, the brother ^and heir of Sir Nicholas, was, at the 
coronation of James I,, made a Knight of the Bath. 
By hi9 marriage with Anne, the eldest daughter of 
Sur Richard Molyneux, he had eleven sons and a 
daughter^ The eldest served under his uncle in the 
Nethertanda; and, in the year 1641, was appointed, 
by King Charles I., Governor of the Tower, of Lon- 
don.. In this tttuation he became obnoxious to the 

B9 
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xe&MtQir7.spiritd in tiiePaiiiameilt; aiid was ill eon* 
sequence ordered by the Commons to answer at the 
bar of their House certain charges which the secta^ 
lies alleged against him. But he refused to leave 
his post without the king's comiiaand; an^, uqpon 
this, the Commons applied to the Lords to joki ^em 
in a petition to the kmg, to remoye him. The Peers 
rejected the proposition: 

On the d4th October, 1643, Sir. John Byron was 
created Lord Byron of Rochdale, in the coimty of 
Lancaster, with remainder of the title to his brewers^ 
and their male issue, respectively. He was also 
made Field-marshal-^eneral of all his Majesty's 
forces in Worcestershire, Cheshire, Shropehire, and 
North Wales: nor were these trusts and honours 
unwon, for the Byrons, durinff the civil wIeu^,. were ^ 
eminently distinguished. At the baltle c^ Newbury, 
seven of the brothers were in the field, and all ac* 
tively engaged. 

Sir Ridiard, the'' second bi^tfaer of the first lord, 
was knighted by Charles I. for his conduct at the 
battle of fidgehill, and appointed Governor of Ap- 
pleby Castle, in Westmoreland, and afterward of 
Newark, which he defended with great honour. Sir 
Richard, on the death of his brcSher, in 1663, suc- 
ceeded to the peerage, and died in 1679* 

His eldest son, William, the tMrd lord, married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of ' Viscount Chaworth, of 
Ireland, by whom he had five sons, four^of whom 
died young. William, the fourth lord, his son^ was 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Prince George of 
Denmark, and mairied, for his first wife, a daughter 
of the Esol of Bridgewater, who died eleveii weeks 
after their nuptials. His second wife was the daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Portland, by whom he had three 
e<ms, who all died before thehr father. His tinrd 
wife was Frances, daug^t^ of Lord BerUey, pf 
Stratton, from whom the Poet is descended. Her 
ddest 8on» Williaia, boni innsSySuoceeded to4hft 
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ftmaiy honours on the death of hiftfiilher, hi ITW; 
He entered the naval sendee, and hecame a lieu- 
(eQant under Admiral Balchen. In the year 1769« 
he was made Master of the Sta^hounds; uid, in 17609 
he was sent to ihe Tower, and tried before the House 
of Pe^rs, for lulling his relation and neighbour, Mr. 
Chaworth, in a duel fought at the Star and Garter 
Tarem, in Pall-mall. 

This Lord William was naturally boisterous and 
Vmdictive. ' It appeared in eTidence that he insisted 
on fighting with Mr. Chaworth in the room where 
Ihe quarrel joommeneed. They accordingly fought 
wkhout> seconds by the dim light of a sin^ can(Se ; 
and, although Mr. Chaworth was the most skilful 
swordsman of the two, he received a mortal wound; 
but heiiTed long enough to discli^e some particu- 
Jars of the rencounter, which induced the coroner's 
Jury to return a verdict of wilful murder, and Lord 
B3nrott was tried fpr the crime. " ' 

The trial took'place in Westminster Hall, and the 
piiblic curiosity was so great, tliat the Peers' tickets 
of admission were publicly sold for six guineas each. 
It lasted two days, and at the conclusion, he was 
unanimously pronounced guilty of manslaughter. On 
being brought up for judgment he pleaded his privi- 
lege, and i<^as. discharged. It was to this lord that 
(he Poet succeeded, for he died without leaving 
Issue. 

His brother, the grandfather of the Poet, was the 
celebrated ''Hardy B3npon;** or, as the sailors called 
him, ** Foulweather Jack,^ whose adveutures and 
services are too well known to require any notice 
here. He married the daughter of John Trevannion 
Esq. , of Caihais, in ihe county of Cornwall, by whom 
he nad two sons and three daughters. John, the 
eldest, and the father of ihe Poet, was bom in 1751, 
editcated at Westminster-school, and afterward 
l^aced in ihe Guards, where his conduct became 
to inregular and prolligaie that his fttiiery the admi^ 
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ral« though a good-natured man, discarded Mm Umf 
before his death. In 1778,. he acquired extraordi- 
nary eclat by the seduction of the Marchioness of 
Carmarthen, under. circumi^tances which haye few 
parallels in the licentiousness of fashionable life* 
The meanness with which* he obliged his wretched 
victim to supply him With money, would have been 
disgraceful to the basest adultenes of the cellar or 
garret. A divorce ensued, the guilty parties mar- 
ried; but, within twoyears after, such was the brutal 
and vicious conduct of Captain Byron, that the ill- 
fated lady died literally of a broken heart, after 
having given birth to two daughters, one of whom 
still sumves. ] . . ' 

Captain B3rron then marrieil Miss Catharine Gor- 
don, of Gight, a. lady of honourable descent, and of 
a respect^le fortune for a Scottish heiress, the only 
motive which this. Don Juan had for forming the 
connexion. She was the mother of the Poet. 

Although the Byrons have for so many ages been 
among the eminent families of the re0lm,they have 
no claim to the distinction which the poet has set 
up for them as warriors in Palestine, even though he 
says — • 

« 

Near AjMaIon*s tow*ra John (ff Horettan ^Ipmben ; 

for unless this refers to th^ Lord of Horestai), who 
was one of the hostages for the ransom of Richard 
I., it will not be easy to determine to whom he al- 
ludes ;.and it is possible that the poet has no^other 
authority for this legend, than the tradition which 
he founa connected with two groups of heads on the 
old panels of Newstead. Yet the account of ihem 
is vague and conjectural, for it was not until ages 
after the crusades, that the abbey came into the pos- 
session of the family : and it is not probable that 
the figures referpd to any transactions in Palestine, 
in wluc)i the Byrons were engaged, if they were put 
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31 by fhe Byrons at an. They were, probably 
9ced in their present situation while the building 
' was in possession of the churchmen. 

One of the grdups, consisting of a female and two 
Saracens, with eves earnestly fixed upon her, may 
hare been the old faTourite ecclesiastical story of 
Susannah and the eldera; the other, which repre 
•ents a Saracen wi^ a European female between 
him and a Christian soldier, is, perhaps, an ecclesi* 
astical' allegory, descriptive of tne Saracen and the 
Christian warrior contending for the liberation of the 
church. These sort of ^egorical storiea were 
cmnmon among monastic ornaments, and the famous 
legend of St. George aiid the'Dragon is one of thenu* 

Into the jdomestic circumstances of Captain and 
Mrs. Byron, it would be inipertinent to institute any 
particular investigation, lliey were exactly such as 
migfat be expected frqm the sins and fcdlies of the 
most inrpfligate libertine of the agpe. 

The fortune of Mrs. Byron, consisting of varioua 
property, and amounting to iboat jCd3,S00, was all 
wasted in the space of two years ; at the end of 
which the tmfortunate lady found herself in posses- 
sion of only £150 per annum. 

Their means being thus exhausted she accompa^ 
Died her husband, in the* summer of 1786, to France, 
fibm which she returned to England at the close of 
the year 1787, and on the 93d of January, 1788, 

* Gibbon Mqni, that St Oeorg* wn no oCber tban the Mihsp of Gb|»> 
Mdoda,  y—opafe of vwnr naecelwiaotleiil haMf,animpwwoia> 
4efrM of ovrpfioe Uiat on^h a peraon ahoold eror bave been eanctijed 
In the ealoBdar. But the whole stonr of thia deliverer of the Prineeaa 
•f Egypi! la an aHtfoty of the salftiinfa of Sm ahweb, ivhidi ii typified 
aa the daa«btar or Egypt, dii^ren Into the wilderneaa, and exfMed to 
ieatnietiw by tte dnwott, the ancient emblem over all the Eaet of im- 
perial power. J%0 Bfihon of Oappadoeia manfhlly wilhetood the at* 
tampta of the emperor, and nltlnuMMr aaoceoded in pioearing an impf* 
rial reeogoition of the ehnroh in Egypt M^ hate -adverted to tbfa. 
Merely to abow tiie defieea in wUch tne legenda of the etanreh were 
■naienmwaimbodled; and tha illnminated nilaaala mm. fte maaa boofcn 
Ip the early atagea of printinc— abonduttly jttpn and iU«Mnta tha 
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gave birth, in Holles-stieet, London, to her fint aad 
only child, the poet. The name of Gordon was 
added to that of his family in eom[diance with a 
condition imposecp)y will on whoever should bepome 
the husband of the' heiress of Gight. The> late 
Duke of Gordon and Colonel Duff, of Fetteresso^ 
were godfalhers to the child. 

In the year 1790, Mrs. jBjrron took up her residence 
in Aberdeen, where she was 90on .after joined by 
Captain Byron, with whom she lived in lodgings in 
Queen-street; but their reunion was comfortless, 
and a separation, soon took place. Still their n^ 
ture was not final, for they occasionally visiled'and 
drank tea with each other. The Captain also paid 
some attention to ,the boy, and had him, on one oc^ 
casion, to stay with him for a niflfat, when he proved 
so troublesome that he was sen.t homQ n^xt day. 

Byron himself has said^ that he passed his bo^<« 
hocid at Marlodge, near Aberdeen ; but Ihe statement ia 
not correct ; he visited, with his mother, occasionally 
among their friends, and among other places passed 
some time at Fetteresso, the seslt of his gocuather. 
Colonel Du£f. In 179$, after an attack of the scarlet 
fever, he passed some time at Ballat^r, a summer re* 
sort for heal& and gayety, about forty miles vsp the 
Dee from Aberdeen. Although the circumstanoesof 
Mris. By&on were at this period exceedingly straitened, 
she received a visit from her husband, the object of 
which was to extort more money ; and he was so 
far successful, that she contrived to borrow a sum, 
which enabled him to proceed to Valenciennes, 
where in the following ^ear he died, greatly to her 
relief, and the f^tiiication of all who were con- 
nected with him. . - . 

By her advances, to ^Captain Byrcm, and the exn 
penses she incurred iii furnishing the flat of the 
house she occupied after his death, Mrs. Byron feU' 
into debt^ to the amount of £300, the interest on 
vhich reduced her income to £l35* but, much to. 
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her credit^ she contrived to live without ificreasing 
her embarrasfments, until the death of her grand- 
mother, when she received £1193, a sum which had 
been set ^part for the old gentlewoman's jointure, 
and which enabled her ^o discharge her pecuniaiy 
obligations. 

Notwithstanding the manner in which this unfor- 
tunate lady was treated by her husbandf .she always 
entertained for him a strong- aifectlon ; insomuch 
that^ when the intelligence of hfs death arrived, her 
glief was loud and veheinent. She was indeed a 
woman of quick feelings and strong passions; and 
probably it was by the strength and sincerity, of he 
sensibility that she retained so long the affection o ^ 
her son, towards whom it cannot be doubted tha 
her love Was' unaffected. In the midst of the ne- 
glect andpenuiy to which she was herself subjected, 
vhe bestowed Upon him utl t^ care,'th^ love, and 
watchfulness of the tenderest mother. 

In his fifth year, on the 19th of November^ ITOS, 
she sent him to a day-school, where she paid about 
five shiUulgs^ quaTter,'the common rate of the re- 
spectable day**schools at that time in Scotland. It 
was kept by a Mr. Bowers, whom Byron has de- 
scribed as a dapper, spruce person, with whom he 
made no progress. HoW long he reni^dned with Mr 
Bowers is not mentioned, but by. the day-book of 
the school it was at least twelve months ; for on the 
19th of November of the following year there is £^ 
entry of a guinea having been paid for him. 

From this school lie was removed and plfaced with 
a Mr. Ross, one of the ministers of the city churches, 
and to whom he formed some attachment, as he 
speaks of him with kindness, and describes him as 
a devout, clever little man of mild manners, good- 
natured, and pains-taking. His third instructer was 
a serious, saturnine, kind young man, named Pa- 
terson, the son of a shoemaker, but a good .scholar 
and a rigid F^sbyterian. It is somewhat curious in 
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the record wliieh Byron has made of hie' early yeaiVi 
toobaenre the constaut eiideavour^withwhi(3hhe,the 
descendant of such a limitless pedigree and great 
ancestors, attempts to magnify me condition of his 
mother's circumstances. 

Paterson attended him until he w^nt to the ffram<* 
mar-school, where his character first began to be de- 
veloped ; and hii( schoolfellows, many of whom ars 
aUve, still recoUect him as a lively, warm-hearted^ 
and high-spirited boy, passionate and resentful, but 
withal affectionate and companionable ; this, how- 
ever, is an opinion given of him after he had become 
celebrated ; for a very difierent implression has un- 
questionably remained amop|[ some, who ca^rry their 
recollections back to his cmldhood./ By them he 
has been described as a malignant imp: wsts often 
spoken of for his )>ranks by the n^orthy housewives 
of the neignbomhood, ^ ''Mrs. Byron's crockil 
deevil,'* and generally disliked for the deep vindic- 
tive anger he retained. against those with whom he 
hamiened to quarreL 

By the death of William, the fifth lord, he sue* 
deeded to the estates and titles in the year 1796 ; 
and in the autumn of that year, Mrs. Bytfrn^ wi^ 
her son and' a faithful servant of the name of Maiy 
Gray, left Aberdeen for Newstead. Previouslv to 
their departure, Mrs. Byron sold the toniture oi her 
humble lodgings with the exceptjk>n of her. little 
plate and seah^ linen, which she took with h^r, and 
the whole amount of the sale did not yield Si 
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Bbfobb I proceed to the regular nattative of the 
character and adTentuies of Lord Byron, it seems 
necessary to consider the probable effects of his 
residence, during his boyhood, in Scotiand. It is 
ffenerally agreed that while a schoolboy in Aber- 
deen, he evinced a lively s{»rit, tod sfaarroiess 
enough to have eqiialled any of his schoolfellows, 
had he given sufficient application. In tiie few re- 
miniscences preserved of his childhood^ it is re- 
markable that he appears in this period, commonly 
ef innocence and pla3rfulness, rarely to have evinced 
any sjrmptom of generous feeling. Silent rages, 
moody sulienness, ' and revenge are the general 
characteristics of his conduct as a boy. . 

He was, undoubtedly, delicately susceptiUe of im- 
{M«ssions from the beauties of nature, for he re- 
tained recollections of the scenes which interested 
his childish wonder, fresh and glowine, to his latest 
days; nor have there been wanting {Sausible theo- 
ries to ascribe the formation of his poetical charac- 
ter to the contemplaUon of those romantic scenes. 
But, w!M>ever has attended to the influential causes 
of diaracter, w31 reject such theories as fhallow, 
and betra3nng great ignorance of human nature. 
Genius of every kind Mongs to some innate tem- 
perament i it does not necessarily imply a particular 
bent, because that may possibly be the effect of 
circumstances : but, without question, the peculiar 
quality is inborn, and particular to the inmvidual. 
All hear and see much alike ; hut there is an unde- 
ftaahle though wide difference between the ear of 

C 
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fhe musiciaii, or the eye of the painter, compared 
with the heariirgf and seeing organs of orcUnary 
men ; and' it is in something like that differenpe in 
which genius consists* Genius is, however, an in- 
gredient of mind more easily described by its effects 
than by its qualities. It is as the fragrance, inde- 
pendent of th^ freshness and complexion of the 
rose ; as the light on the cloud; as the bloom on the 
cheek of beauty, of which the possessor is uncon- 
scious until the charm has been seen by it& in- 
fluence oil others ; it is the internal golden flame of 
the opal; a something which may be abstracted 
from the thing in which it appears, without changing 
the quality of its substance, its form, or its affinities* 
I am not, therefore, disposed to consider the idle 
and reckless childhood of Byron as unfavourable to 
the developement of his genius ; but, on the contrary, 
inclined to think, that the indulgence of his mother, 
leaving him so much to the accidents of undisci- 
plined impression, was calculated to chehsh associa** 
tiona which rendered them, in the maturity of his 
powers, ingredients of spell thai ruled his memory. 
It is sin^ar, aind I am not aware it has been be- 
fore noticed, that with all his tender and impassioned 
apostrophes to beauty and love, Byron ha^ in no in- 
stance, not even in the freest passages of Don Juan, 
associated either the one or the other with sensual 
imagefif. The extrsCvagance of Shakspeare's Juliet, 
when she speaks of "Romeo being cut after his death 
into stars, that all the world may be in love with 
night, is flame and ecstasy compared to the icy meta^* 
physicsd glitter of Byron's amorous allusions* Tb» 
verses beginning wim 

She waikfl in beauty like the light 
Of eastern climes and ■tarry aides, ^ 

18 a perfect example of what I have conceived of his 
bodiless admiration of beauty, and objecUess enthu- 
siasm of love. The sentiment itself isjunquestion* 
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lAtyinthe highest mood of the inteQeetdal sense 
of beauty; the sinule is^ however, any thinff but such 
an image as the beauty of woman would suggest. 
It is oiSy the remembrance of some impression or 
imagination of the loveliness of a twilight applied 
to an object that awakened the same abstract gene- 
ral idea of beauty. The fancy which could conceive 
in its passion the charms of a female to be like the 
glow of the evening, or the general effect of the 
midnight stars, must have been enamoured of some 
beantflul abstraction, rather than aught of flesh and 
blood. Poets and lovers have compared the com- 
plexion of their mistresses to ihe hues of the morn- 
ing or of the evening, and their eyes to the dew- 
drops and the stars; but it has no place in the feel- 
ings of 'man to think of female charms in the sense 
of adn^iration wjflich the beauties of the morning or 
the evening awaken. It is to make the simile the 
prineip^a. Perhaps, however, it may be as well to 
defer the criticism to which thu peouli?ir charajcter- 
istic t>f Byron's amatory efliusioBs give rise, until we 
shall come to estimate his general powers as a poet. 
There, is upon the subject of love, no doubt, much 
beautiful composition throughout Ms works ; but not 
one line in all the thousands which shows a sexual 
feeling of female attraction — all is vague and pas- 
sionless, save in the deUcious rhythm of the verse. 
But ^ese remarks, though premature as criti- 
cisms, are not uncalled for here, even while we are 
speakkig of a child not more than ten years old. 
Before Byron had attained that age, he desoribes 
himself as having felt the passion. Bante is said as 
early as nine yeeis old to have fallen m love with- 
Beatrice ; Alfleri, who was himself precocious in the 
passion, considered such early sensibflity to be an 
unerring sign of a soul formed for the fine arts; and 
Canova used to say that he was ih loye when but 
five years old. But these instances, however, prove 
nothbg. Calf-love, as it is called in the countiy, is 
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c<Hiimon$ and in Italy it may arise earlier than in tlw 
bleak and bturen regions of Lodiynagar. This 
moTement of juvenile eentiment ia not, howerer, 
love-— that strong masculine avidity, which, in its 
highest exeite9ient,]S unrestraiiied by th^ laws aMfce 
of God and man* In. truth, the feeling of this kind 
of love is the very reverse of the irrepressible pas- 
sion: it is a mean, ahrinking, stealthy awe, and in 
no one of its symptoms, at lea^ in none of those 
which Byron descnbes, luuTit the slightest resem- 
blance to that bold energy which has prompted men 
to undertake the most improbable adventures. 

He was not quite eight years old, when, according 
to his own account, he formed an impassioned at- 
tachment to Mary Duff; and he gives the foUoving 
account of his recollection of her^ ninete^i years 
afterward. 

'^I have been thinking lately a good deal of Mary 
Duff* How very odd mat I should have been sO 
devotedhr fond of that girl, at an age when I could 
neither feel passion, nor luiow the meaning of the 
word and the effect ! My mother used alwa3rs to 
rally me about this childish s^nour, and at last, many 
years after, when I was sixteen, she told me one 
day, * O B3rron) I have had a letter from Edinburgh 
and your old sweetheart, Mary Duff, is married /to 
Mr. C***V And whatwa^ my'answerf I really 
cannpt explain or account for my feelings at that 
moment, but they nearly threw me into convul^ns, 
and alarmed my mother so much, that after I grew 
better she generally avoided the subject*— to me— «nd 
contented Wself with telling it to all her acquaint-, 
anoe.** But was this agitation the effect of natural 
feeling, or of something in tiie manner in niiicH faiiB 
mother may have told the news t He proceeds to 
inquire* ^Now what could this bet I had never 
seen her since her mckther's /knx wu at Aberdeeii 
had been the cause of her removal to her grand, 
mother^ at BmS. We Were bo& the nierestcfaUd* 
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reiu I had, and have been, attached fifty timed since 
that period ; yet I recollect all we ffsAd to each other, 
all our caresses, her features, my restlessness, sleep- 
lessness, my tormenting my mother's maid to write 
for me to her, which she at last did to quiet me. 
Poor Nancy thought I was wild, and, as I could not 
write for myself^ l^came my secretary. I remember 
too our walks, and the happiness of sitting by Mary, 
in the children's apartment, at their house, not far 
from the Plainstones, at Aberdeen, While her lesser 
sister, Helen, played with the doll, and we sat 
gravely making love in our own way. 

"How the dense did all this occur so early? 
Where could it originate t I certainly had no sexual 
ideas for years afterward, and yet my misery, my 
love for that girl, were so violent, that I sometimes 
doubt, if I have ever been really attached since. Be 
that as it may, hearing of her marriage, several years 
afterwai*d) was as a thunderstroke. It nearly choked 
-me, to the horror of my mother, and the astonish- 
ment and almost incredulity of every body ; and it 
is a phenomenon in my existence, for I was not eight 
years old, which has puzzled and will puzzle me to 
the latest hour of it. And, lately, I know not why, 
the recollection (not the attachment) has recurred as 
forcibly as ever : I wonder if she can have the least 
remembrance of it or me, or remember pitying her 
«ister Helen,' for not having an admirer too. How 
very pretty is the perfect image of her in my memory 
Her brown dark hair and hazel eyes, her very dress 
•^I should be quite grieved to see her now. The 
reality, however beautiful, would destroy, or at least 
confuse, the features of the lovely Peri, which then 
•existed in her, and still lives in my imagination, at 
the distance of more than sixteen years." ^ 

Such precocious and sympathetic affections are* 
as I have already mentioned, common among chil- 
dren, and is something very different from the love 
of riper years-; but the extrapt is cuxionsy aiid shows 
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h0V truly little and w^M^ Bynm^a expeiienoe of tlie 
piMMioQ must haye been. In hia reccolection of the 
girl, be it obaeived, tiiei9 ia no circumstance noticed 
which Bhow9j however strong the mutual sympathy, 
the slightest influence of particular attraction. He 
recollects the colour of h^ hair, the hue of her eyet^ 
her very dreas, and he remembers her as a Peri, a 
spirit ; nor does it appear that his sleepless restless- 
ness, in which tho thought of her was ever upper- 
most, was produced by jealousy, or "doubt, or fear, 
or any other concomitant of the passion* 

There is another most in^rtant circumstance in 
what may be called the Aberdonian epoch of Lord 
Byron's Ufe. 

That Byron, in his boyhood, was possessed of 
lively sensibilities^ is sufficiently dear; that he en- 
joyed the advantage of indulging his humour and 
temper without restraint, is not disputable; and that 
his natural temperament made him sensil4e, in no 
ordinary degree, to the beauties of nature, is also 
abundantly manifest in all his productions; hut it is 
surprising that this admiration of the beauties ot 
nature is but an ingredient in Bjrron's poetry, and 
not its most remarCable characteristic. Deep feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction and disai^intment are far 
more obvious; they constitute, indeed, the very 
spirit of his woilcs, and a spirit of such qualities is 
ihe lea3t of 'all likely Uy have arisen from the con- 
templation oi magnificent nature, or to hav« been 
inspired by studying her storms or serenity; for 
dissatis^^tion and disappointm^ot are the'ofl^ring 
of moral experience, and have no natural associa- 
tion with the forms of eztersbtal ^things. The habit 
of associating momse sentiments with a^y par*, 
ticular kind of scenery onl/ shows that tl^e sourcei 
fii the sidlenness arose in similar visible circum- 
siUAcea. It is Irom tliese pr^nises I would infer, 
that the aeeds of Bvron's miaanthiopic tendencies 
peie inqpl^ttted dimng 00 ^aitent paces'' of his 
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^hilclhoody and that the eflfect of mountain scenery, 
which continued so strong upon him after he left 
Scotland, producing the sentiments with which he 
has imbued his heroes in the wild circumstances in 
which he {daces them, was mere reminisoence and 
association. For although the sullen tone of his 
mind was not Mly brought out until he wrote Childe 
Harold, it is yet evident from his Hours or Idlirbss, 
that he was tuned to that key before he went abroad. 
The dark colouring of liis mind was {dainly imbibed 
in a mountainous region, from sombre heaths, and 
m the midst of xudeness and grandeur. He had no 
taiste for more cheerful images, and there is neither 
rural objects nor villagery in the scenes he describes; 
but only loneness and the solemnity of mountains. 

To those who are acquainted with the Scottish 
character, il; is unnecessary to suggest how very 
probable it is that Mrs. Byron and her associates were 
addicted to the oral legends of the district and of ' 
her ancestors, and that the eariy fancy of the poet 
was nourished with the shadowy descriptions in lile 
tales o* the olden time }— at least this is manifest, 
tHat although Bjrron shows little of the melancholy 
and mourning of Ossian, he was yet evidently in- 
fluenced by some strong bias and congeniality of 
taste, to brood and comitate on topics of the same 
character as those of thai bartL Moreover, besides 
the probability c^ his imagination having been early 
tinged with the sullen hue of the local traditions, it 
is remarkable, that the longest of his juvenHe poems 
is an imitation of the manner of the Homer of 
Morven. 

In addition to a nalnral temperament, kept in a 
state of continual excitement, by unhappy domestic 
incidents, and ihfi lurid legends of the past, there 
were other causes in operation around t\jB young 
poet, that could joiot but greatly affect the formation 
of his diarac^r. 

Descended of 9 .distinguished iamily» ^c^ling 
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among its anceftors the fated line of the Scottish 
kings, and reduced almost to extreme poverty, it is 
highly probable, both from the violence of her tem- 
per, and the pride of blood, that Mrs. Bjnron would 
complain of the almost mendicant condition to 
which she was reduced, especially so long as there 
was reason to. fear that her son was not likely to 
succeed to the family estates and dignity. Of his 
father's lineage, few traditions were perhaps pre- 
served, compared with those of his mother's faniily ; 
but still enough was known to impress the imagina- 
tion. Mr. Moore, struck with this circumstance, 
has remarked, that ^^in reviewing the ancestors, 
both near and remote, of Lord Byron, it cannot fail 
to be remarked how strikingly he combined in his 
own nature some of the best, and perhaps worst 
qualities that lie scattered through the various cha- 
racters^ of his predecessors." But still it is to' his 
mother's traditions of her ancestors that I would 
ascribe the conception of the dark and guilty beings 
which he delighted to describe. And though it may 
be contended that there was little in her conduct to 
exalt poetical sentiment, still there was a great deal 
in her condition calculated to affect and impel an 
impassioned disposition. I can imagine few situa>» 
tions more likely to produce lasting recollections of 
interest and affection, than that in which Mrs. B3n[on, 
with her only child, was placed in Aberdeen. What- 
ever might have been the violence of her temper, or 
the impropiieties of her after-life, the fond and 
mournful caresses with which she used to hang over 
her lame and helples^ orphan, must have greatly 
contributed to the formation of that morbid sensibi- 
lihr .which became the chief characteristic Of his 
life. At the same time, if it did contribute to fiU 
his days with anguish and anxieties, it also un- 
doubtedly assisted the developementof his powers; 
and I am therefore disposed to conclude, that 
•Ithought with respect to the character of the mant 
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tfie time he spent in Aberdeen ean only be eontem- 
plated with pity, mingled with sonow, still it must 
nave been richly fraught with incidents of incon- 
ceivable value to die genius of the poet. 



CHAPTER III. 



—Tke Barl of CarliaU bewmea the Qnardian 9f Bffnm-Tke PoeCa 
meuie Saue^ku men irfarmid Foa^Hia MMker amnUta • For- 
HmeUUer, 

Mrs. Btkon, on her arrival at Newstead Abbey 
with her sion, found it ^most in a state of ruin. 
After the equivocal affair of the duel, the old lord 
lived in absolute seclusion, detestedbyhis tenantry, 
at war with his nei^bours, and deserted by all fals 
fiinuly. He not omy suffered the abbey to fall into 
decay, but, as far as lay in his power, alienated the 
land which shoidd -have kept it in repair, and denuded 
the estate of the' timber. Byron has described the 
conduct of the morose peer in very strong terms : 
— ** After his trial he shut himself up at.Newstead, 
and was in the hahit of feeding crickets, which were 
his only companions. He made them so tame that 
they used to crawl over hihi, and, when they were 
too familiar, he whipped them with a wisp of straw : 
at his death, it is said, they left the house in a 
body." 

However this may have been, it is certain that 
Byron came to an embarrassed inheritance, both as 
respected his property and the characterof his race ; 
and, perhaps, though his genius suffered nothing by 
the circumstance, it is to be regretted that he was 
still left under the charge of his mother: a woman 
without Judgment or self-command; alternately 
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Bpoilinff her cliild by indiilfence, inritatiiig Urn by 
her self-willed obstinacy, and, what was stUl worse, 
amusing him by her violence, and disgfusting him by 
fits of inebriety. Sympathy for her misfortunes 
would be no sufficient apology for concealing her 
defects ; they undoubtedly had a material influence 
on her son, and her appearance was often the subject 
of his childish ridicide. She was a short and cor- 
pulent person. She rolled in her gait, and woidd, in 
her rage, sometimes endeavour to catch him for the 
purpose of inflicting punishment, while he would run 
round the room, mocking her menaces and mimicking 
her motion. 

The greatest weakness in Lord Byron's character 
was a morbid sensibility to his lameness. He felt it 
with as much vexation as if it had been inflicted 
ignominy. One of the most striking passages in 
some memoranda which he has left of his early 
days, is where, in speaking of his own sensitiveness 
on the subject of his deformed foot, he described 
the feeling of horror and humiliation that came over 
him when his mother, in one of her fits of passion* 
csdled him a ** lame brat." 

The sense which Byron always retained of the 
innocent fault in his foot, was unmanly and exces« 
sive ; for it was not greatly conspicuous, and he had 
a mode of walking across a room by which it was 
scarcely at all perceptible. I was several days on 
board the same ship with him, before I happened to 
discover the defect ; it was indeed so well concealed* 
that I was in doubt whether his lameness was the 
effect of a temporary accident, or a malformation* 
until I asked Mr. Hobhouse. 

On their arrival from Scotlai^d, Byron was placed 
by his mother under the care of an empiripal pre* 
tender of the name of liavender, at Nottingham, 
who professed the cure of such cases ; and that be 
might not lose ground in his education, he was 
attended by a respectable schoolmaster, Mr. Rod* 
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gen, who read parts of Tir^ and Cicero with him. 
Of this gentleman he always entertained a^ kind 
remembrance. Nor was his rega]:d in tliis instance 
peculiar; for it may be said to have been a distin- 
guishing trait in his character, to recollect with 
affection all who had been about him in his youth. 
The quack, however, was an exception ; who (from 
having caused him to suffer nrach pain, and whose 

Eretensions, even young as he then was, he detected), 
e delighted to expose. On one occasion, he scribe 
bled down on a sheet of paper, the letters of the 
alphabet at random, but in the form of words and 
sentences, and placing them before Lavender, asked 
him gravely, what language it was. ^ Italian," was 
the reply, to the infinite amusement of thejittle 
satirist, who burst into a triumphant laugh at the 
success of his stratagem. 

It is said that about this time the first symptom 
of his predilection for rhyming showed itself. An 
elderly lady, a visiter to ms mother, had been indis- 
creet enough to give him some offence, and slights 
he generally resented with more energy than they 
often deserved. This venerable personage enter- 
tained a singular notion respecting the soul, which 
she believed took its flight at death to the moon. 
One day, after a repetition of her original conl^imely, 
he appeared before his nurse in a violent rage, and 
complained vehemently of the old lady, declaring 
that he could not bear the sight of her, and then he 
broke out into the following doggerel, which he re- 
peated over and over, crowing with delight. 

In Nottingliam county, there liTes at Swtn-green, 
As cnrsM «n old *ady m ever was seen ; 
And When stae does die, whleb t hope will be soon, 
She flrmly belieres she. win go to the mooik 

Mrs. Byron, by the accession of her ton to the fa* 
mily honours and estate, received no addition tohef 
small income $ and he, being a minori was unable to 
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make any settlement upon her. A lepresentaiicm 
of her case was made to govenmient, and in con- 
sequence sbe was placed on the pension-list for 300L 
apjear. 

B}rTon not having received anr benefit from tha 
Nottingham- quack, was removed to London, pat 
under the care of Dr. Bailey, and placed in the 
school of Dr. Glennie, at Dulwich; Mrs. Byron her 
self took'a house on Sloan Terrace. Moderation in 
all athletic exercises was prescribed to the boy, but 
Dr. Glemiie had some difficulty in testraining his 
activity. He was quiet .enough while itii the house 
with the Doctor, but no sooner was he released to 
play, than he showed as much ambition to excel in 
violent exercises as the most robust youth of the 
school ; an ambition common to young persons who 
have the misfortune to labour under bocaly defects. 

While under the clmrge of Dr. Glennie, he was 
playful, good-humoured, and 'beloved by his com- 
panions ; and addicted to reading history and poetry 
far beyond the usual scope of his age. In these 
studies he showed a predilection for the Scriptures; 
and certainly there are many traces in his works 
which show that, whatever the laxity of his reli- 
gious prineiples.may have been in ailer-life^vbe was 
not unacquainted with the records and history of our 
religion. ^ 

During this period, Mrs. Byron often indiscreetly 
interfered with the course of his education; and if 
his classical studies were in consequence not so ef- 
fectually conducted as they might have been, his 
mind derived some of its l)est nutriment from the 
loose desultory eourse of his reading.- 

Among the books to which the boys at Dr. Glen- 
nie's school had accc^ was a pamphlet containing 
the narrative of a shipwreck on the x;oast of Arra- 
can, fiUed vnth impressive df^sciiptions. It had not 
attracted much public sLttention,but it was a favouc- 
ite with the pupllSj particularly with Byron, and fur- 
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nlshed him afterward with the leading circumstances 
in the striking description of the shipwreck in Don 
Juan. '• 

Although the rhyAies upon the lunar lady of Notts 
sore Supposed to have been the first twitter of his muse, 
he has said himself, " my first dash iijto poetry was 
as early as 1800. It was the ebullition of a passion 
for my first cousin, Margaret Parker. I was then 
about twelve, she rather older, perhaps a year.** 
And it is curious to remarl^ that in his description 
oi tMs beautiful girl there is the same lack of ani- 
mal admiration which we have noticed in all his 
loves ; he says of her — 

" I do not recollect scarcely any thing equal to 
the transparent beauty of my cousin, or- to the sweet- 
ness of her temper, during the short period of our 
intimacy : she looked as if she had been made out 
df a rainbow, all beauty and peace." This is cer- 
tainly poetically expressed; but there, was mor« 
true love in Pygmalioii^s passion for his statue, and 
in the Parisian maiden's adoration of the Apollo. 
' When h^ had been nearly two years under the 
tuition of Dr. Glennie, he was removed ^ Harrow, 
chiefly in consequence of his mother's interference 
with his studies, and especially by withdrawing him 
often from school. 

During the time he was- under the care of Dr. 
Glennie, he was more amiable than at any other pe- 
riod of his life, a circumstance which justifies the 
supposition, that, had he been left more to the disci- 
pline -df that respectable person, he would have 
proved a better man; for, however much his heart 
afterward became incrusted with the leprosy of self- 
ishness, at Uiis period his feeUngs were warm and 
kind. Towards his nurse he evinced uncommon afw 
fection, which he cherished as long as she lived. 
He presented her with his watch, the first he pos- 
sessed, and also a Aill-length miniature of himself 
when he was only between seven and eight yeaiBi 
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old, representing him with a profusion of curling 
locks, and in his hands a how and arrow. The sis- 
ter of this woman had he^ his first nurse, and after 
he had left Scotland he wrote to her, in a spirit 
which betokened a gentle and sincere heart, inforjn- 
ing her with much joy of a circumstance highly im- 
portant to himself. It was to tell her that at last he 
nad got his foot so far restored as to be able to put 
on a common boot, an event which he was sure 
would give her great pleasure ; to himself it is diffi- 
cult to imagine any incident wliich could luive been 
more gratifying. 

I dwell with satisfaction on these descriptions of 
his early dispositions ; for, although there are not 
wanting instances of similar warm-heartedness in 
bis later years, still he never formed any attach- 
ments so pure and amiable after he went to Har- 
row. The change of life came over him, and when 
the vegetable period of boyhood was past, the ani- 
mal passions mastered all the softer affections of his 
character. 

In the summer of 18Q1 he accompanied his niother 
to Cheltenham, and while he resided there the views 
of the MalVem hills recalled to his memory ids en- 
joyments amid the wilder scenery of Aberdeenshiire. 
The recollections were reimpressed on his heart and 
interwoven with his strengthened feelings. But a 
boy gazing with emotion on the hills at sunset, be- 
cause they remind him of the mountains where he 
passed his childhood, is no proof that he is alreac^ 
in heart and imagination a poet. To suppose so is 
to mistake the materials. for the building. 

The delight of Byron in contemplating the Mal- 
vern hills, was not because they resembled the sce- 
nery of Lochynagar, but because they awoke trains 
of mought and fancy, associated .with recollections 
of that scenery. Tne poesy of the feeling lay not 
m'the beauty of the objects, but in the moral effect 
of the traditions to which these objects served as 
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talismans of the memory. The scene at smiset re 
minded him of the Highlands, bift it was those remi- 
niscences which similar scenes recalled, that consti- 
tuted the impulse which gave life and elevation to 
his reflections. There is not more poesy in the 
sight of mountains than of plains ; it is the local as- 
sociations that throw enchantment over all scenes, 
and resemblance that awakens them, bindinjp^ them 
to new connexion!^: nor does this admit of much 
controversy; for mountainous regions, however fa- 
vourable to musical feeling, are but Uttle to poetical. 

The Welch have no eminent bard; the Swiss have 
no renown as poets; nor are the mountainous re- 
gions of Greece, or of the Apennines, celebrated for 
poetry. The Highlands of Scotland, save the equi- 
vocal bastardy of Ossian, have produced no poet of 
any fame, and yet mountainous countries abound in 
looal legends, which would seem to be at variance 
with this opinion, were it not certain, though I can- 
not explain the cause, that local poetry, like local 
language or local melody, is in proportion to the in- 
terest it awakens among the local inhabitants, weak 
and ineffectual in its influence on the sentiments of 
the 'general world. The Rans de Vaches, the most 
celebrated of all local airs, is tame and common- 
place,^unmelodious, to all ears but those of the 
Swiss " forlorn in a foreign land." 

While in Che;ltenham, Mrs. B3nron consulted a for- 
tmieteller respecting the destinies- of her son, and 
abcording to her feminine noUons, she was very cun- 
ning and guarded with the sybil, never suspecting 
that she might have been previously known, and, 
imconscibus to herself, an object of interest to the 
spaewife. She endeavoured to pass herself off as 
a maiden lady, and regarded it as no small testimony 
of the wisdom of the oracle, that she declared her to 
be not only a married woman, but the mother of a 
son who was lame. After such a marvellous proof 
of second-sightedness, it may easily be conceived 
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with what awe and faith she listened to the predic- 
tion, that his life should foe in danger firom poison 
hvlbiie he was of age, and that he should be twice 
married; the second time to a fpreign lady. Whe- 
ther it was tbis same fortuneteller who foretold that 
he would, in his twenty-seventh year, incur some 
great misfortune, is not certain ; but, considering his 
unhappy English marriage, and his subsequent Ita- 
lian Uaison with the Countess Guiccioli, the marital 
prediction was not far from receiving its accom- 

Elishment. The fact of his marriage ts&ing place in 
iis twenty-seventh year, is at least a curious circum- 
stance, and has been noticed by himself with a sen- 
timent of superstition. 



CHAPTER IV. 

tlaeed «( Harrow— ProgresM there— -Lovefbr Miss Chmoorth-'B'ia 
Reading>---OratoricalBaui€n, t 

» 

In passing from the quiet academy of Dulwich 
Grove to the public school of Harrow, the change 
must have been great to any boy — ^to Byron it was 
punishment; and for the first year and a hslf he 
hated the place. In the end, however^ he rose to be 
a leader in all the sports and mischiefs of his school- 
fellows ; but it never could be said that he was a po- 
pular boy, however much he was distinguished for 
spirit and bravery ; for if he was not quarrelsome, 
he was sometimes vindictive. Still it could not have 
been to any inveterate degree ; for, undoubtedly, in 
his younger years, he was susceptible of warm im-- 
pressions from gentle tieatment, and his obstinacy 
and arbitrary humour were perhaps more the effects 
of unrepressedhabit than of natural bias ; tiiey were 
the prickles which surrounded his genius in the bud* 
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. At Hanow he acqmied no distinction as a stu- 
dent; indeed, 'at no period was he remarkable for 
steady ai^lication. Under Dr. Glennie" he had made ' 
but little progress; and it was chiefly inconsequence 
of his backwardness that he was removed from his 
academy. When placed with Dr. Drury, it was with 
an intimation tluit ne had a cleverness about him, but 
that his education had been neglected. 

The earjy dislike which Byron felt towards the 
Earl of Carlisle is abundantly well known, and he 
had the ma^animity to acknowledge that it was 
in some respects unjust. But the antipathy was not 
all on one side ; nor will it be easy to parallel the 
conduct of the Earl with that of any guardian. It is 
but justice, therefore, to Byron, to make the public 
aware that the dislike began on the part of Lord 
Carlisle, and originated in some distaste which he 
took to Mrs. Byron's manners, and at the trouble 
she sometimes gave him on account of her son. 

Dr. Dntfy, in his communication to Mr. Moore 
respecting the early history of Byron, mentions a sin« 
gular circumstance as to this subject, which we re- 
cord witii.tiie more pleasure, because Byron has been 
blamed, and has blamed himself for his irreverence 
towards Lord Carlisle, while it appears that the fault 
lay with the EarL 

^. After some continuance at Harrow,^ says Dr. 
Drury, '* and when the powers of his poind had begun 
to expand, the late Lord Carlisle, his relation, de- 
sired to see me in town. I waited on his Lordship. 
His object was to inform me of Lord Byron's expec- 
tations of property when he came of age, which he 
represented as contracted, and to inqiiire respecting 
his abilities. On the former circumstance I made 
no remark; as to the latter, I replied, 'He has ta» 
lents, my Lord, which wiU add lustre to his rank** 
* Indeed,' said his Lordship, with a degree of suiprise, 
that, according to my feelings, did not express in it 
all the satisfaction I expected." 

D3 
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Lord Carlisle had, indeed, mndi of tlie Bvron hu^ 
mour in him. His mother was a sister of we h(mu« 
cidal lordf and possessed some of the family pecii« 
liarity : she was endowed with great talent, and in 
her latter days she exhibited gre^at singularity. She 
wrote beautiful verses and piquant epigrams; among 
others, there is a poelical effusion of her pen ad« 
dressed to Mrs. Greville, on her Ode to Indifference^ 
which, at the time, was much admired, and has been, 
with other poems of her Ladyship,, published jn 
Pearch*s collection. After moving, for a long time* 
as one of the most brilliant orbs in the si^ere of 
fashion, she suddenly retired, and hke her morose 
brother, shut herself up from the world. While she 
lived in this seclusion, she became an object of the 
sportive satire of the late Mr. Fox, who cfaaiucter- 
izedheras 

CBTlSBle, redue in infde and ngi. 

I have heard a still coarser apostrophe by the same 
gentleman. It seems they had quarrelled, and on his 
leaving her in the drawing-room,£he called after him,- 
that he might go about his business, for she did i:io.t 
care two skips^f a louse for him. On coming to 
the hall, finding paper and ink on the taj^le, he wrote 
two lines in answer, and sent it up to her Ladyship, 
to the effect that she always spoke of what was run* 
Bing in her head. • ^ 

)3yron has borne testimony to the merits of his 
ruardian, her eon, as a tragic poet, by characterizing 
his publications as paper books. It is, however, 
said, that they neverthelesis showed some talent, and 
that The Father's ftevenge, one of the tragedies, 
was submitted to the judgment of Dr. Johnson, who 
did not despise it. 

But to return to the progress of Byron at Harrow ; 
it is certain that notwithstanding the affectionate so* 
ticitude of Dr. Dnny to encourage Inm, he never be* 



«iii[ie anenmeiit fldiolar; at least, we have his own 
testimony to that effect, in the fourth canto of Ohilde 
Harold ; the lines, however, in w^ch Hi^t testimony 
fltaiids recorded, are among the weakest he ever 
penned. 

4 

BCay he who will bis reoolleetioiui rake 
And quote in classic nptaras, and vwsko 
TheUils^ddiLattaiieelMes: labborVd v 
Too much to conquer, for the poet's sake. 
The diin*d, dull lesson forced down ymm bt woid. 
In my rqmgnaDt youth with pleasure to record. 

And, as an apology for the defect, he makes the fol- 
lowing remarks in a note subjoined :^- 

^ I wish to eipress that we become tired of the task 
before we' can comprehend the beauty ; that we learn 
by rote before we can get by heart ; that the fresh- 
ness is worn away, and the future pleasure and ad- 
vantage deadened and destroyed by the didactie 
anticipation, at an age when we can neither feel nor 
nnderstand the power of compositions, which it re- 
quires an acqnaintance^irith life, as w^ll as Latin and 
Greek, to relish or to reason upon. For the same 
Teason, we never can be aware of the fulness of some 
of the finest passages of -Shakspeare (' To be, or not 
to be,' for instance) from the habit of having them 
hammered into us at eight years old, as an exercise 
not of mind but of memory; so that when we are 
old enou^ to ei^oy them, the taste is gone,, and the 
appetite palled. In some parts ot the continent, 
young persons aire taught from mere common authors, 
imd <K> not read the best classics until their maturity* 
I certainly do not speak on this point from any pique 
or aversion towards the place of my education. I 
was not a slow or an idle boy ; and I believe no one 
oould be more attached to Harrowthan I have always 
been, and^with reason : a part of the time passed 
there was the happiest of my life ; and my preceptor, 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Drury, was the best and wor- 
tiiiesl fnend I ever possessed; whose warnings I 
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have lemembered but too well, though too late, when 
I have erred; and whose counsels I have but fol- 
lowed when I have done well and wisely. If ever 
this imperfect record of my feelings towards him 
should reach his eyes, let it remind him of one who 
never thinks of him but with gratitude and vene|:a-v 
tion ; of one who would more gladly boast of having 
been his pupil if, by more closely following his in- 
junctions, he could reflect any^honour upon his in- 
structer." 

Lord Byron, however, is not singular in his opinion 
of the inutility of premature classical studied ; and 
notwithstanding the able manner in which the late 
Dean Vincent defended public education, we have 
some notion that his reasoning upon this point will 
not be deemed conclusive. Milton, says Dr. VinceUt, 
complained of the years that were wasted in-ieaching 
the dead languages. Cowley also complained that 
classical education taught words only and not things; 
and Addison deemed it an inexpialile error, that 
boys with genius_or without were |dl to be bred 
poets indiscriminately. As far, then, as respects 
the education of a poet, we should think that the 
names of Milton, Cowley, Addison, aiid Byron would 
go well to settle the question ; especially when it is 
recollected how little Shakspeare was indebted to 
the study of the classics, and that Bums knew 
nothing of them at all. I do not, however, adopt 
the opinion as correct; neither do I think that Dean 
Vincent took a^ght view of the subject ; for, as 
discipline^ the study of the classics may be, highly 
useful, at the same time, the mere hammering of 
Greek and LMin into English cannot be very condu- 
cive to the refinement of taste or the exaltation of 
sentimetit. Nor is there either qommon sense or 
correct logic in the following observations made on 
the passage and note, quoted by the anonymous 
author of Childe Harold's Monitor 

^ This doctrine of ^antipathies, contracted by thd 
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inipatience of youth against the noblest anthon of 
antiquity, from the circumstanee of having been 
made the rehicle of early instructicm, is a most dan- 
gerous doctrine indeed ; since it strikes at the root, 
not only of all pure taste, but of all praiseworthy in- 
dustry. It would, if acted upon (as Harold by the 
mention of the continental practice of using inferior 
writers in the business of tuition would seem to 
recommend), destroy the great source of the intel- 
lectual vigour of our countrjrmen.*' 

This is, undoubtedly, assuming too much; for 
those who have objected to the years*' wasted" in 
teaching the dead languages, do not admit that the 
labour of acquiring them either improves the taste 
or adds to the vigour of the understanding ; andt 
therefore, before the soundness of the opinion of 
Milton, of Cowley, of Addison, and of many other 
great men, can be rejected, it falls on those who are 
of Dean Vincent's opinion, and that of CSiilde Ha- 
rold's Monitor, to prove that the study of the learned 
languages is of so much primary importance as they 
claim for it. 

But it appears that Byron's mind, daring the early 
period of his residence at Harrow, was occupied wiu 
another object than his studies, and which may partly 
account for his inattention to them. He fell in love 
with Maiy Cha worth. ** She was," he is represented 
to have said, ^ several years older than myself, but 
at myage boys like something older than themselves, 
as they do 3rounger later in life. Our estates ad- 
joined, but owing to the unhappy cireumstances of 
the feud (the aiTair of the fatal duel), our families, as 
is generally the case with neighbours, who happen 
to be near relations, were nevet on terms of more 
than common civili^, scarcely those. ' She was the 
beau ideal of aU that my youthful fancy could paint 
of beautiful ! and I have taken aU my fables about 
the celestial nature of women from the perfection 
my imagination created m her. I say created, for 
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I found her, like the rest of the sex, any thin^ but 
angelic. I returned to Harrow, after ^my tnp to 
Cheltenham, more deeply enamoured than ever, and 
passed the next holydays at Newstead. I now began 
to fancy myself a man, and to make love in earnest. 
Our meetings were stolen, ones, and my letters 
passed through the medium of a confidant. A gate 
leading from Mr. Chaworth's grounds to those pf my 
mother, was the place of our interviews, but, the 
ardoiu" was all on my side ; I was serious, she was 
volatile. She liked me as a younger brother, and 
treated and laughed at me as a boy ; she, however, 
gave me her picture, and that was something to make 
verses upon. Had I married Miss Chawortl^ perhaps 
the whole tenor of my life would have been dmerent ; 
she jilted me, however, but her marriage proved any 
thing but a happy one." It is> to this attachment that 
we are indebted for the beautiful poemof The Dream, 
and to the stanzas beginning 

Ob, bad my ftle been Jollied UUhine ! 

Although this love affair a little interfered with his 
Greek and Latin, his time was not passed without 
some attention to reading. Until he was eighteen 
years old, lie had never seen a review; but his gene- 
ral information was so extensive on tnodem topics, 
as to induce a suspicion that he could only have col- 
lected, so much, information from reviews, as he was 
never seen reading, but always idle, and inmisohiefy 
or at play. He was, however, a devourer of books ; 
he read eating, read in bed, read i^hen no one els9 
read, and had perused all sorts of books from the time 
he first could spell, but had never read a review, and 
knew not what the name implied. 

It should be here noticed, that While he was at 
Harro,w,.his qualities were rather oratorical than 
poetical; and if an opinion had then been formed of 
the likely Result of his character, the prognostication 
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would have led to the expectation of an orator. Mto* 
gether^ his conduct at Harrow indicated a clever, bui 
not an extraordinary boy« He formed a few friend- 
ships there; in which his attachment appears to have 
been, in someinstances, remarkable. The late Duke 
of Dorset was his fag, and he was not considered a 
very hard taskmaster. He certainly did not carry 
with him from Harrow any anticipation of that solen* 
did career he was destined to run as a poet. 



CHAPTER V. 

Character at Harrou>—P6etieal PredUedtonB-'Bynm at Cambridge^ 

' HU** Hours ^IdUrieu,' 

In reconsidering the four yearis which Byron spent 
at Harrow, while we can clearly trace the develope- 
ment of the sensibilities of his character, and an in- 
creased tension of his susceptibility, by which im- 
pressions became more acute and deUcate, it seems 
impossible not to perceive by the records which he 
has himself left of his feelings, that something mor- 
bid was induced upon them. ,Had he not afterward 
so magnificently distinguished himself as a poet, it is 
not probable tYikt he' would have been recollected by 
his schoolfellow's as having been in any respect dif- 
ferent from * the common herd. His activity and 
spirit, in their controversies and quarrels, were but 
the outbreakings of that temperament which the dis- 
cipline of riper years, and th6 liatural^^awe of the 
world afterward reduced into his hereditary cast of 
character, in which so much of j^enness and mis- 
anthropy was exhibited. I cannot, however, think 
that there was any thing either in tiie nature of his 
pastimes, or his studies, unfavourable to the forma- 
tion of the poetical character. His amusements wero 
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sothre; hisTeSidiiigy tfaougfa wiiIkmiI mediodyWBsyet 
congenial to his impassionecl imagination; and the 
phantom of an enthusiastic attachment, of which Miss 
Ghaworth- was not the only object (for it was alto- 
gether intellectual, and shared with others), wezecir- 
cumstances calculated to open various sourcesof re- 
flection, and to concentrate the elements of an ener« 
getic and original mind. 

But it is no easy matter to sketch what may have 
been the outline of a young poet's education. The 
supposition that poets must be dreamers, because 
there is often much dreaminess in poesy, is a mere 
hypothesis. Of all the professors of metaphysical 
discernment, poets require the finest tact^; and con- 
templation is with them a sign of inward abstract re- 
flection, more than of any process of mind by which 
resemblance is traced, and association^ awakened. 
There is no account of any great poet, whose genius 
was of that dreamy cartilaginous kind, which l»th its 
being in haze, and- draws its nouiishihent f r@m lights 
smd shadows ; wMch ponders ovisr the mysteries of 
trees, and interprets the oracles of babbling waters. 
They have all beenmen—worldl^tmen, different only 
from others inrea60^g,more by feeling than induc- 
tion. Directed by impulse, in a greater degree than 
oilier men, poets are apt to be betrayed into actions 
which make them singular, as compared by those 
who are less imaginative ; but the effects of earnest- 
ness should never be confounded with the qualities 
of talent. 

No greater misconception has-ever been obtmded 
upon the world as philosophic criticism, than the 
theory of poets being the offspring of ^ capering lamb- 
kins and cooing doves;" for they differ in no re- 
spect from othe)r men of high endowment, but in the 
smgle circumstance of the objects to which their taste 
is attracted.* The most Vigorous poets, those who 

* " The greatest poets that ever IfTed,'* says tbe tasteftt mthor of tn 
btraducttM to tlt» Gnek GlMsic FDst^ ** Iuk? e, wUhaai^fifmpamt Ima 
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iiaye influenced longest aiiS are most quoted, hare in- 
deed been all men of great shrewdness of remark^ 
and any thhig but your chin-on-hand contemplators. 
To adduce many instances is unnecessary. Are there 

X symptoms of the gelatinous character of the 
ions ofthe Lakers in the compositions of Homer T 
The London Gazette does not ten us things more like 
facts than the nan^tives of Homer, and it often states 
facts that are much more like fictions than his most 
poetical uiventions. So much is this the case with 
the works of aD" the higher poets, that as they recede 
firom that; >f orldly standard which is found in the 
Epics of Homer, they sink in the scale of poets. In 
what does the inferiority of Virgil, for example, coxw 
sist, but in his having hatched fancies in his contem- 
^ations which the calm mind rejects as absurdities. 
Then Tasso, with his enchanted forests*and luus other 
improbabilities; are they.more than childic^ tales! 
tales, too, not in fancy to be compared with those of 
that venerable drynurse. Mother Bunch. Compare 
the poets that baM>le of green fields with those who 
deal in the aottons and passions of men, such as Shaks* 
peare, and it must be confessed that it is not those 
who have looked at external nature who are the true 
poets, but those who hare seen and considered most 
about the business and bosom of man* It may be an 
advantage that a poet i&ould have thel^enefit of land- 
scapes wkd storms, as children are the better for coun- 

the Tvisest men of their time ;" and he adds, ** the knowledge of tha 
mind and ita power»--of the passions and their springs— the love and 
■tody ofthe beaatifol fbrms of the yislble creation,— this it Is which can 
alone teach a man to think in sympathy with the great body of his fel- 
low-creatures, and enable him to draw back the tcH which dIflRnrent 
mamneni and various eoscnmes have sprsad eiver the miehaaseaUe hee 
of hoatenity. In this saose, is it not true that Homer, and Dante, and 
Milton were learned hi an eztraonfinary degree ? but mora than aU 
■liakspeara: 

* Onrflie tip of his mbdainf tongue, 
AU kindst of ai^umeDts and questions deep, 
All replication prompt and reascm strong, 
For Ms advantage still did wake and sleep, 
1V» galBSIhe weeper iaugh-T^lauglwr W at y P* 

K 
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try air and cow's milk; but the true scene*of their 
manly work and business is in the populous city. 
Inasmuch as Byron was a lover of solitude, he was 
deficient as an observer of men. 

The barrenest portion, as to materials for biogra- 
phy in the life of this interesting man, is the period 
he spent at the Univeysity of Cambridge. like that 
of most young men, it is probable the major part df 
his time was passed between the metropolis and the 
university. Still it was in that period he composed 
the different poems which make up the little volume 
of The Hours of Idleness; a work which will ever 
be regarded, more by its consequences than its- iln- 
poitance, as of great influence on the character and 
career of the poet. 

It has been supposed, I see npt how justly, that 
there was affectation in the titles It is probable that 
Byron intended no more by it than to imply that its 
contents were- sketches of leisure. This is<the less 
doubtful, as he was at that period pairtioularly Sensi- 
tive concerning the opinion that might be entertained 
of his works. Before he made the collection, many 
of the pieces had been circulated, and he had ga- 
thered opinions as to tlieir merits with a degree of 
solicitude that can only be conceived by those who 
were acquainted with the constantly excited sensi- 
bility of his mind. When he did publish the col- 
lection, nothing appeared in the style and form of 
the publication that indicated any arrogance of merit. 
On the contrary, it was brought forward with a de- 
gree of diffidence, which, if it did not deserve the 
epithet of modesty, could incur nothing harsher than 
that of bashfulness. It was printed at the obscure 
market-town press of Newark, was altogether a very 
homely, rustic work, and no attempt was m^de to 
bespeak for it a good name from the critics. It was 
truly an innocent affair and an unpretending per- 
formance. But notwithstanding these, at least seem- 
ing, qualities of young doubtfulness and timidity, 
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they did not soften the austere nature of the bleak 
and blighting criticism which was then characteristic 
of Edinburgh. 

A copy was somehow communicated to one of the 
critics in that city, and was reviewed by him in the 
Edinburgh Review in an article replete with satire 
imd insinuations calculated to prey upon the author's 
feelings, while the injustice of the estimate which 
was made of his talent and originality, could not but 
be as iron in his heart. Owing to the deep and se- 
vere imipression which it left, it ought to be preserved 
in every memcnr which treats of the developement of 
his genius and character ; and for this reason I insert 
it entire, as one of the most influential doc^ment8 
perhaps in the whole extent of biography. 



CHAPTER VL 

Criticism of the Ediribwrgh Ueviem. 

" The poesy of this .young lord belongs to the class 
which neither God nor man sere said to permit. In- 
deed we db not recollect to have seen a quantity of 
verse with so few deviations in either direction from 
that exact standard. - His effusions are spread over 
a dead flat, and ican no more get above or below the 
level than if they w«re so much stagnant water. As 
an extenuation of this joffence, the noble author is 
peculiarly forward in pleading minority^ We have 
it in the titlepage, and on the very back of the vo- 
hmie ; it follows his name like a favourite part of his 
ttyle. Much stress is laid upon it in the preface; 
and the poems are connected with this general state- 
ment of his case by particular dates, substantiating 
the age at which each was written. Now, the law 
^n the ^int of minority we hold to be perfectly 
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elear. It is a plea available only to the defendant; 
no plaintiff can offer it as a supplementary ground 
of action. Thus, if any suit could be brought against 
Lord Byron, for the purpose of compelling him to put 
into court a certain quantity of poetry, and if judg* 
ment were given against Mm, it is highly prdjiable 
that an exception woidd be taken, we^ he to deliver 
Jbrvoetry the contents of this volume. To this he 
might plead rmntmiy; but as he now makes volun- 
tary tender of liie article, he hath no right to sue on 
that STQund for the price in good currebt praise, 
should the goods be unmarketable* This is our 
view of the law on the point; and we dare to say, 
so will it be ruled. Perluqw, however, in reality, all 
that he tells us about his youth is rather with a view 
to increase our wonder, than to soften our censures. 
He possibly means to say, * See how a minor can 
write! This poem was actually composed by a 
young man of eighteen ! and this by one of only six- 
* teen !' But, alas, we all remember the- poetry of 
Cowley at ten, and Pope "at twelve ; and, so far from 
hearing with any degree of smpiise that very poor 
verses were wntten by a youth from his leaving 
achool to his leaving college inclusive, we really 
believe this to be tt^ most common of all occur- 
rences ;— that it happens in the life of nine men in 
ten who are educated in England, and that the tenth 
man writes better verse than Lord Bytoru 

'^Hia other plea of privilege our author brings for- 
ward to waive it. He certainly, however, does allude 
frequently to his fanuly and ancestors, sometimes in 
poetry, sotnetimes in notes ; and while giving up his 
claim on the score of rank, he takes care to remind 
us of Dr. Johnson's saying, that when a nobleman 
appears as an author, his merit riiould be handsomely 
acknowledged. In truth, it is this consideration only 
' that induces us to ffive Lord Byron's poeois a place 
in our Review, besides our desire to counsel him, that 
he do forthwiUi abandon poetry, and turn his talent^ 
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which are considerable, and his opportunities, v/hich 
are great, to better account. 

** With this view we must beg leave seriously to 
assure him, that the mere rhyming of the final syl- 
lable, even when accoraj)anied by the presence of a 
certain number of feet; nay, -although (which does 
npt alwisiys happen) these feet should scan regularly, 
and have been all counted upon the fingers, is not the. 
whole art of poetry. We would entreat him to be- 
lieve, that a certain portion of liveliness, somewhat 
of fancy, is necessary to constitute a poem ; and that 
a poem in the present day, to be read, must contain 
at least one thought, either in a little degree different 
from the ideas of former writers, or differently ex- 
pressed. We put it to his candour, whether there ia 
any thing so deserving the name of poetry, in verses 
like the following, written in 1806, and whether, if a 
youth of eighteen could say any thing so uninterest- 
ing to his ancestors, a youth of nineteen should 
piS>lishit: . 

Shades of heroes, (hrewell ! your descendant, depaitiiig 

From the seat of his ancestors, bids yon adieu ; 
Abroad or at home, yoar remembrance imparting 
, New courage, he ^L think upon glory and you. 

N Thougli a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 
T is nature, not fear, that excites his rogret ; 
Far distant he goes with the same emulation, 
The ftune of his fhthers he ne'er can forget. 

That fhme and that memory still will he cherish,' 
He vows that he i^e'er will disgrace your renown ; 

Like you will he live, or like you will he perish. 
When decay'd, may he mingle his dust with your own. 

" Now, we positively do assert, that there is nothing 
better than these stanzas in the whole compass of 
the noble minor's volume. 

" Lord Byron should also have a care of attempt-' 
ing what the greatest poets have done before him, 
for comparisons (as he inusthave had occasion to see 
at Ids writing-master's) are odious.^ Gray's Ode to 
£ton College should really have kept out the ten 

£2 
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hobbling stanzas on a distant view of the village and 
school at Harrow. 



^Hiero ftaey ytBt Joys to tnee tUft reMmbtanoe 
Of oomcadM in flriendflbip or nriaeUef allied, 

How welcome tome your ne'er>Aduig remcmbimncc^ 
Wbich tests in the boMHn, thoogh hope it denied. 

** In like manner, the exquisite lines of Mr. Rogers, 
^ On a Tear,* might have warned the noble author 
of Uiese premises, and spared us a Whole dozen such 
stanzas as the foUowing: 

Bind elisrlty*S slow, 

To OS mortals Below, - 
Sliows tte soul fipom barbarity ^lear ; 

Compassion will melt 

Wbere the Tirme is mt, 
And'itB dew is diflVund in a tsar. 

The man doom'd to sail 

With the Mast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlanflc to steer, 

As he bends o'w the wave. 

Which may soon be his mn, 
Hie green sparkles bright with a tear. 

*' And so of instances in which former poets had 
failed. Thus, we do not think Lord B}nron was made 
for translating, during his nonage. Admin's Address 
to his Soul, when Pope succeeded indifferently in the 
attempt. If our readers, however, are of anotl^r 
opinion, they may look at it. 

Ah! gentle, fleetbig, wav*ring sprite. 
Friend and associate of uds day. 
To what unknown rwion borne 
Wilt thou now wing thy Sstaot flight T 
'* No more with wonted hamoor gay 

Bat palUd, eheerless, uid fbrlom. 

** However, be this as it may, we fear his transla- 
tions and imitations are great favourites with Lord 
Byron. We haye them of all kinds, from Anacreon 
to Ossian; and, viewing them as school-exercises, 
tbafmayiHUKL Only^whypiintthemafi^tbeyhavo 
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bad their day and served their ium ? And why call 
the thing in p. 79 a translation, where two words 
ideXo >.erciv) of the original are expanded into four lines, 
and the other thing in p. 81, where neffowKnias voGr bpats 
is rendered, by means of six hobbling verses. As 
to his Ossian poesy, we are not very good judges; 
being, in truth, so moderately skilled in that species 
of composition, that we should, in all probability, 
be criticising some bit of genuine Macpherson itself, 
were we to express our opinion of Lord Byron's 
rhapsodies. If,' then, the following beginning of a 
Song of Bards is by his Lordship, we venture to ob- 
ject to it, as far as we can comprehend it : ' What 
'orm rises on the roar of clouds, whose dark ghost 
gleams on the red stream of tempests ? His voice 
rolls on the thunder; 'tis Oila, the brown chief of 
Otchona. He was,' &c. After detaining this * brown 
chief some time, the bards conclude by giving him 
dieir advice to 'raise his fair locks;' then to * spread 
them on the arch of the rainbow;' and to 'smile 
through the tears of the storm.' Of this kind of thing 
there are no less than nine pages : and we can so far 
venture an opinion in their favour, that they look very 
like Macpherson; and we are positive they are pretty 
nearly as stupid and tiresome. 

" It is some sort of privilege of poets to be egotists; 
but they should * use it as not abusing' it ;' and par- 
ticularly one who piques himself (though, indeed, at 
the ripe age of nineteen) on being an infant bard — 

The anlesa Helioon I boast te yoath, 

I. 

should either not know, or should seem not to know, 
80 much about his own ancestry. Besides a poem, 
above cited, on the family-seat of the Byrons, we 
have another of eleven pages on the selfsame subject, 
introduced with an apology, 'he certainly had no in- 
tention of inserting it,' but really ' the particular re- 
quest of some friendd).' &c. &c. It coj^dudes with. 
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Ave stanzas on himself, 'the last and youngest of 
the noble line.* There is also a good deal alx)uthis 
maternal ancestors, in a poem on Lachion-y-6air, a 
mountain, where he spent part of his youth, and might 
have learned that pioroach is not a bagpipe, any more 
than a duet meansf^ a fiddle. . ^ 

^ As the author has dedicated so large apart of his 
volume to immortalize his employments at school and 
college, we cannot possibly dismiss it without pre- 
senting' the reader with a specimen of these inge- 
nious effusions. 

" In an^ode, with a Greek motto, called GrantOn 
we have the following magnificent stanzas-^ 

lliere, in apartments mnall and jLaiiip, • 

The candidate for college prizes . 
ffits poring by the midnight lamp, 

Goes late to bed, yet early rises: 
Who reads folse quantities m Seala, 
' Or pnzzles o^er the deep triangle, 

Depnv'd of many a wholesome meal, 

In barbarouB Lathi doom'd to wrangle. 

Renouncing ereiy pleasing page 
. From authors of historic use; 
Preferrins to the lettered saga 

The square of the hypotenuse. 
Still harmless are theiie occupations, 

That hurt none but the hapless student, 
Conmared with other recreations 

Wiiich bring together the imprudent. 

** We are sorry to hear so bad an account of the 
college-psalmody, ds is contained in. the following 
attic stanzas : ^ 

Our choir could scarcely jbe excused, 

Even as a band of raw beginners ; 
AH mercy now must be reAised 

To such a set of croaking sinners. 

If David, when his toils were ended. 
Had heard these blockheads sing before hko. 

To us his psalms had ne'er descended— 
In fV^us mood he would have tore *enL 

** But whatever judgment may be passed on ihe 
poems of this noble minor, it seems we must take 



them as we find them, and be coptent :• for they are 
-the last we shall ever have from him. He is at best, 
he says, but an intruder into the groves of Parnas- 
sus; he never lived in a garret, Uke thorough-bred 
poets, and though he once roved a careless moun- 
taineer in the Highlands of Scotland, he has not of 
late enjoyed this advantage. Moreover, he expects 
no profit from his publication ; and whether it suc"* 
eeeds or not, it is highly improbable, from his situa- 
tion and pursuits, that he should again condescend 
to become an author. Therefore, let us take what 
we get and be thankful. What right have we poor 
devila to be nice? We are well off to have got so 
much from a man of this lord's station, who does 
not live in a garret, but has got the sway of New- 
stead Abbey. Again we say, ^ let us be thankful ; 
and, with honest Sancho, bid trod bless the giver^ 
nor look the gift-horse in the mouth.'' 

The criticism is ^iscribed to Mr. Francis Jeffrey, 
an eloquent member of the Scottish bar, said who 
was at that time supposed to be the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review. That it was neitlier just nor 
fair is siSfficiently evident, by the degree of care and 
artificial point with which it has been drawn up. 
Had the poetry been as insignificant, as the critic 
affected to consider it,,it would have argued little for 
the judgment of Mr. Jefirey, to take so much pains 
on a work which he considered worthless. But the 
world has no cause to repine at the severity of his 
strictures, for they unquestionably had the effect of 
kindling the indignation of Byron, and of mstigating 
him to that retaliation which he so spiritecQy in- 
flicted in his satire of English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers. 

It is anmsing to compare' the respective literary 
reputation of the poet and the critic, as they are esti 
mated by the public, now that the one is dead, and 
the other dormant. The voice of all the age ac« 
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knowledges Byron to have been the greatest poetical 
genius of his time. Mr. Jefirey, though still enjoy- 
ing the renown of being a shrewd and intelligent 
critic of &e productions of others, has established no 
right to the honour of being an oijginal or eminent 
author. 

At the time when B3rron published the satire 
alluded to, he had obtained no other distinction than 
the college reputation of being a clever, careless^ dis- 
sipated student. But his dissipation was not in- 
tense, nor did it ever become habitual. He affected 
to be much more so than' he was : his pretensions 
were moderated by constitutional incapacity. His 
health was not vigorous ; and his delicacy defeated 
his endeavours to show that he inherited the reck- 
lessness, of his father. He affected extravagance 
and eccentricity of conduct, without yielding much 
to the one, or practising a great deal of the other* 
He was seeking notoriety; and his attempts to ob- 
tain it gave more method to his pranks and follies 
than belonged to the results of natural impulse and 
passion. He evinced occai^ional instances of the 
generous spirit of youth; but there was in them 
more of ostentation tlian of that discrimination 
which dignifies kindness, and makes prodigality mu- 
nificence. Noj were his attachments towards those 
, with whom he preferred to associate, characterized 
by any nobler sentiment than self-indulgence; he 
was attached, more from the pleasure he iSmself re- 
ceived in their society, than uom any reciprocal en- 
joyment they had with him. As he became a man 
of the world, his early friends dropped from him; 
although it is evident, by all the contemporary re- 
cords of his fpelings, that he cherished for them a 
kind, and even brotherly, affection. This secession, 
the common effect of the new cares, hopes, interests, 
and wishes, which young men feel on entering tfa» 
world, Byron regarded as something analogous to 
desertion ; and the notion tainted his mind, and irri- 
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tated that faereditaiy sullenness of hrnnour, which 
constituted an ingredient so remarkable in the com- 
position of his more mature character. 

An anecdote ef this period, characteristic o( his 
eccentricity, and the means which he scrupled net 
to employ in indulging it, deserves to be mentioned. 

In repairing Newstead Abbey, a scull was found 
in a secret niche of the walls. It might have been 
that of the monk which haunted the house, or of one 
of his own ancestors, or of some victim of the mo- 
rose race. It was converted^nto a goblet, and used 
at Odin-like orgies. Though thfs aSair was but a 
whim of youth, more odious than poetical, it caused 
some talk, and raised around the extravagant host 
the haze of a mystery, suggesting fantasies of irre- 
ligion and horror. The inscription on the cup is not 
remarkable either fo?" point or poetry. -^ 

Start not, Bor deem my npirit fM ; 
In me beboldthe ohly scull 
From whichf unlike a living head, 
Wluuever flows is never doll. 

Iliv*d, I lov'd, I quafTd like thee; 
I died, but earth my boner resign : 
. Fill ap— tbou canst not jqjnre me. 
The worm hath fouler lips thap thine. , 

Better to bold the sparklinl^ grap® 
Than nnrse the earth-worm's slimy brood, ^ - 

And mrde in the goblet's tabape ^ - 

" The dnnk of gods than reptile's focd. ^ , 

Where once my wit perchance hsth dwne. 
In aid of others let me shine ; 
And when, alas, onr brains are gone, 
What nobler substitute than wine? 

Quaff while thou canst—another race. 
When ttiou and thine like me ard sped, 
Ifay rescue thee from earth's embrace. 
And rhyme and revel with the dead. 

Why not 1 since through life's littld day, 
Onr, heads such sad effects produce ; 
Re^eem'd tnm worms and wasting cUgr^ 
This chance U theirs, to be of use. 
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. CHAPTER VII. 

^ect (^tht Criticum in the Edmbtargk Remew— English Bonis «s< 
Scotch Reviewers — His SaUiety — Intention to Travelr— Publishes h^ 
Satire^Takes his Seat in the House (^ Lords^Departs/or lAsbon; 
thence to OibraUar, . 

i 

The impression which the criticism of the Edin* 
burgh Review produced upon the juyenile poet was 
deep and envenomed. It stung his heart, and 
prompted him to excess. But the paroxysms did 
not endui'e long; strong vohtions of revenge suo 
ceeded, and the grasps of his mind were filled, as it 
were, with writhLig adders. All the world knowsy 
that this unquenchable indignation found relief iii 
the coihposition of English Bards and Scotch Re* 
viewers ; a satire which, in many passages, equals^ 
in fervour and force, the most vigorous in the lan- 
guage. ^ 

It was during the summer of 1808, while the poet 
was residing at Newstead, that English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers was principally written. He be- 
stowed more pains upon it than perhaps on any 
other of his works; and, though different from 
them all, it still exhibits strong indications of the 
misanthropy with which, after quitting Cambridge, 
he became more and more possessed. It is painful 
to reflect, in considering the splendid energy dis- 
played in the poem, that the unprovoked malice 
which directed him to make the satire so general, 
was, perhaps, the main cause of that disposition to 
wither his reputation, which was afterward so fer- 
vently roused. He could not but expect, that, in 
stigmatizing with contempt and ridicule so many 
persons by name, some of them would retaliate. 
Nor could he complain of injustice if they did ; for 
his attack was so wilful, that the rage of it can only 
be explained by supposing he was instigated to ^ the 
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one fell swoop,^' by a resentful conyiclioUy that hi« 
jmpillory in the Edmburgh Keriew had amused 
them all. ^ 

' I do rot conceive^ that the generality of the satire 
can be well extenuated; but I am not inclined to 
regard it as having' been a very heinous offence. 
The ability displayed in it is a sufficient compensa- 
tion. The beauty of the serpent's skin appeases 
the aversion to its nature. Moreover, a toothless 
sathre is verse without poetry — the most odious of 
all respectable things. 

Buty without r^Bgard^ to the merits or delinquency 
of the poem, to- the acumen of its animadversions, 
or to the polish of the lines, it possesses, in the 
biography of the author, a value of the most interest* 
ing kind. It was the first burst of that dark, diseased 
ichor, which afterward coloured his effusions ; the 
overflowing suppuration of that satiety and loathing, 
which rendered Childe Harold, in particular, so 
original, incomprehensible, and antisocial ; and bears 
testimony to tl^e state of his fe^ings at that import- 
ant epoch, w(iile he was yet upon the threshold of 
the world, and was entering it with a sense of fail- 
ure and humiliation, and premature disgust. For, 
notwithstanding his unnecessary expositions con- 
cerning his dissipation, it is beyond controversy, 
that at no time could it be said he was a dissipated 
young man. That he indulged in occasions^ ex- 
cesses is true ; but his habits were-never libertine, 
nor did his health or stamina permit him to be dis- 
tinguished in licentiousness. The declaratjion in 
which he first discloses his sobriety, contains more 
trtith than aU his pre tensions to his father's qualities. 
" I took my gradations in the vices," says he, in 
that remarkable confession, " with great prompti- 
tude, but they were not to my taste ; for my early 
passions, though violent in tHe extreme, were con- 
centrated, and hated division or spreading abroad. 
1 could have left or lost the whole world with or to 

' F 
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that which I loved; but, though my temperament 
was naturally burning, I comd not share in the 
common libertinism of the place and time without 
disgust ; and yet this very disgust, and my heart 
thrown back upon itself, threw me into excetoes 
perhaps more fatal than those from which I shrunk, 
as fixing upon one at a time the passions, which, 
spread among many, would have hurt only myself." 
'Hiis is vague and metaphysical enough; but it 
bears corroborative intimations, that the impressioii 
which he early made upon me was not incorrect. 
He was vain of his experiments in profligacy, but 
they never grew to habitude. 

While he was engaged in the composition of his 
satire, he formed a plan of travelluig; but there 
was a great shortcoming between the intention and 
the pedbrmance. He first thought of Persia;— ^he 
afterward resolved to sail for India; and had so far 
matured this project, as to write for information to 
tiie Arabic professor at Cambridge; and to his mo- 
ther, who was not then with him at Newstead, to 
inquire of a friend, who had resided in India, what 
thmgs would be neceteary for the voyage. He 
formed his plan of travelling upon different reasons 
from those which he afterward gave out, and which 
have been imputed to him. He then thought that 
all men should in some period of their lives travel $ 
he had at that time no tie to prevent him ; he con- 
ceived that when he returned home he might be 
induced to enter into political life, to whidi his 
having travelled would be an advantage; and ha 
wished to know the world by sight, and to judge of 
men by experience. 

When his satire was ready for the press, he car- 
ried it with him to London. He was tnen just come 
of age, or about to be so ; and one of his objects in 
this visit to the metropolis was, to take his seat in 
the House of Lords before going abroad; but, in 
advancing to this proud distinrtion, so soothing to 
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the self-importance of youth, he was destmed to 
suffer a mortification which probably wounded him 
as deeply as the sarcasms of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Before the iineettng of ParUament, he wrote 
to his relation and guardian, the Earl of CarUsle, to 
remind him that he should be of age at the com- 
mencement of the Session, in the natural hope that 
his Lordship would make ah offer to introduce him 
to the House : but he was disappointed. He only 
received a formal reply, acquainting him with the 
technical mode of proceeding, and the etiquette to 
be observed on such occasions. It is therefor not 
wonderful that he should ha\^e lesented such treat- 
ment ;' and he avenged it by those lines in his satire, 
for which he afterward expressed his regret in the 
third' canto of Childe Harold. 

Deserted by his guardian. at a, crisis so interest-i 
ing, he was prevented for 3ome time from taking^ 
his seat in Parliament ; being oUiged to procure affi- 
davits in proof of his grandfather's marriage with 
Miss Trevannion, which having taken place in a 
private chapel at Carhais, no regular certificate 
of the ceren^ "iny could be produced. At lengtli^ all 
the"- necessary evidence having been obtained, on 
the 13th of March, 1809, he presented himself in tlie 
House of Lords alone^-a proceeding consonant to 
his character, for he was not so friendless nor un- 
known, but that he might have procured some peer 
to have gone with him. I^, however, served to 
make hi§ introduction remarkable. 

On entering the House, he is described to have 
appealed abashed and pale : he passed the woolsack 
without looking round, and advanced to the table 
where the proper officer was attending to adminis- 
ter.the oaths. When he had gone through them, 
the chancellor quitted his seat, and went towards 
him with a smile, putting out his hand in a friendly 
manner to weldome him, hut he made a stiff bow, 
afid only touched with the tip of his fingers tha 
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chancellor's hand, who immediately returned to his 
seat. Such is the. account given of this important 
incident by Mr. Dallas, who went with him to the 
bar ; but a characteristic circumstance is wanting. 
"W3ien Lord Eldon advanced with the cordiality de- 
scribed, he caressed with becoming courtesy his 
regret that the rules of the Housie had obliged him 
to call for the evidence of his grandfather's mar- 
riage. — ^" Your Lordship has done your duty, and no 
more," was the cold reply, in the words of Tom 
Thumb, and which probably was the cause of the 
marked manner of the chancellor's cool return to 
his seat. . 

The satire was published anonymously, and im- 
mediately attracted attention ; the Isale was rapid, 
and a new edition b^ing called for, Byron revised it. 
The preparations for his travels being com^deted, 
he then embarked in July of the same year, with 
Mr. Hobhouse, for Lisbon, atxd thence proceeded by 
the southern provinces of Spain to Gibraltar. 

In the account of his adventures during this jour- 
ney, he seems to have felt, to an exaggerated de- 
gree, the hazards to which he was exposed. But 
many of his descriptions are given with a bright 
pen. That of Lisbon has always beeii admired for 
its justness, anc| the mixture of force and familiarity. 

. What beauties doth Lisboa^s port unfold ! 
Her image floating on that noble tide," ^ 

Which poets vainly pave with sands of gold, 
But now whereon a thousand keels did ride, 
Of mighty strength since Albion was allied, 

' And ts the Lusians did her aid afford. 
A.nation swoln with ignorance and pride, 
Who lick, yet loathe, the hand that waves the sword 
To save them fhmi tb^ wrath of Gaul** uasparing lord ' 

But whoso entereth within this town, 
That -sheening far celestial seems to be. 
Disconsolate will wander up and down. 
Mid mai)y things unsightly strange to see, 
For hut and palace show li^e filthily ; 
The dingy denizens are rear'd in dirt; 
No personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanness ofsurtoiit and shirt. 
Though shent with Egypt's plague, unkempt, unwash'd, uxUtort 
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GoRsidering' the interest which he afterward took 
In the affairs of Greece, it is remarkable that he 
should have passed through Spain, at the period he 
has described, without feeling any sympathy with 
the spirit which then animated that nation. Intent, 
however, on his travels, pressing onward to an un- 
known goal, he paused^ot to inquire as to the earnest- 
ness of the patriotic zeal of the Spaniards, nor once 
dreamed, even^ for adventure, of taking a part ,in 
their heroic cause* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

, ¥^kt Aeqtudntanee with Byron-^EmJbark together^The Voyage, 

It was at Gibraltar that I first fell in with Lord 
B3nron. I had arrived there in the packet from 
jGngland, in indifferent health, on my way to Sicily. 
I had then no mtention of travelling. I only went 
a trip, intending, to return home after spending a few 
weeks in Malta, Sicily, and Sardinia ; having, before 
my departOTe, entered into the society of I^incolnV 
Imi, with the design of studying the law. 

At this time, my friend, the late Colonel Wright, 
of the artillery, was secretary to the governor ; and 
during the short stay of the packet at the rock, he 
invited me to the hospitalities of his house, and 
among other civilities gave me admission to the gar* 
rison library. 

The day, I well remember, was exceedingly sultry. 
The air was sickly; and if the wind was not a si- 
rocco, it was a withering levanter — oppressive to the 
functions of life, and to an invalid denyiiig all exer- 
cise. Instead of rambling over the fortifications, I 
was, in consequence, constrained to spend the hottest 

Fa 
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part of the day in the library; and, while sitting 
there, a young man dame in and seated hims^ op- 
posite to me at the table where I was reading*. 
Something in his appearance attracted my atten- 
tion. His dress indicated a Londoner of some 
fashion, partly by its neatness and simplicity, with 
just so much of a peculiarity of style as served to 
show, that although he belonged to the order of 
metropolitan beaux, he was not altogether a com- 
mon one. 

I thought his face not unknown to me ; I began to ' 
conjecture where I could have seen him ; and, after 
an unobserved scrutmy, to speculate both as to his 
character and vocation. His physiognomy was pre- 
possessing and intelligent, but ever and anon his 
brows lowered and gathered; a habit, as I then 
thought, with a degree of affectation in it, probably 
first assumed for picturesque effect and energetic 
expression ; but which I afterward discovered was 
undoubtedly the occasional scowl of some unplea- 
sant reminiscence : it was certainly disagreeable — 
forbidding— but still the general cast of his features 
was impressed with elegance and character. 

At dinner, a large party assembled at Colonel 
Wright's ; among others the Countess of Westmore- 
land, with Tom Sheridan and his beautiful wife; 
and it happened that Sheridan, in relating the local 
news of the morning, mentioned that Lord Byron 
and Mr. HobHouse had come in from Spain, and 
were to proceed up the Mediterranean in the packet. 
He was not acquainted with either. 

Hobhouse had, some short time before I left Lon- 
don, published certain translations and poems rather 
respectable in their way, and I had seen the work, 
so that his name was not altogether strange to me.' 
Byron's was familiar— the Edinburgh Review had 
made i,t so, and still more the satire g7 English Bards 
and Scotch I^eviewers, but I was not conscious of 
having seen the persons of either. 
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On the following evening I embarked early, and 
soon after the two travellers came on board ; in one 
of whom I recognised the visiter to the library, and 
he proved to be Lord Byron. In the little bustle 
and process of embarking their luggage, his Lordship 
affected, as it seemed to me, more aristocracy than 
befitted his years, or the occasion ; and I then thought 
of his singular scowl, and suspected him of pride 
and irascibility. Tlie impression that evening was 
not agreeable, but it was interesting ; and that fore- 
head mark^ the frdwn, was calculated to awaken 
curiosity, and beget conjectures.. . 

Hobhouse, with more of the Commoner, made him- 
self one of the passengers at once ; but Byron held 
himself aloof, and sat on the 'rail^ leaning on the 
mizzen shrouds, inhaling, as it were, poetical sym- 
pathy, from the gloomy rock, then dark and stem in 
the twilight. There was in all about him that eve- 
ning much waywardtiess ; he spoke petulantly to 
Fletcher, his valet; and was evidently ill at ease 
with himself, and fretful towards others. I though^ 
he would turn out an unsatisfactory shipmate'; yet 
there was something redeeming, in the tones of his 
voice, when, some time after he had indulged his 
sullen meditation, he again addressed Fletcher; so 
that, instead of finding him ill-natured, I was soon 
convinced he' was only capricious. 

Our passage to Sardinia was tardy, owing to 
calms ; but, in other respects, pleasant. About the 
third day Byron telented from his rapt mood, as if 
he felt it was out of place, and became playful, and 
disposed to contribute his fair proportion to the ge 
neral endeavour to wile aiway the tediousness of 5ie 
dull voyage. Among other expedients for that pur- 
pose, we had recourse to shooting at bottles. ByTon, 
I think, supphed the pistols, and was the best shot, 
but' not very pre-eminently so. In the calms, the 
jolly-boat was several times lowered ; and, on one 
of ^ose occasions, his Loidship, with the captaLok 
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caught a turtle — ^I rather think two — ^we likewise 
hooked a shark, part of which was dressed for 
breakfast, and tasted, without rehsh ; your shark is 
but a cannibal dainty. 

As we approached the gidf, or bay, of Cagliari, in 
Sardinia, a strong north wind caWe from the shore, 
and we had a whole disagreeable day of tacking, but 
next morning, it was Sunday, we found outselves 
at anchor near the mole, where we landed. Byr(m, 
with the captain, rode o^t some distance into the 
country, while I walked with Mr. Hobhouse. about 
the town: we left om* cards for the consul, and Mr. 
Hill, the ambassador, who invited us to dinner. In 
the evening we landed again, to avail ourselves of 
the invitation ; and, on this occasion, Byron and his 
Pylades dressed themselves as aids-de-camp— a cir- 
cumstance which, at the time, did not tend to im- 
prove my estimation of the solidity of the character 
of either. But such is the force of habit : it appeared 
a less exceptionable affectation in the young peer, 
than in tl^e commoner. / * ^ 

Had we parted at Cagliari, it is probable that I 
should have retained a much more favourable recol- 
lection of Mr. Hobhouse than of I^ord B3rroh ; for he 
was a cheerful companion, full of odd and droll sto- 
ries, which he told extremely well; he was also 
good-humoured andinteUigent — altogether an advan- 
tageous specimen of a weU-educated English gentle- 
man. Moreover, I was at the time, afflicted with a 
nervous dejection, which the occasional exhilaration 
produced by his anecdotes and college, tales often 
materially dissipated, though, for the most part, they 
were more after the manner and matter of Swift than 
of Addison. 

Byron was, during the passage, in delicate health, 
and upon an abstemious regimen. He rarely tastea 
wine, nor more than half a glass, mingled with water, 
when he did. He ate little; no animal food, but only 
bread and vegetables. He reminded me of the gowl 
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that picked rice with a needle ; for it was manifest, 
that he had not acquired his knowledge of the world 
by always difting so sparely. If my remen^rance 
is not treacherous, he only spent one evening in the 
cabin with us— the evening before we came to an- 
chor at Cagliari ; for, when the lights were placed, 
he made himself a man forbid; took his station on 
the railing between the pegs on which the sheets are 
belayed and the shrouds, and there, for hours, sat in 
silence,' enamoured, it may be, of the moon. All 
these peculiarities, with his caprices, and something 
inexplicable in the cast of his metaphysics, nubile 
they serve to awaken interest, contributed little to 
conciliate esteem. He was often strangely rapt — 
it may have been from his genius ; and, had its 
grandeur and darkness been then divtdged, sus-. 
ceptible of explanation; but, at the time, it threw, as 
it were, around him the sackcloth of penitence. 
Sitting amid the shrouds and rattlings, in the tran- 
' quillity of the moonlight, churming an inarticulate 
melody, he seemed almost apparitional, suggesting 
dim reminiscences of him who shot the Sbatros. 
He was as a mystery in a winding-sheet, crowned 
with a halo. . 

The influence of the incomprehensible phantasma 
which hovered about Lord Bjrron has been more or 
less felt by aU who ever approached him. That he 
iometimes came out of the cloud, and was familial 
and earthly, is true ; but his dwelling was amid the 
murk and the mist, and the home of his spirit in the 
i^ysm of the storm, and the hiding-places of guilt. 
He was, at the time of which I am speakin?, scarcely 
two-and-twenty, ai^d cotdd claim no higher praise 
than having written a clever woridly-minded satire ; 
and yet it was impossible, even then, to reflect on 
the bias of his mind, as it was revealed by the casual- 
ties of conversation, without experiencing a pre- 
sentiment, that he was destined to execute some sin- 
gular and ominous purpose. The description he ha^ 
given of Manfred in his youth, was of himself. 
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My spirit walk'd not with the souhi of meo, 
Nor look*d apon the earth with human ejrea; 
The thirst of their ambition was not mine; 
The aim of their existence was not mine. 
My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powei% 
Made me a stranger. Though I wore the (brra, ' 
I had no sympathy with breathing flesh. 
My joy was in the wilderness— to breathe , 
The difficult air of the iced mountain's top, 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect's jvinf 
Flit o'er the herbless -granite ; or to plunge 
Into the torrent, and to roll along 
• On the swift whirl of the new-breaking wave 
Of river, stream, or ocean, in their flow — 
In these my early strength exulted ; or 
To follow through the night the moving n^oon. 
The stars, and their developement; or catch ' 
'^ The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim; 

Or to look listening on the scatterM leaves, 
While autumn winds were at their evening song 
These were my pastimes^-and to be alone. 
For if the beings, of whom I was one- 
Bating to be so— cross'd me in my path, 
I felt myself degraded back to them. 
And was all clay^agaio. 



CHAPTER IX. 



JHkmt at the Ambaasador'a—Operar-Duasier (^ Byron at MdUa^Mn. 

Spencer-Smith. 

I SHALL always lemember Cagliari with particular 
pleasure; for it so happened that I formed theio 
three of the mbst agreeable acquaintances of my life 
and one of them was with Lord Byron ; for s^thougfa 
we had been eight days together, I yet could not 
previously have accounted myself acquainted with 
his Lordship. 

After dinner, we all went to the theatre, which was 
that evening, on account of some court festival, bril- 
liantly illuminated. The royal family were pre- 
sent, and the opera was performed with more taste 
aod execution tiuaiii I had expected to meet with io 
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SO remote a place, and under the restrictions nrhich 
reridfered the intercourse- with the continent then so 
difficult. > Among other remarkable characters pointed 
out to us^ was a nohletnan in the pit, actually under 
the ban of outlawry for murder. I have often won- 
dered if the incident had any effect on the creation 
of Lara ; for we know not in what small germs the 
^conceptions of genius originate. 

But the most important occurrence of that evening 
arose from a. delicate observance of etiquette on the 
part of the ambassador. After carrying us to his 
box, which was close to that of the royal family, 
in order that we might see the members of it pro- 
perly, he retired with Lord Byron to another box, an 
inflexion of manners to propriety in the best pot^sible 
taste — for the ambassador was doubtless aware that 
his Lordship's raitk would be known to the audience, 
and I conceive that this little arrangement was 
adopted to make his. person also known, by showing 
him with distinction apart from the other strangers. 

When the performance was over, Mr. Hill came 
down with Lord Byron to the gate of the upper town, 
where his Lordship, as we were taking leave, thanked 
him with more elocution than was precisely requi- 
site. The style and formality of the speech amused 
Mr. Hobhouse, as well aspthers ; and, when the mi- 
nister retired, he began to rally his Lordship on the 
subject. But Byron really fancied that he had ao^ 
quitted hiniself with grace and dignity, and took the 
jocularity of his friend amiss — a Sttle banter ensued 
—the poet became petulant, and Mr. Hobhouse 
walked on ; while Byrori, on accT>unt of his lame- 
ness, and the roughness of the pavement, took hold 
of my ann, appealing to me, if he could have said 
less, after the kind and hospitable treatment we had 
all received. Of course, though I thought pretty 
much as Mr. Hobhouse did, I could not do otherwise 
than civilly asdent, especially as hts Lordship's com 
forty at ibff moment, seemed in some degree d«>. 
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pendent on being cdnfinned in the good opinion he 
was desirous to entertain of iiis own courtesy. From 
that night I evidently rose in his good graces ; and, 
as he was always most agreeable and interesting 
when familiar, it was worth my while to adyaneey 
but by cautious circumvallations, into his intimacy ; 
for his uncertain temper made his favour precarious. 

The next morning, either owing to the relaxation 
of his abstinence, which he could not probably ^ell 
avoid amid the good things of the ambassadorial 
table ; or, what was, peihapsj less questionable, some 
legret for^ his petulance towards his friend, he was 
indisposed,, and did not make his appearance, till ^ate 
in the evening. I rather suspect, though there was 
no evidence .of the fact, that Hobhouse received any 
concession which he may have made with induh* 
gence ; for he remarked to me, in a tone that im- 
plied^ both forbearance^ and generosity of regard, 
that it was necessary to humour him like a child. 
But, in whatever manner the reconciliation was ac- 
^complished, the ptosengers partook of the blessings 
of the peace. Byron, during the following day, £urwe 
were sailing along t^e picturesque shored of Sicily, 
was in the highest spirits; overflowing widi glee, 
and sparkling with quaint sentences. The cham- 
paign was uncorked and in the finest condition. 

Having landed the mail at Girgenti, we stretched 
over to Malta, where we arrived about noon next 
day — ^all the passengers, except Orestes and Pylades, 
being e?iger to land, went c«i shore with the captain. 
They remained behind for a reason — ^which an acci- 
dental expression of B3rron let out — much to my 
secret amusement ; for I was aware they would be 
disdtppointed, and the anticipation was relishing. 
They expected — ^at least he did — ^a salute from t^ 
batteries, and sent ashore notice to Sir Alexander 
Ball, the governor^ of his arrival; but the guns were 
•ulky, and evinced no respect of persons; so that 
late in the afternoon, about the heel of the evening, 
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the two magnated were obliged to come on shore, 
and slip into the city unnoticed and unknown. 

At this time Malta was in great prosperity. Her 
commerce was flourishing; and the goodly clusters 
of its profita hung ripe and rich at ^yery door. TTie 
merchants were tndy hospitable, and few more so 
thai) Mr. Chabot. As I had letters to him, he invited 
me to dinner, along with .seyeral other friends pre- 
viously engaged. In the cool of the evening, as we 
were sitting at our wine. Lord Byron and Mr. Hob- 
house were announced.. His Lordship was in better 
spirits' than I had ever seen him.* His appearance 
showed, as he entered the room, that they had met 
with some adventure, and. he chuckled with an in- 
ward sense of enjoyment, not altogether without- 
spleen — a kind of malicious satisfaction — ^as his 
companion recounted with all becoming gravity tbeir 
woes and sufferings, as an apology for begging a bed 
and morsel for the night. God forgive me ! but I 
partopk of Byrbn's levity at the idea of personages 
so consequential wandering destitute in die streets, 
seeking for lodgings, as it were, from door to door, 
and rejected at all. k - 

Next day, however, they were accommodated by 
the Governor with an agreeable house in the upper 
part of Valetta ; and his Lordship, as soon as they 
were domiciled, began to take lessons in Arabic from 
a monk — ^I believe one of the librarians of the pub- 
lic library. His whole time was not, however, de- 
voted to study; for he formed an acquaintance with 
Mrs. Spencer Smith, the lady of the gentleman of 
that name, who had beeq our resident minister at 
Constantinople : he affected a passion for her; but it 
was only Platonic l^he, however, beguiled him of his 
Valuable yellow diaikond-ring. She is the Florence of 
Childe Harold, and m<erited thef poetical embalmment, 
or ralher the amber immortalization, she possesses 
there — being herself a heroine. There was no eX' 
Bggeration in saying that many incidents of her Ufa 

G 
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would appear improbable in fiction. Her adventtmes 
with the MaCrquis de Salvo form one of the prettiest 
romances in the Italian language ; every thing in hor 
destiny was touched with adventure : nor was it the 
least of her claims to sympathy that she had incurred 
the special enmity of Napoleon. 

After remaining about three weeks at Malta, Byron 
embarked with his friend in a brig of war, appointed 
to convoy a fleet qf small merchantmen to Pr^vesa. 
I had, about a fortnight before, passed over with the 
packet on her return from Messina to Girgenti, and 
did not fall in with them again till the following 
spring, when we met at Athens. In the mean time, 
besides his Platonic dalliance with Mrs. Spencer 
Smith, Bjrron had hivolved himself in a quarrel with 
an officer; but it was satisfactorily settled. 

His residence at Malta did pot greatly interest 
him. The story of its chivalrous masters made no 
impression on his imagination; none that< appears 
in his works ; but it is not the less probable that the 
remembrance of the place itself occupied a deep 
niche in his bosom : for I have remarked, that he 
had a voluntary power of forgetfulness^ which, on 
more than one occasion, struck me as singular: and 
I am led in consequence to think, that something un- 
pleasant, connected with, -this quarrel, may have been 
the cause of his suppression of all direct allusion .to 
the island. It was impossible that his imagination 
could avoid the impulses of the spirit which haunts 
the walls and ramparts of Malta ; and the silence of 
his muse on a topic so rich in romance, and so well 
calculated to awaken associations concerning the 
knights, in unison with the ruminations of Childe 
Harold, persuades me that there must have been 
some specific cause for the omission. If it were 
nothing in the duel, I should be inclined to' say, not- 
withstanding the seeming improbability of the no- 
tion, that it was owing to some curious modification 
of vindictive spite. It might not hB that Malta 
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should receive no celebrity from his pen; but as- 
suredly he had met with something there which 
made him resolute to forget th6 place. The ques- 
tion ^ to what it was, he never answered: the re- 
sult would throw light into the labyrinths of his 
character. 



CHAPTER X. 



Attis from. MaUa to Frevsa^Lomdt at PatrM—SaUs agatnr^Pasaef 

Itkaca^Arrnxd at Prevesa, 

It was on the 19th of September, 1809, that Byron 
saUed in the Spider brig from Malta for Prevesa, and 
on the morning of the fourth day after, he first saw 
the mountains of Greece; next day he landed at 
Patras, and walked for some time among the currant- 
grounds between the town and the shore, Around 
him lay one of the noblest landscapes in the world, 
and ajfar in the north-east rose the purple summits 
of the Grecian mountains. 

Having re-embarked, the Spider proceeded towards 
her destination; 'the poet not receiving much aug- 
mentation to his ideas of the grandeur of the an- 
cients, from the magnitude of their realms and states. 
Ithaca, which he doubtless regarded with wonder 
and disappointment, as. he passed its cliffy shores, 
was then in possession of the French. In the course 
of a month after, the kingdom of lJl3r8ses surren- 
dered to a British Serjeant and seven men. 

Childe Harold ndl'd, and pamM the barren spoC, 
Where Bad Penelope o^erlook'd the wave ; 
And onward TieWd the moont, not yet finritoC. 
Hie lorei's reftige, and the Lesbian'a grave. 

But when he aaw the evening dtarabcfvo • 
L0[icadia*« fiGur-prqjeetinf rock of wo^ 



^ 
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And h«il*d the last ncNnt of flruitleM love, 
He (bit, or deem'd he felt, no common glow ; 
And as the stately vessel glided slow 
Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount, - 
He watch'd the billows', melancholy flow. 
And, sunk albeit in thdoght as he was wont— 
More i^acid seem'd his eye, and smooth his pallidftvAt 

At seven in the evening, of Ike same day on whicli 
he passed Leucadia, the vessel came to anchor off 
Prevesa. The day was wet and gloomy, alfd the 
appearance of the town was little calculated to be- 
speak cheerfulness. But the novelty in the costume 
and appearance of the inhabitants and their dwell- 
ings, produced an immediate effect on the imagina- 
tion of Bjnron, and we can trace the vivid impression 
animating and adorning his descriptions. 

The wild Albanian, kittled to his knee. 
^ With shawl-girt head and ornamented gun, 

And goId-embr(^der*d garmeifts, fair to see; 
Theorimson-scarfed men of Mhcedon;. 
The, Delhi with his cap of terror on, 
And' crooked glaive ; the lively, supple Greek, ' 
And swarthy Nubia's mutilated son ; . ^ j 

Tlie bearded Turk, that rarely deigns lo speak, 
Master of all around, too potent to be medu 

Having partaken of a consecutive dinner, dish 
after dish, with the brother of the English consul, 
the travellers proceeded to visit the governor of the 
own : he resided within the enclosiure of a fort, and 
they were conducted towards hirii by a long gallery^ 
open on one side, and through several large unfur- 
nished rooms. In the last of this series, the go- 
vernor received them with the wonted solemn civi- 
lity of the Turks, and entertained them ^vith pipes 
and 'coffee. Neither his appearance, nor the style 
of the entertainment, were distinguished by any dis- 
play of Ottoman grandeur; he was seated on a sofa 
in the midst of a group of shabby Albania guards, 
who had but litUe reverence for tiie greatness of the 
guests, as they sat down beside them, and stared and 
laughed at their conversation with the governor. 
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jBut if the circumstances and aspect of the place, 
derived no importance from visible splendour, every 
object around was Enriched with stories and classic^ 
recollections. The battle of Actium was fought 
within the gulf. 

Ambraeia's gulf behold, where once was lost 
A world for woman — ^lovely, harmlew thing ! 
In yonder rippling bay, their naval host 
Did many a Koman chief and Asian king 
Tp doabtAil conflictj'certain slaughter bring. 
Look where the second Cssal^ tnmhies rose ! 
Now, like the lands that rear'd them, wkheiing ; 
. Imperifli monarchs doubling human woes ! 
God ! was ^y globe ordain'd for such to win and loss t 

ft 

Having inspected the ruins of Nicopolis, which 
ar^ more remarkable for their desultory extent and 
scattered remnants, than for any remains of jnagni-. 
ficence or of beauty, 

Chllde Harold pan^d o'er manv a mount sublime, 
Through lands scarce notice^ iii histdric tales 
Yet in fluned Attica such lovely dales 
Are rarely seen ; nor caik fiur Tempo boast 
A charm they know not ; loved Parnassus Aula, 
Though classio ground and consecrated most, 
To match some spots th^ luifc within this lowering eoasi; 

In this journey he was still accompanied hy Mr. 
Hobhouse. They had provided themselves with a 
Greek to serve as a , dragoman. With this person 
tiiey soon became "dissatisfied, in consequence of 
their general si^spicion of Greek integrity, and be- 
cause of the necessary, influence which such an ap- 
pendage' acquires in Uie exercise of his office. He 
IS the tongue and purse-bearer of his master; he 
procures mm lodging, food, horses, and all con« 
veiiiences ; must support his dignity with the Turks 
— a difficult task in those days for a Greek-r-and his 
manifold trusts demand that he should be not only 
active and ingenious, but prompt and resolute. In 
the qualifications of this essential servant, the tra- 
vellers were not fortimate — ^he never lost an oppor^ 

G2 
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tunitj of pilfering;— he wa^ howler, zealous, bus- 
tling, and talkative, and withal good-humoured ; and, 
having his mind intent on one object — ^making money 
— was never lazy nor drunken, negligent nor unpre- 
pared. 

On the Isk of October they embarked, and sailed 
up the gulf of Salona, where they were shown into 
an empty barrack for lodgings. In this habitation 
twelve Albanian soldiers and an officer were quar- 
tered, who behaved towards them with civility. On 
their entrance, the officer gave them pipes .and coffee, 
and after they had dined in their own apartment, he 
invited them to spend the evening with hiin» and they 
condescended to partake of his hospitality. 

Such instances as these inordinary biography would 
be without interest; but when it is considered how"^ 
firmly the impression of them was re tamed in the 
mind of the poet, and how intimately th^y entered 
into the substance of his reminiscences of Greece, 
they acquire dignity, and become epochal in the his- 
tory of the developement of his intellectual powers. 

** All the Albanians," says Mr. Hobhouse, " stmt 
very much when they walk, projecting theii chests, 
throwing back their heads, ^ind moving very slowly 
from side to side. Elmas (as the officer was'called) 
had this strut more than any man perhaps "we saw 
afterward; and as the sight was then quite new to 
us, we could not hejp staring at the magisterial and 
fiuperia'tively dignified air of a man with great holes 
in his elbows, and looking altogether, as to his gar- 
ment, like what we call a bull-beggar." Mr. Hob* 
house describes him as a captain, but by the number 
of men under him, he could have been of no higher 
rank than a serjeant. — Captains are centurions. 

After supper, the officer washed his hands with 
Boap, inviting the travellers to do the same,' for they 
had eaten a little with him ; he did not, however, give 
the soap, but put it on the floor with an air so remark- 
able, as to induce Mr. Hobhouse to inquire the mean^ 
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fag of it, and he was informed that there is a super* 
stition in Turkey against giving soap: it is thought 
it will wash awajr love. 

Next day it rained, and the travellers were obliged 
to remain under shelter. The evening was again 
spent with the soldiers, who did their utmost to amuse 
them with Greek and Albanian songs and freaks of 
jocularity. 

In the morning of the 3H of October they set 
out for/ Arta, with ten horses; four for themselves 
and servants, four for their luggage, and two for two 
soldiers whom they were induced to take with them 
as guards. B3nron takes no notice of his visif to 
Arta in Childe Harold ; but Mr. Hobhoiise has given 
a minute, account of the town. They met there 
with nothing remarkable. 

The remainder of the journey to Joannina, the 
capital then of the famous Ali'Pashaw, was rendered 
unpleasant by the wetness of the weather; still 4t 
was impossible to pass through a country so pic- 
turesque in its feature, and rendered romantic by the 
traditions of robberies and conflicts, without receiv- 
ing impressions of that kind of imagery which con- 
stitutes the embroider^ on the vestment of poetry. 

The first view of Joannina seen in the morning 
6];htyOr glittering in the setting sun, is lively and 
alluring. The houses, domes, and minarets, shining 
through wardens of orange and lemon-trees, and 
groves of cypresses ; the lake, spreading its broad 
mirror at the foot of the town, and the mountains 
rising al^rupt around, all combined to present a land- 
scape new and beautiful. Indeed, where may be its 
parallell the lake was the Acherusian, Mount Pindus 
was m sight, and the Elysian fields of mythology 
spread in the lovely plains over which they passed 
in approaching the town. 

' On entering Joannina, they were appalled by a 
spectacle chi^'acieristic of the country. Opposite a 
butcher's shopithey beheld hanging from the bought 
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of a tree a man's aim, with psirt of the side toiB 
from the body. — ^Howlong is it since Temple-bar, in 
the very heart of London, was adorned widi the 
sciills of the Scottish noblemen who were beheaded 
for their loyalty to the son and representative of 
their ancient kings J 

The object of the visit to Joannina was to see All 
Pashaw, in those days the most celebrated vizier in 
all the western provinces, pf the Ottoman empire ; 
but he was then at Tepellentg., The luxury of rest- 
ing, however, in a capital, was not to be resisted, 
and ihey accordingly suspended their journey until 
tiiey had satisfied their curiosity with an inspection 
of every object which merited attention. Of Joan- 
nina,.it may be said,'they were almost the discover- 
ers, so Ultle was faiowii of it in England — I may say 
in Western Europe — ^previous to their visit. 

The palace and establishment of Ali Pashaw were 
of regal splendour, combining With oriental pomp 
the elegance of the Occident, and the travellers were 
treated by the vizier's officers with all -the courteay 
due to the rank of Lord B3nron, and every facility 
was afforded them to prosecute their journey. The 
weather, however — ^the season heing far advanced — 
was wet and unsettled, and they suffered more 
fatigue and annoyance than travellers for infonna- 
tion or pleasure should have had to encounter. 

The journey from Joannina to 2itza is among the 
happiest sketches in the pilgrimage of Childe Harolds 

 

fie paflfeiM bleak Pindus, Achemsia's lake> 

And left the primal city of the land, 

And onwards did his ftrther jouraey take 

To greet Albanians chief, whose dread commaQd 

Is lawless law ; for with a bloody hand 
' He sways a nation, turbulent and bold : v 

Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 

Disdain his power, and ftma their rocky hpld 
Hot I their defiance flur, nor yield uolesa^o gold. 

Monastic Zitza * fhrni thy shady brow, 
llioa amaU, but ftToiuM q^«r holy ground ! 
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Where'er we gaze, above, aron^id, below, 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms are foniid ; 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound ; 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole. 
Beneath, the distant torrent's rushing sound, 
.Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll 
Between thdee hanging rocks tbOL shock yet please the woL 

In the course of this journey the poet happened to 
be alone with his guides, when they lost their way 
during a tremendous thunderstorm, and he has com- 
memorated the circumstance in the n spirited staozas 
beginning — , 

ChUl and mirk te the nightly blast 



CHAPTER XI. 

Halt at ZUze^^The River Achenntr-^Greek Wine—A Oreek Chanot— 
Arrival,at TepeUerU—Tht Vizier's Palace, 

The travellers, on vtheir arrival at Zitza, went to 
the monastery to solicit accommodation ; and after 
some parley with one of the monks, through a small 
grating in a door plated with iron, on whi<^h marks 
of violence were visible, .and which, before the 
country had been tranquillized under the vigorous 
dominion of Ali Pashaw, had been frequently bat- 
tered in vain by the robbers who then infested the 
neighbourhood. The prior, a meek and lowly man, 
^ entertained them in a warm chamber with grapes 
and a pleasant white wine, not trodden out by the 
feet, ^ he informed them, but expressed by the 
hand. To this gentle and kind host Byrou alludes 
in his de^cpption of " Monastic Zitza." 

Amid the grove that crowns yon tufted hill,. 
Which, were it not for many a mountain nigh 
Rising in lofty ranks, and loftier still, 
Might wtU itself be deemed of dignity { 
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The tfmweoffm wlfite walls gUslm fiur on Mi^: 
Here dwells the caloyer, nor itide is he. 
Nor niggard of hie cheer; the passer-by 
Is welcome still ; nor heedless will he flee 
From hence, if he deligfat kind Nature's sheen to 



Having halted a night at Zitza, the travellets pro- 
ceeded on their journey next morning, by a road 
which led through the vineyards around the villages, 
and the view from a barren hill, \diich they were 
obUged to cross, is described with some of the most 
forcible touches of the poet's pencil'.  ^ 

Dnsky and hage, enlarging on the sight. 
Natures volcanic amphitheatra, 
, Chimera's Alps, extend firom left to right ; ' 

Beneath, a living valley seems to stir. ^ 

Flocks play, tr^es 'Wave, streams flow, the mountain flr 
Nodding above y behead black Achenm ! 
Once consecrated to the sepnlchre. 
Pinto ! if this be hell I look upon, • - 
doae shamed Eiyatnm's gates ; my shade shall seek fbr none ! 

The Acheron, which they crossed in this route, is 
now called the Kalamas, a considerable stream, as 
large as the Avon at Bath: but towards the evening^ 
they had some cause to think the Acheron had not 
lost all its original horror ; for a dreadful thunder- 
storm came on, ^companied with deluges of raiii, 
which more than once nearly carried away their 
luggage and horses. Byron himself does not notice 
this incident in Childe Harold, nor even the adven- 
ture more terrific which he met with alone in simi- 
lar circumstances on the night before their arrival at 
Zitza, wh^ his guides lost their way in the defiles^ 
of the mountains — adventuires sufficiently disagree- 
able in the advent, but full of poesy in the remem- 
brance. 

The first halt, after leaving Zitza, was at thejittle 
village of Mosure, where they were lodged in a mi- 
serable cabin, the residence of a poor -priest, who 
treated them with all the kindiless his humble means 
afibrded. From this place they proceeded next 
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mornings through a wfld and savage country, Inter- 
apersed with vineyards, to Delvinaki, where it would 
seem they first met with genuine Greek wine, that 
is, wine mixed \^ith resin and lime ; a more odious 
draught at the ^rst taste than any drug the apothe- 
cary mixes. Considering how much of allegory 
entered' into the comppsition of the Greek mytho- 
logy, it is probable that in representing the infant 
Bacchus holding a pine, the ancient sculptors in- 
tended an impersonation of the circumstance of resin 
being employed to preserve new wine. 

The travellers were now in Albania, the native 
region of Ali Pashaw, whom Uiey expected to find 
at Libokavo ; but on entering the- town, they were 
informed that he was farther up the country at Te- 
pellen6, or Tepalen, his native place. In their route 
from Libokayo to Tepalen they met with no adven- 
ture, nor did they visit Argyro-castro, which they 
saw some nine or ten miles off, — a large city, sup- 
posed to. contain about twejity thousand inhabitants, 
chiefly Turkd. When they 'rea<?hed Cezarades, a 
distance of not more than nine miles, which had 
taken them five hours to fravel, they wer6 agreeably 
accommodated for the night in a neat cottage ; and 
the Albanian landlord, ii; whose demeanour they 
could discern none of that cringing, downcast, sinis- 
ter look which marked the degraded Greek, received 
them with a hearty welcome. 

Next morning they resumed their journey, and 
halted one night more before , they reached Tepel- 
len^, in approaching which they met a carriage, not 
inelegantly constructed after the German fashion, 
with a man on the box driving foiu--in-hand, and 
two Albanian soldiers standing on the footboard be- 
hind. They were floundering on at a trot through 
mud and mire, boldly regardless of danger ; but it 
seemed to the English eyes of the travellers impos- 
sible that such a vehicle should ever be able to reach 
Libokavo, to which it was bound. In due time they 
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crossed tlie river Laos, or Voioutza, whickwas then 
fall, and appeared both to Byron and his friend as 
broad as the Thames at Westminster ; after crossing 
it on a stone bridge, they came in sight of Tepel- 
len^, when 

The son had sunk behind raat Tomerit, 
And Laos, wide and fierce, came roariiif by; 
The shadea of wonted night were gathering yet, 
When down the steep banks,' winding waj^yt 
Childe Harold saw, like meteors in the sky,- 
The glittering nunarets of Tepalen, % . 

Whose walls overlook the stream ; uofl drawing nigfa^ 
He heard (he busy hum of warri(^r-men 
Swelling the broeae that ngh'd along the lengthening i^eo 

• » 

On their arrival, they proceeded at once to the 
residence of Ali Pashaw, an extensive rude pile, 
where they witnessed a scene, not dissimilar to ihat 
which they might, perhaps, have bejicld some hun- 
dred years ago, in the castle-yard of a great feudal 
baron. Sol(Sers, with their arms piled against the 
wall, were assembled in different parts of the court, 
several horses, completely caparisoned, were led 
dbout, others were neighing uuder the hands of the 
grooms ; and for the feast of the night,,armed cooks 
were busy dressing kids and sheep. The scene is 
described with the poet's. HveUest pencil. 

Kchly eaparison'd, a ready row 
Of armed horse, and many a warlike store, 
Circled the wide extedding court below : 
AbOTe, strange groups adom'd the corridor 
And ofttimes through the area's echoing door, 
Some bigh-«app'd Tartar spurr'd his steed away 
The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Moor, 
Here mingled in their many-hued array. 
While the deep war-drum'a sound announced the c)ose ctitj ' 



 Some recline in groups. 



Scanning the motley scene that varies q>und. 
There some grave Moslem to devotion stoops. 
And some that pmoke, and some that play, are found. 
Here the Albanian proudly treads the ground 
Half-whispering, there the Greea Is heard to prate 
Hark ! from the mosque the nightly solemn sound; 
The Muezzin's call doth shake the minaret 
'Thece is no god but God '—to orayer— lo, God is g^reat!* 
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The peculiar quietness and ease with which the 
Mahprnmedans say their prayers, struck the travel- 
lers as one of the most peculiar characteristics which 
they had yet witnessed of that people. Some of the 
graver sort began their devotions in the places where 
mey were sitting, u^disturbed and unnotic-ed by those 
around them who were otherwise employed. — The 
prayers last about ten minutes ; they are not uttered 
aloud, but generally in a low voice, sometimes with 
only a motion of the lips ; and, whether performed 
in tiie public street or in a room, attract no attention 
from the by-standers. Of more than- a hundred of 
the guards in the gallery of the vizier's raansipn at 
Tepellen6, not more than five br siic were^en at 
prayers. The Albanians are not reckoned strict 
Mahommedans; but no Turk, however irreligious 
himself, ever disturbs the devotion of others. 

It was then the fast of Ramazan, and the tra^ 
vellers, during the night, were annoyed with the per- 
petual noise of the carousal kept up in the gallery 
and by the~ drum, and the occasional voice of the 
Muezzin. 

Jast at tbis season, fiamaxani's fast 
Throagh the long day its penance did midntaln : 
Bat wben the lingering twilight honr waa past, 
Bevel and fieasi assumed the iWe again. 
Now all was bustle, and the menial train 
Prepared and spread the plenteous board within ; 
*rhe vacant gallery ilow seemed made in vain, 
But from the chambers ^jame the mingling din, 
Anr* p«ge and'slave, sium,Vere passing out and-la 
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ctt^PTER xn. 

Audience appointed with AU PaskaW'^Descriptianof the Tizia's Ptr^ 
mmr—An Audience cf the Vizier <^ the Morea. 

s 

The progress of no other poet^s mind can be so 
clearly traced to personal experience, as that bf 
Byron^. The minXite details in the pilgrimage of 
Cnilde Harold are the observations- of an actu^ tra- 
veller. Had they been given in prose, they conld 
not have been less imbued with fiction. From tlus 
fidelity they possess a value equal to the excellence 
of the poetry, and ensure for. themselves ah interest 
as lasting as it is intense. When the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants shall have been changed 
by time and the vicissitudes of society, the scenery 
and the mountains will bear testimony to the accu* 
racy of Lord Byron's descriptions. -^ 

Thje day after the travellers' arrival at Tepellen6 
was fixed by the vizier for their first audience ;• and 
about noon, the time elppointed, an officer of the pa- 
lace with a white wand announced to them that his 
highness was ready to. receive thehi, and accord- 
ingly they proceeded from thigir own apartment, ac- 
cnmpaniedby the secretary of the vizier, and attended 
by their own dragoman. The usher of the white 
rod led the way, and conducted them through a suite 
of meanly-furnished apartihents to the presence- 
chamber.. Ali when they entered was standing, a 
courtesy of marked distinction from a Turk. As 
they advanced towards him, he seated himself, and 
requested them to sit near him. The room was 
spacious and handsomely fitted up, surrounded by 
that species of continued sofa which the upholsterers 
call a divan, covered with richly-embroidered velvet: 
in the middle of the floor was a large inarble basint 
in which a fountain was playing. 
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In iiiaif>l6>payed pavilion, wliere'a spiin; 
Of living water from the centre rose, • 

Whose bubbling did a genial freshness fling, ^ 

Aiid soft voluptuous couches breathed repo^ 
Ali reclined ; a man of war and woes. 
Tet in his lineaments ye cdnnot trace, 
While Gentleness her milder radianee throws 
Al^ng that aged, venerable fhce, 
The deeds' that lurk beneath^nd stain him with disgrace. 

Jt is not that yon hoary, lengthening beard, 
HI suits 'the passions that belbng to youth ; 
Lqfve conquers age— so Haflz hath averr'd : 
80 sings tlieTeiantandhe sings in sooth — , 
But crimes that scorn the tender vmce of Ruth, 
Beseeming all men Ul, but most the man 
In years, have mark'd him with a tiger's tooth ; 
Blood follows blood,, and through their mortal span, 
/ In bloodier acts conclude those who with l)lood began. 

When this was written AliPashaw was still living ; 
but the prediction which it implies wocis soon after 
verified, and he closed his stem and energetic life 
with a catastrophe worthy of its guilt and bravery. 
He voluntarily perished by firing a powder-magazine, 
when surrounded, beyond' all chance of escape, by 
the troops of the sultan his ipaster, who^e authority 
he had long contemned. 

Mr. Hobhouse describes him at this audience as a 
short fat man, abouf five feet ^we inches in height ; 
with a very pleasing face j fair and round ; and blue 
fair eyes, hot settled into a Turkish gravity. His 
beard was long and hoary, and such a one as any 
other Turk would have been proud of ; nevertheless, 
he, who was more occupied in attending to his guests' 
than himself, neither ga!zed at it, smelt it, nori^troked 
it, according to the custom of his countryi.nen, when 
they seek to fill up the pauses^ in conversation. He 
was not dressed ^th the usual magnificence of dig- 
nitaries of his degree, except Ihat his high turban, 
composed of many small rolls, was of golden mus- 
lin, and 14s ataghan studded with diamonds. 

He' was civil and urbane in the entertainment of 
his guests, and requested them to consider them- 
•elves as iiis childifen. It was on this occasion he 
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told Lord Pyron, that he discovered hik noble blood 
by the smallness of his hs^ds and ears : a remark 
which has become proverbial, and is acknowledged 
not to be without truth in the' evidence of pedigree. 

The ceremonies on such visits axe similar all ov^r 
Turkey, among personages of the same rank ; and as 
Lord Byron has not described in verse the details of 
what took place with him, it will not be altogether 
obtrusive here to reca))itulate what happened to my- 
self during a visit to VeM Pashaw, the son of AH x 
he Was then vizier of the Morea, and residing at Tri- 
polizza. , 

In the afternoon, about four o'clock, I set out for 
the seraglio with' Dr. Teriano, the vizier's physiciaji, 
and the vizier's Italian secretary. The gate of the 
palace was not unlike the entrance to some of the 
closes in Edinburgh, and the court withiir reminded 
me of Smithfield, in' London; but ft was not sur- 
rounded by such lofty buildings, nor in any degree 
of comparison so well constructedw ' We ascended a 
ruinous staircase^ which led to an open gallery, 
where three or four hundred of the vizier's Albanian 
guards were lounging. In an antechamber, which 
opened from the ^lery, a number of officers were 
smoking, and in the niiddle, on the floOr, two old 
Turks were seriously engaged at chess. 

My name being sent in to the vizierv a guard of 
ceremony was called, and after they had arranged 
themselves in the presence-chamber, I Was admitted. 
The doctor and th^ secretary having, in the mean 
time, taken off their shoes, accompanied me in to 
act as interpreters. \  

The presence-chamber was about forty feet smiare, 
showy and handsome: round the walls were placed 
sofas, which, from being covered with scarlet,, re- 
minded me of the woolsadcs in the House of Lords, 
In the farthest comer of the room, elevated on a 
crimson velvet cushion, sat the vizier, wrapped in a 
mipeib pelisse : on his head was a vast tuiban, in his 
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belt a dagger, incrosted with jewels, and on the lit- 
tle linger of his right hand he wor^ a soUtaire as 
large as the knob on the stopper of a vinegjgr-cruet, 
and which was said to have cost two thousand five 
hundred pounds sterling. In his left hand he held a 
string of small coral beads, '^a comboloio which he 
twisted backwards and forwards during the greater 
part of the. visit. On the sofa beside Mm lay a pair 
of richly-ornamented London-made pistols. ' At some 
distance, on the same sofa, but not on a cushion, sat 
Memet, the pashaw of ,NapoU Rpmania, whose son 
was contracted in marriage to the vizier's daughter. 
On the floor, at the foot of this pashaw, and opposite 
to. the vizier, a secretary was writing despatclies. 
These were the only persons in the room who had 
the honour of being seated; for, according to the 
etiquette of this viceregal court, those who received 
the vizieVs pay we're, not allowed to sit down in his 
presence. 

On my entrance, his highness piotioned to me to 
sit beside him, and through the medium of the inter- 
preters began with some commonplace , courtly in- 
significancies, as a prelude to i^ore interesting con- 
versation. In his manners I found liim free and af- 
fable, with a considerable tincture of humour and 
drollery. Among, other questions, he inquired if I 
had a wife i and beipg answered in the negative, he 
repUed to me himself in Italian, that I was a happy 
man, for he found his very troublesome : considering 
their probable number, this was Qotjmhkely. Pipes 
and ^coffee were in the mean time served. The 
pipe presented to the vizier was at least twelve feet 
long; the mouth-piece was formed of a single block 
of amber, about^the size of an ordinary cucumber, 
and fastened to the shaft by a broad hoop of gold, 
decorated with jewels* While the pipes and coffee 
were distributing, a musical clock, which stood in a 
niche, began to play, and continued doing so until 
this ceremony was over.. The coffee was literally 
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a drop of dr^ in a veiy small china dip, placed In 
a golden socket. His bigness was served with his 
coffee by Pashaw Bey, his generalissimo, a giant, 
with the tall crown of a dun-colonred beaver-hat on 
his head. In returning the cup to him, the vizier 
elegantly enicted in his face. After the regale of 
the pipes and coffee, thp attendants with^rew^ and 
his highness began a kind of political discussion, in 
which, though making use of an interpreter, he ma- 
naged to convey h^s questions with delicacy and ad- 
dress. 

On my rising to retire, his highness informed me, 
with more polite condescension than a Christian of 
a thousandth part of his authority woyld have done, 
that during my stay at TripoUzza horses were at my 
command, and guards who would accompany me to 
any part of the couhtry I niight choose, to visit. 
. Next morning, he sent a 6ompUmenlary message, 
importing, that he had ordered dinner to be prepared 
at the doctor's for me and two of ^his officers. The 
two officers were lively fellows ; one of them in par- 
ticular seemed to have acquired, by instinct, a large 
share -of the ease and politeness of Christendom. 
The difmer surpassed all count and reckoning, dish 
followed dish, till I began^ to fancy that the cook 
either expected I wovdd honour his highness's enter- 
tainment as CssksLjdid the supper of Cicero, or sup- 
posed that the party were not finite beings. During 
the course of this amazing service, the principcd 
singers and musicianis of tl^ seraglio arrived, and 
sung and played several pieces of very sweet Tm-kish 
music. Among others was a song composed by the 
late unfortunate sultari, Selim. the air of which was 
pleasingly simple and pathetic. I had heard of the 
sultan's poetry before^ a small collection of which 
has been printed. It is said to be interesting and 
tender, consistmg chiefly of little sonnets, written 
after he was deposed; in which he contrasts the 
tranquillity of his retirement with the perils and anx* 
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iedesof his former grandeur. After the itongft^ the 
servants of the officers, who were ^banians, danced 
a Macedonian reel, in which they exhibited several 
furious specimens of Higliland agility. The officers 
then took their leave, aikl I went to bed, equally gra- 
tified by the hospitality of thevizier and the incidents 
of the entertabment. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

JTie ]^ffkct9fAU Paslmi^9 Character on Lord Byron-^ShOek t^ tkt 
Career ffXiiy atui thie Peritverance wiih whick he puroued the (Kjedt 
4if his jkmbition, .> 

AxTHouoR nhiny trtdts and lineaments of Lord 
Byron's own character may be traced in the portraits 
of his heroes, I have yet often thought thstt Ali 
Pashaw was the mod^l from which he drew several 
of their most remarkable features; and on this 
nccoantitmaybe expedient to ^ve a sketch of 
that bold and stem personage ; — if i am correct in 
my congecture^-and the reader can judge for himself 
when iiie picture is before him — it would be a great' 
defect, according io the plan of this work, not to 
4oso. 

Ali Pashaw was bom at TepeHen^, about the year 
1750.. His fath^ was a pasinaw of two tails, but 
possessed of little inifuenee. At his death Ali suc- 
ceeded to no inheritance but the house in which he 
was bom; and it was his boast, in the plenitude of 
his.power, that he began his fortune with sixty paras, 
about eighteen pence steriing, and a muskets At 
that time the country was much infested with cattle- 
stealers, and the flockis and herds of the neighbour- 
ing villages were often plundered* 

Ali collected a few (oUdwerB from among the j«« 
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tainers of his father, made himself master, flnt of 
one village, then of another, amassed money, in* 
creased ms power, and at last fouild himself at iher 
head of a considerable body of Albanians^ whom he 
paid by plunder ; for he was then only « great robber 
-*the Rob Roy jof Albania : in a wc^ one of those 
independent freebooters who divide among them- 
selves so much of the riches and revenues of the 
Ottoman dominions. , . 

In following \tp this career, he met with many ad- 
ventures and reverses, but his course was still 
onwards, and uniformly distingiiished by enterprise 
and cruelty. His enemies.expected no mercy when 
vanquished in the field ; and when accidentally 
seized, in private, they were treated with equal rigour. 
It is reported that he even roasted alive on spits 
some of his most distinguished adverssLiies. 

When he had collected money enough, he bought 
a pashaUc ; and being invested with that dignity, ne 
became, stilX more eager to enlarge his possessions. 
He continued inconstant war' with the neighbouring 
pashaws ; and cultivating, by adroit agents, the most 
mfluential interest at Constantinople, he finally ob- 
tained possession of Joannina, and was confirmed 
pashaw of the territory attached to it, by an imperial 
firman. He then went to war with the pashaws of 
ijta, of .Delvino, and of Ocrida, whom he subdued, 
together with that of Triccala, and established a 
mnedominant influence over the agas of Thessaly. 
The pa^aw of Yallona he poisoned in -a bath at 
Sophia; ajad strengthened his power by marrying 
his two sons, Mouctar and Velhi, to the daughters 
of the successor and brother of the man whom he 
had murdered. In the Bride of Abydos, Lord 
Byron describes the assassination, but applies it to 
another party. ^ 
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But little dpem^d a hnOnef* wratii 
To quench his thirst had such a* cap : 
The bowl a bribed attendant bore- 
He drank one draofht, nmr needed mofe. 

Dxaixig this progression of his fortunes, he had 
been more than once called upon to furnish his quota 
of troops to the imperial armies, and had senred at 
their head with distinction gainst the Russians. 
He knew, his countrymen, however, too well ever to 
trust himself at Constantinople. It was reported 
Ihat he had frequently been offered some of the 
highest offices in the empire,' but he always declined 
them and. sought for power only amonff the fast- 
nesses of his native regfion. Stories of the* 4skill 
and courage with whi^ he counteracted several 
machinations to procure his head, were current and 
popular, throughout the country, and among the 
Greeks in general he was pertaimy rejprded as infe- 
rior only to the grand vizier himself But though 
distrusting .and distrusted, he always in the field 
fought for the sultan with great bravery, particularly 
against the famous rebel Pas^an Oglou. On his 
return from that war in 1798, he was, in consequence, 
made a pashaw of three tails,, or vizier, and waft 
more than once offered the ultimate dignity of grand 
vizier, but he stiH declined all the honours of the 
metropolis. The object of his ambition walB not 
temporary power, but to found a kingdom. 
He procured, however, pa^halics for his twt> sons, 
e younger of whom,yelhi, saved sufficient money 
ms firat government tor buy the pashalic of the 
Morea,' with the dignity of vizier, for which he paid 
seventy-five thousand pounds sterling. His eldest 
son, Mouctar, was of a more warlike turn, with less 
ambition than bis brother. At the epoch of which I 
am speaking, he supplied his father's place, at the 
head of the .Albanians in the armies of the sultan 
in which he greyly distinguished himself in tbt 
campaign of 1809 against tSd Russians. 
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The difficulties' which Ali Pasha\^ had to encoun- 
ter in establishing his ascendency, did not arise so 
much from the- opposition he met with fiom the 
neighbouring pashaws as from the nature of the 
people, and of the country of which he was deter- 
mined to make himself mastier. Many of the plains 
and valleys wych composed. his dom^inions were 
occupied Ijfy inh^itants who had beten 'always in 
rebellion, and were never entirely conquered by the 
Turks* such as the Chimeriotes, the Sidliotes, and 
the nations living among the mountains adjacent to 
the coast of tlie Ionian Sea. Besides this, the woods 
and hiUs of every part of his dominions were in a 
g^at degree possessed by formidable bands of rob- 
bers, who, recruited and protected by the villages, 
and commanded by chiefs as brave and as enter- 
prising as himself, laid extensive tracts under con- 
tribution, burning and plundering regardless of his 
jurisdiction. Against these, he prdpeeded with the 
most iron severity ; they were burned, hanged, be- 
lieaded, and impaled, in ' all parts of the country, 
tmtil they wete either exterminated or expelled. 
^ A short time before the arrival of Lord Byron- at 
Joannina, a large body of insurgents who infested • 
the mountains between that city and Tnccala, were 
defeated and dispersed by MouctarPasha^,who cut 
to pieces a hundred of them on the spot.) These 
robbers had been headed by a Greek priest, who, after 
the defeat, went to Constantinople and procured a 
firmai)i of protection, with which he ventured to re- 
turn to Joannina, where the vizicfr invited him to a 
<«)nference, and made him a prisoner. In deference 
to the firman, Ali confined mm in prison, but -used 
Irim weU until a messenger could bring from Oon- 
6tantinople a permission from the Porte to authorize 
him to do what he pleased with the reb^L-r-Itwas 
the arm of this man which'Byron beheld suspended 
from the bough on entering JoanniniEu 

By these vigorous measures, Ali Pashaw rendered 
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Qie gteater part of Albania and the contignous dis* 
tricts safely accessible, which were before overrun 
by bandits and freebooters; and consequently, b^ 
opening the country to merchants, and securing llxeir 
persons and goods, not only increased his own reve- 
nues, but improved the condition of his subjects. 
He built bridges over the rivers, raised causeways 
oyer the manSies, opened road^ adorned the country 
and the towns with, new buildings, and by many sa* 
lutary regulations, acted the part of a just, though a 
merciless, prince. . • 

In private life he was no less dis^tinguished for the 
same unmitigated cruelty, but he afforded many ex« 
ampl^s of strong affection. The wife of his soii 
Mouctar was a great favourite with the old man. 
Upon paying her a visit one morning, he found her 
in tears. He questioned her several tim'es as to the 
cause of her grief; she at last reluctantly acknow- 
lodged that it arose from the diminution of her bus* 
band's regard. He inquired if she thought he paid 
attention to other women; the reply «was in the af- 
firmative; and, she related that a lady of tiie name 
of Phrosyne, the wife of a rich Jew, had begidled 
her of her husbandls love ; for she haid s6en at the 
bath, upon the finger of Phrosyne, a rich ring, which 
had belonged to Mouctar, and which she had often 
in vain entreated him to give to her. Ali immedi- 
ately ordered the lady to hd seized, and to be tied up 
in a satek, and cast intb the lake. Various versions 
of this tragical tale ar<$ met with in all parts of the 
country, and the fate of Phrosyn^ is imbodied in a 
ballad of touching patl^os and melody. 

That the character of this intrepid pnd ruthless 
warrior made a deep impression on the mind of By- 
ron cannot be quest3;)ned. The scenes in which he 
acted were, as the poet traversed the country, every 
where around him; and his achievements, bloody, 
dark, and brave, had become themes of song and 
admiration. ^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

XeoM JoaKnibM for Prevtsa-^Land at Fanari^Albania^ByroHfs 

CkmracteritftkelnhahiUaas, 

^ Hatino gratified their curiosity with an inispec- 
tion of every object of interest atTepellend,tiie tra^ 
veller9 returned to Joannina, where they again re- 
sided seyeral days, partaking of the liQspitaJQty of 
the principal inhabitants. On the 3d of November 
they bade it adieu, and returned* to Salona, on tiie 
Gulf of Arta; where, in . consequence of hearing 
that th^ inhabitiauits of Gamia'were up in arms, that 
numerous b^nds of robbers had descended from the 
mountains of Ziccola and Agrapha, and had made 
their appearance on the other side of the gulf, they 
resolved to proceed by water to Prevesa, and having 
presented an order which they had received from All 
Pashaw, for the use of his galliot, she was immedi« 
iltely fitted out to convey Siem. In' the course of 
the.voya^ they sufibied a great deal. of alarm, ran 
some risk, and'were obliged to land on the mainland 
of Albania, in a bay called Fanari, contiguous to the 
mountainous district of Sulli.' There they procured 
horses, and rode to Volondorako, a town belonging 
to the vizier, by the primate pf which and his liigh* ' 
ness*s garrison they were received with all imagina- 
ble cinHty. Having passed the night there, they 
departed m the morning, which^ proving bright and 
beautiful, afforded them interesting views of tbe atefiip 
rnrr> f\xitic euvirous of SuUi. j 

Land of Albania, where bkander rosef 
Theme of the young, and beacon oT the wfaMp 
And'he hia namesake whoee oft-baffled flMs ^ 
Shrank ihrni his deeds of chiyalrons eminriae ; 
Land of Albania i let me bend mine eyea 
On thee,thoa ragged mirae of laTage men! 
The eioaa deaoenda, thy minaieta ame, 
And the pale ereacent aparklea in the glen, 
Through many a eypreae grove within each Gity*akML 
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' Of ihe iiihabitams of Albaxiia— the Almaoatau or 
Albauese — Lord. Byroa. says they reniinded him 
strongly of the Highlanders of Scotland, whom they 
undoubtedly resemble in dress, figm'e,and manner of 
living. '^The very mouAtains seemed Caledonian 
with a kinder climate. The kilt, though white, the 
spare active form, their dialect, Celtic in its sound, 
and their hardy habits, all carried me back to Mor- 
ven. No nation are so detested and dreaded by their 
neighbours as the Albanese ; the Greeks hardly re- 
gard them as Christians, or the Turks as Moslems, 
and in fact they are a mixture of both, and sometimes 
neither. Their habits are {^edatpry : all are armed* 
and the red-shawled Amaouts, the Montenegrinis, Chi-* 
meriotes, and Oedges, are treacherous ; the others 
differ somewhat in/ galrb, and essentially in charac** 
ter. . As fax as my oWn experience goes^ I can speak 
favourably. I was attended by two, an infidel and 
a Mussulman, to Constantinople and every other part 
of Turkey which came witfain my observations, and 
more faithful in peril andit^efatigable in service are 
no whereto be found. The infidel was named Ba- 
silius, the Moslem Dervish Tahiri ; the former ajnan 
of middle age, and the latter about my own. Basil! 
was strictly <;harged by Ali Pashaw in person to at- 
tend us, and Dervish was one of fifty who accompa- 
nied us through the forests of A^amania;to the banks 
of the Acheloiisj and onward to Missolong&i. T^ere 
I took him into my own service, and never had occa- 
sion to repent it till the moment of my departure. 

"When in 1810, after my friend, Mr. Hobhouse, 
left me for England, I i^as seized with a severe fever 
in the Morea,Uiese men saved mylifebyMghtening 
away my physician, whose throat they threatened 
to cut if I was not cured^within a given time- To 
this consolatory assurance of posthumous retribu- 
tion, and a resolute refusal of Dr. Romanelli's pre- 
scriptions, I attributed my recovery. I had left my 
last remaining English servant at Athens; my dra- 
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goman was as ill as myself, and my poor Ainaonts 
miTsed me with an attention which would have done 
honom* to civilization. 

^ They had a variety of adventmies, for the Mos- 
lem, Dervish, being a remarkably handsome man, 
was always squabbling with the husbands of Athens ; 
insomuch tliat four of the principal Turks paid me a 
visit of remonstrance at the convent, on the subject 
of his having takei; a woman to this bath-^-whom he 
had lawfully bought, however-T« thing quite contrary 
to etiquette. 

^ BasiU also was extremdy gallant among his own 
persuasion, and had the greatest veneration for the 
church, mixed with the highest contempt of church- 
mehy m^om he cuffed upon occasion in a most hete- 
rodox manner. Yet he never passed a church with- 
out crosjsing himself;, and I reniember the ri$k he 
ran on entering St. Sophia, \s^ Stamboul, because it 
had once been a place of /his worship* On remon- 
strating with him on hisf inconsistent proceedings, 
he invariably answered, ' Our church Js holy, our 
priests are thieves;' and then he crossed himself as 
usual, and boxed the ears of the iirst papas who re- 
fused to assist in any required operation, as was 
always found to be necessary Wherea priest had any 
influence widi the Cogia Bashi of his viUage. In- 
deedfB more aban4oned race of miscreants cannot 
exist, than the lower orders of the Greek clergy. 

. ^ When preparations were made for my return, my 
Albanians wiere summoned to receive their pay* 
Basili took his with- an awkward $how of regret at 
my intended departure, and marched away to his 
quarters with his bag of plasties. I sent for Der- 
vish, but for some time he was not to be found; at 
last he entered just as Signor Logotheti, father to 
thect-deDont Anglo-consul of Athens^ and some other 
of my Greek acquaintances, paid me a visit. Der« 
vish took the money, but on a sudden dashed it on 
the ground; and clasping his hands, which he raised 
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to his forehead, rushed out of the room weepmg 
tntterly. From that moment to the horn: of my em- 
barication, he continued his lamentations, and allouf 
efforts to console hmi only produced this answer, 
* He leaves me.' Signor Logotheti, who never wept 
before for any thing less than the loss' of a paras, 
melted; the padre of the convent, my attendants, 
my visiters, and I verily believe, that even Steme*s 
foolish fat scullion i^ould have left her fish-kittle to 
s3mipatHize with the unaffected and unexpected sor- 
row of this barbarian. . 

.''For my part, when I remembered that a short 
tame before my departure from England, a noble and 
most intimate associate had excused himself from 
taking leave of me, becauose he had to attend a rela- 
tion ' to a milliner's,* I lelt no less surprised than 
h^miliated by the present occurrence and the past 
lecollection. 

^ The Albanians in general (I do not mean the ctd- 
tivators of the earth in the provinces, who have also 
that appellation, but the mountaineers) have a fine 
east of countenance ; and the most beautiful women I 
have ever beheld, in stature and in features, we saw le- 
¥el^g the road broken down by the torrents between 
Delvinaki and jLibokavo. Their manner of walking 
is truly theatrical, but this strut is probably the effect 
of the capote or cloak depending from one shoulder. 
Their long hair reminds you of the Spartans, and 
their courage in destiltorywajcfare is unquestionable. 
Though they have some cavalry amoiig the Ged^es, 
I never saw a good Amaout horseman, but on foot 
they are never to be subdued."^ 

The travellers having left Yolondorako proceeded 
southward till they came near to the seaside, and 
passing^ along the shore, under a cattle belonging to 
Ali Pashaw, on the lofty summit of a ]steep~ rock, 
the^ at last reached Nicopolis again, the ruins of 
which they revisited. 

On their aroval at Prevesa, they had no choice^ 
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left but that of crosBing Camia, ^d • the country 
being, as already mentioned, overrua with robbers, 
they provided themselves with a guard of thirty- 
seven soldiers, a^d procured another galliot to take 
them down the Gulf of Arta, to the place whence 
they were to co|nmenee their land journey. 

Having embarked, they continued sailing ipirith 
very little wind until they reaQhed the fortress of 
Vonitza, where they waited all night, for the fresh- 
ening of the morning breeze^ with which &ey again* 
set sail, and about four o'clock in the anemoon 
arrived at Ufraikee. ,^ 

At this^place there was only a custom-house and 
a barrack . for troops close to .each other, and sur- 
rounded except towards the water, by a high walL 
In the evening the gatfes "^ere secured, and prepara- 
tions made for fe^eding their Alb^an guaros; a 
goat wai^ killed and roasted, whole, and four fires 
were kindled in the yard, around which the soldiers 
seated themselves in parties^ After eating and 
drinking, the greater part of theqti assembled at the 
largest of the fires, and, while the travellers were 
themselves with the elders ot the party seated on 
the ground, danced round the blaze to their own 
songs, with sistonishing Highland energy. . • 

Childe Harold at a little diataBee atood. 
And viewM, W not diapleaaed, the revelry, 
Nor hated harmleaa mirth, howerer nide ; 
In 800th, it waa bo vulgar aight to aee 
Their barbarona, yet their not indecent glee ; 
And aa the ilamea along their Ihcea g^eam'd, 
Their geatOrea nimble, dark eyea fl«sdking ftaa, 
The long wild loeka that to their girdlea atream'd, 
While thua in concert they thia lay half a^ag, haif«ereavfJ. 
» 

^ I talk not of meroy, I.talk not of fear; 
He neither moat know who would aerve the vlxif r ; 
Since the daya of onr projAet^ the ereaoenl no'er 
A chief ever gloripua like Ali Paahaw ** 
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. CHAPTER XV. 

tdav§ UtraOcee^Dangerotu Pan M tk& Wood9~-Caioona--^iuam 
between the^Guard tmd Prtma$e ^ the yiUagt^Mtduiar--Ofuri^ 
Misaolonghi-'Panuusua. 

VLjltoho 9p&oi the night at Utxaikee, B3at>n and hia 
friend continued t)ieir journey southward. The re- 
poTt9 of the state of tiie country induced them to 
take ten additional soldiers with theni) as their road 
for, the first two hours lay through dangerbus passes 
in the forest. On approaching these places fifteen 
or twenty of the paity walked briskly on before, 
and when they had gone through the pass halted 
until the trayellets came up. In the woods two or 
three, green spots were/discovered on .the road-side, 
and on tiiem Turkish tcmibstones, generally under 
a clump of trees, and near a well or fountain. . 

When they had passed the forest they reached an 
opep country, whence they sent, back the ten men 
whom they had brought from Utraikee. They then 
passed on to a village called Catoona, where they 
arrived by noon. It was their intention to have 
|yroceeded farther, that day, but their progress wad 
mterrupted by an affair between their Albanian 
guard and the primate of the village. As they were 
fookjng about, while hones, were collecting to cany 
their luggage, one of the soldiers drew his sword at 
the prin^ate, the head Greek magistrate ; guns were 
cocked, and in an instant, before either Lord Byron 
or Mr, Hobhouse could stop the affhiy, the primate, 
throwing off his shoes and clos^, fled so preci- 
pitately that he rolled down the hill and dislocated 
his shoulder. It was a long time before they could 
persuade him to return to his house, where they 
lodged, and whenlie did return he remarked that hie 
esdred comparatively little about his shoulder to tha 
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loss of a purse Tvith fifteen sequins, which dropped 
out of his pocket during the tumble. The hint was 
understood. 

Catoona is inhabited by Greeks only, and is a 
rural, well-built village. The primate's house was 
neatly fitted up with sofas. Upon, a knoll, in the 
middle of the village, stood a schobUiouse, and 
from that spot the view was very extensive. To 
the west are lofty mountains, rangmg from north to 
south, near the coast; to the east a. grand romantic 
prospect in the distance, and in the foreground a 
green valley, with a considerable river wmdii^ 
through a long line of country. - 

They had some difficulty in procuring horses at 
Catoona, and in consequence were detained tiH past 
eleven o'clock the next morning, and only travelled 
four hours that day.tO'Makalafa well«built stone vil- 
lage, containing about forty houses distinct from 
each other, and inhabited by Greeks, who were a 
little above the condition -of peasants, being en- 
gaged in pasturage and a sm'aU ^lool-trade. . 

The travellers were now in Camia, where iJiey 
found the inhabitants jnuch better Jodgfed than in 
the Albanian villages.' The house in. which they 
slept at this place resembled those ol'd mansions 
which ajre to be met with in the bottoms of the 
Wiltshire Downs. Two green eourtu, one before 
and the other behind, were attached to it, and. the 
whole were surrounded by a high and tJdck wall^ 
which shut out the prospect, but was necessary in a 
country so frequently overrun by strong bands^of 
freebooters. 

From Makala they proceeded through the woods, 
and in the course ox their journey passed three new- 
made graves, which the Albanians .pointing at as 
Uiey rode by, said they were *' robbers." In the 
course of the journey uey had a distant view of 
the large towQ of Vraikore, on the left bank of the 
4spi0i but they did not appioaGb it» xaomag Uie 
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fiver by aferry to the riflage of GrOiiru^ where they 
passed the nSgnt. 

Leaving tHat place in the morning, they took an 
easterly direction, and continued to ride across a plain 
of cornfields, near the banks of the river, in a rich 
country; sometimes over stoae causeways, and be- 
tween the hedges of gardens and olive-groves, until 
they were stopped by the sea. This was that fruit- 
ful region formerly called Paracheloi'tis, which, ac- 
cording to' classic allegory, was drained or torn from 
the river Achelous, by the, perseverance of Hercules 
and presented by him for a nuptial present to the 
daughter of Deneus. > - 

The water at which they had now arrived was 
rather a salt-marsh than me sea, a shallow bay 
stretching fromjkhe mouth of the Gulf of Lepanto into 
the laQd for several miles. Having dismissed their 
horses, they passed over in bo^ts to Natolico, a town 
which stood in the water. Here they fell in with a 
hospitable Jew, 'Who made himself remembered by 
8a3ang that he was honoured in their having partaken 
of his little misery. 

NatoUcQ, where they staid for the night, was a well- 
built town ; the houses'of timber, chiefly of two sto- 
ries, and about six hundred in number. Having sent 
on their baggage in boats, they proceeded themselyes 
to the town of Missolonghi, so celebrated since as 
having sufiered. greatly during the rcicent rebellion of 
the Greeks, but more partici£urly as the place where 
Lord Byron died. - 

Missolonghi is situated on the south side of the 
salt-marsh or shallow, along the north coast of the 
Gulf of Corinth, nearly opposite to Patras. It is a 
dull, and I should thisk an unwholesome place. The 
marsh, for mile's on eaqh side, has only from a foot 
to two feet of water on it, but there is a chamiel for 
boats marked out by perches. When I was there the 
weather was extremely wet, and I had no other op- 
pdrtuoity of -seeing the character of the a^acent coun 
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try than during the intervals of the showers. It was 
green and pastoral, with a sh6rt skirt of cultivation 
along the bottom of the hills. 

Abrupt and rapid as the foregoing Bketch of the 
journey through Albania has been, itiis evident firoin 
the novelty of its circumstances that it cotdd not be 
performed without leaving.deep impressions on the 
susceptible mind of the poet. It is impossible, I 
think, not to allow that far more of the Mqldness and 
romantic gloom of his imagination was derived from 
the incidents of this tour, than from all the previous 
experience of his, life* The scehes he visited, the 
characters with whom he became familiar, and above 
all, the chartered feelings, paissions, and principles of ; 
the inhabitants, were greatly calculated to supply his 
mind with rare and vSluable poetical materiak* It 
is only in this respect that the details of his travels 
are interesting. — ^Considered as constituting a portion 
of the education of his genius, they are highly curi-^ 
ous, and serve to show how little, after all, of great 
invention is requisite to make interesting and mag« 
nificent poetry. 

From Missolonghi the travellers passed over the 
Gulf of Corinth to Patras, then a rude, half-ruined, 
open town with a fbrtreason the top of a hill ; and on 
the 4th of December, in the aftemo9n, they proceeded 
towards Corinth, but halted at Vostizza, the ancient 
MgrniOy where they obtamed their first view of Par- 
nassus, on the opposite side of the gulf, rising high 
above the other peaks of that hilly region, and capped 
with snow.. It probably was during this first visit to 
Vostizza that the address to Parnassus was suggested* 

Oh, tbon tvrnnamB ! vhom ) now surrey 

Not in the phrensy of a dreamer's eye. 

Not in the febled landscape of a lay, 

Bat searing snow-clad ijirough thy native aky« 

In 'the wild pomp of mottntam majesty ! ' 

What marvel if I thus essay to sinff t 

The humblest of thy pilgrims pasmng by ' , . 

Would gladly woo thine echoes with hid string, 

flP^uiff gh frfftti thy hqighte iprt tjifof^ nff«* fn^^ mOl^Mmamflmr wring. 
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Oft hsTs I dreamed of tlwe ! whose ^ImAcna name 
Who knows not,, knows not man's divinest lore ; 
And now I liew thee, t is, alas ! wl^ shame 
That I in fei&lett accents must adore. 
When I recoant thy worahippers of yore. 
I treihble, and can only bend the knee ; 
Nor raise my' voice, nor vainly dare fo aovj 
Bat gaie beneath thy cloady canopy 
In silent J9y, to tUak at last I look on thee. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

func*— 7%e FtuiUamt . ^- OblMon and Memorp^—Cfusronior—lwAet 

YosTizzA was then a considerable town, containing 
between three and four thousand inhabitants, chiefly 
vChneeks* It stands on a rising ground on the Pelo- 
ponnesiah side of (he Crulf of Corinth. I say stands, 
but I know not if it has survived the war. The scenery 
around it will always make it delightful, while the as* 
sociations connected with the Achaian league, and 
the important events which have happened in tiie vi- 
cinity, will ever render the site interesting. The bat- 
tle of Lepanto, in which Cervantes lost his hand, was 
fought within sight of it. 

What a strange thing is glory! Three hundred 
years ago all Christendom rang with the battle of 
Lepanto, and yet it is already probable that it will 
only be interesting to posterity as an incident in the 
Ufe of one of the private soldiers engaged in it. This 
is certainly no very mournful reflection to one who 
is of opinion that there is no permanent fame, but 
'iJiat which is bbtained^byaddijig tgithe comforts and 
pleasiu-es of mankind. Military traasactions, after 
their immedhi|te effects cease to be felt, are little im>- 
4uctive of such a.result. Not that I vailue military 
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virtues theless by being of this opinion ; on the con- 
trary, I am the .more convinced of their excellence. 
Burke has unguardedly said, that vice lo^es half its 
malignity by losing its grossness ; but public virtue 
ceases to be useful when it sickens at the csdamities 
of necessary war. The moment that nations be- 
come confident of security, they give way to corrup- 
tion. The evils and dangers of war seem as requi- 
site for the preservatiou of public morals as the laws 
themselves; at least it is the melancholy moral of 
history, that when nations resolve to be peaceAil 
with respect to their neighboiirs, tliey begin to be 
vicious with respect to themselves. But to return to 
the travellers. 

On the 14th of December they hired a boat with 
fourteen men and ten oars, and sailed to Salpna ; 
thence they proceeded to Crisdo, and rode ^n to 
Delphi, ascending the toouiitain^on horseback, by a 
steep, craggy path towards the. north-east. Aneir 
scaling the side of Parnassus for about an hour, 
they saw vast masses of rock, and fragments of 
stone, piled m a perilous manner above them, with 
niches and sepulchres, and relics, ^d Remains on all 
sides. « 

They visited and drank of Casiadia, and the pro- 
phetic font, Cassotis ; but still, li^^e ^every other tra- 
veller, they were disappointed. Parnassus is an 
emblem of the fortune that attends the votaries of 
the muses, har^, rugged, and barren. . The woods 
that once waved on Delphi's steep, haVe all passed 
away, and may now be sought in vain. 

A few traces of terraces may yet be discovered — 
here and there the chump of a column, and niches 
for receiving votive oflferings are numerous amon^ 
the cliffs, but it is a lone ^nd dismal place ; Desola- 
tion sits with Silence, and Rqin there is so decayed 
as to be almost Oblivion. 

Parnassus is not so much a single mountain as 
the loftiest of a range ; the cloven summit appears 
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most coiusiiicTious when seen from the south. The 
northern view is, however, more remarkable, for the 
cleft i? less distinguishable, and seven lower peaks 
suggest, in contemplation with tlie summits, t&e 
fancy of so inany seats of the muses. These peaks, 
nine in all, are the first of the hills which receive the 
rising sun, and the last that in the evening part with 
his light. 

From Delphi th^ travellers proceeded towards Li- 
vadia, passing in the course of the journey, the con- 
fluence of the three roads where (Edipua slew his 
father, an event With its hideous train of fatalities 
which could ,n6t be recollected by Byron on the 
spot, even after the tales of guilt he had gathered 
in his Albanian journeys,, without agitating associa- 
tions. 

At Livadia they remaihed the greater part of 
three days, during which they examined with more 
than otaimiy minuteness, the cave of Trophonius, 
and the streams of the Hercyna, composed of the 
minted Mraters of the two fountainspf Oblivion and 
Memory. 

From Livadia, after visiting the battle-field of 
Chaeron^a (the biifllplaee of Plutarch), and also 
many of the almost innumerable storied and conse- 
crated spots in the neighbourhood, the travellers 
proceeded to Thebes — a poor town, containing about 
^ve. hundred wooden houses, with two^ shabby 
mosques and four humble churches. The only 
thing w6rthy of notice in it is ^ public clock, to 
which the iimabitants direct the attention of stran- 
ffers as proudly as, if it were indeed one of the won- 
denf of the world< There they still affect to show 
the fountain of Dirce and the ruins of the house of 
Pindar. But itisunnecessaryto describe the number- 
less relics of the famous things of Greece, which every 
hour, as they approached towards Athens, lay more 
and more in their way. Not that many remarkable 
objeots met their view ; yet fragments of antiquity. 
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were often seen though many of them Were pvotm* 
bly l?rought far from the edifices, to whi<^h they had 
originally belonged : not for their beauty, or on ac- 
count of the veneration which the sight of them in- 
spired, but because they would burn info better lime 
than the coarser rock of the hills. Nevertheless^ 
abased and returned into rudeness as all things were, 
the presence of Greece was felt, and Byron could 
not resist the inspirations of her geniuii. • 

Fair Greece ! Md relic of departed worth ! 

Inuiiorud ! though no more ; though .fUlm, gnat ; 

Who now shall lead thy acatterVl children Ibrth 

And lohg-aoeustoin'd bondage onereat^^ 
. Not each thy sons who whUoni did awatt, . 

The bopelees warrioiB of a wiling doom, . ' 

In bleak *I1iermopyl8B'B sepulchral strait : 

Oh ! who that gallant spirit shall resmne, 
teap fh>m Euxotaa' banki^ and call thwflroiB the tOBfeb ! 

In the course of the a^ftemoon of the da5r lifter 
they had left Thebes, in attainiiig the sumixiit of a 
ibountain over which -their road lay, tlib travellers 
beheld Athens at a distance,^ rising loftily, crowded 
with the Acropolis in the midst of the plain, the sea 
beyond, and ti^e misty hills of Egina blue in the 
distance^ '^ 

On a rugged rock rising abruptly on the right, 
near to the spot where this interesting vista first 
opened, they beheld the remains of * uie ancient 
walls of Phyle, a fortress which .commanded one 
of the passes from Boedtia- into Atticia, and famous 
as the retreat of the chief patriots concerned in Hp. 
lying the thir^ tyrants of Athens. 

Spirit of freedom! when on Phyl^ brow 
, Thou sat*8t^hThra8ybol«8 and hia^ train, ' 

Conldst thou forebode the dismal hour whkh 90W 

Oimv the green beauties of thine Attfo plain? 

Not thirty tyrant»]K»w enforce the chain. 

But e««ry carle can lord it o^er thy land; 

Not {ise thy sons, but idly rail in Tain, 

-IVembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, . 
Vhim birth till death enslaved ; in word, indeed nomtim-d. 
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Such was the condition in which the poet found the 
country as he approached Athens; and although the 
spirit he invoked has reanimated the dejected race 
he then beheld around him, the travdler who even 
now revisits the country, will still look in vain for 
that lofty mien which characterizes the children of 
liberty. The fetters of the Greeks have been struck 
offy but the blains and excoriated marks of slavery 
are still conspicuous upon them ; the sinister eye, 
the fawning voice,' the skulking, crouching, base 
demeanour, time and many conflicts only can efface. 

The first view of the city was fleeting and unsa- 
tisfactory ; as the travellers descended from the 
mountains the windings of the road among the hills 
"shut it out. Having 'passed the village of Casha, 
they at last entered upon the slope, and thence into 
the plain of Attica : but the intervening heights and 
trees kept the town concealed, till a turn of the path 
brought it full again before, them j the Acropolis 
crowned with the ruins of the Parthenon^— the Mu- 
seum hill-^and the Monument of Fhilopaftpus — ^ 

Ancient of Days— angoat Athena ! where, 
" Where are thy men of might ? thy grand in aool ? ^ 
Gone— glimmering tlirottgh the ateamsxtf things that were : 
First in the raoe that led to glory's gotU, 
tliey yimky and pass'd away :— iw this the whde ? 
A schoQlbpy's tide, the wonder of an hour I 
The warrior's weapon, and the sopbist'd stole 
Are sought in Tain, and o'er eaA mouldering tower, 
Plm with the mist of yean, gray flits the shade of power. 

^ • It  ; 
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CHAPTER XVn, 

AtkmS'-Iljfrmft CkaraeiereftJUmoiigriiAtkgHiaiu-'ViMft to BUttnm 
—Visit to the Cavenu at Vary and KeraUek-Jiutintkt LabjfriiUks 
qfihe latter. 

It has been justly remarked, that were there no 
other vestiges of the ancient world in existence than 
those to be seen at Athens, they are iltiQ sufficient 
of themselves to justify the admiration entertained 
for the genius of Greece. It is not, however, scT 
much on account of their magnificence as of their 
exquisite beauty, that the fragmehts obtain such 
idolatrous homa^ from the pilgrims tothe lettered 
shrines of antiquity. But Lord Byron had no feeling 
for art, perhaps it would be more correct to* say he 
affected none : still, Athens was. -to him a text, a 
theme; and ;«rheh the first rush of curiosity has 
been satisfied, whci^ else can the palled fancy find 
such a topic. ^ 

To the mere antiquary, this celebi^^ed city can- 
not but long Continue interesting, and to the classic 
enthusiast, just liberated from the cloisters of his 
college, the scenery and the ruins may for a season 
inspire deliffht. Philosophy may there jwint hei 
moral apophthegms with strong^ emphasis, virtue 
receive new incitements to perseverance, by reflect- 
ing on the hoilour which still attends the memory 
of the ancient great, and patriotism there more pa- 
thetically deplore the inevitable effects of individual 
corruption on public glory; but to the man who 
seeks a solace from misfortune, or is '^ aweary of 
the sun;" how wretched, how solitiBury, how empt) 
is Athens! 

Vet to tha femnants of toy tplendoar past 
tfbaU pilgrimsi p^udva, but aaweaiisa thnng^ 
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LongfJbaU tlM ynyget, witb th* Ionian Uiurt, 
Bail the bright dime of battle and of aong ; 
s Long shall thy anpals and Immortal tongue 
Fill with thy ftme the yovth of many a shore; 
Boast of the aged !' lesson of the jroung i 
^ ' Which sages v^erate and bards adore, 

'. As Pallas and the Muse onveil their awM Ion ! 

I 

Of the existing ra^e of Athenians Byron has ob- 
senred, that they are remarkable for their cunning: 
** Among the varioua foreigners resident in Athens 
there was never a differdnee of opinion in their esti- 
mate of the Greek character, though on all other 
to{M6s they disputed with great acrimony. M. Fau- 
vel, the French cbnsul, who has passed thirty years 
at Athens, frequently declared in my hearipg, that 
the Greeks do not deserve to be emancipated, rea^ 
soning on the ground of their national and individual 
depravity-^while he forgot that such depravity is to 
be attributed to causes which can only be removed 
by the measures he reprobates. 

** M. Roque, a French merchant of respectability, 
long settled in, Athens, asserted with the most 
amusing gravity, * Sir, they are the. same canaille 
that existed, in the days of Xhemistocles.' The 
ancients banished Thefi[iistocles ; the modems cheat 
Monsieur Roque: thus great men have ever been 
treated! 

**In short, all the Franks who are fixtures, and 
most of the Englishmen, Germans, Danes, &c., of 
passage, ^ame over by degrees to their opinion, on, 
much the same grounds that a Turk in England 
would condemn the nation by wholesale, because he 
was wronged by his lackey and overcharged by his 
washerwoman. Certainly, it was not a little stag; 
gering w)ien the Sieurs Fauvel and Lusiefi, the two 
greatest demagogues of the day, who divide betwen 
them the power of Pericles and the popularity of 
Cleon, and puzzle the poor Waywode with perpetual 
differences, agreed in the utter condemnation of the 
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Greeks in general, and pf the Athenians in par- 
ticular.*' * ' 

I have quoted his Lordfehip thus particularly be- 
cause after his arrivaV at Athens he laid down his 
pen. Childe Harold there disappears. Whether he 
had written the pilgrimage up .to that point at Athens 
1 have not been able to ascertain ; while I am inclined 
to think it was so, as I recollect^ he told me ther^ 
that he had then described or was describing the 
reception he had met with at Tepellene frdm'Ali 
Pashaw. 

After having halted some time at Athens,cWhere 
they established their head-qvarters, the travellers,, 
when they had inspected the printipaV antiquities of 
the city (thbse things which all travellers must visit), 
made several excursions into the' environs, and 
among other places went to Eleusis» 

On the 13th of .January they mounted earlier 
than usual, and set put on that rdad* which has the 
site of the Academy and the Colonos, the retreat of 
CEdipus during his banishment, a little to the right; 
they then entered the Olive Groves, crossed the Ce- 
phessus, and came to an open, well-cultivated plain, 
extending on thef left to the Piraeus and the sea. 
Having ascended .by"^ a gentle accHvity- through a 
. pass, at the distance of eight or ten miles &oni 
Athens, the ancient Gorydallus, now palled Daphn6- 
rouni, they camd, at the bottorti of a piny mountain, 
to the little m(»nastery of Daphn6, the appearance 
and situation of which are in agreeable unison. 
The monastery was* then ^fast verging into that 
state'of the uninhabitable picturesque so much ad- 
mired by young damsels and. artists of sL romantic 
vein. The pines on the adjacent mountains hiss aa 
they ever wave their boughs, and somehow, such is 
the loiiely aspect of the place, that their hissing may 
be imagined to breatlie satire against the pretensions 
of human vanity. 

After parsing through the hollow valley in which 
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this monastic habitation is situated, the rbad sharply 
turns round an elbow of the mountain, and the 
Kleuuman plain opens immediately in front. It is, 
however, for a plain, but of small dimensions. On 
the left -is the island of Salamis, and the straits 
where the battle was fought; but neither of it nor 
of the mysteries for which the temple of Ceves was 
for so many ages celebrated, has the poet given ns 
description or Suggestion ; and yet few topics among 
all his wild and wonderful subjects, were so likely 
to have furnished such -^ ample room, and verge 
enough" to bis fancy. 

The next excursion in any degree interesting, if 
a qualification of that kind can be applied to excur- 
sions, in Attica, was to Cape Colonna. Crossing 
the bed of ihc Jlissus aiid keeping nearer to Mount 
Hymettus, the travellers arrived at Vary, a farm 
belonging to the monastery of Agios Asomatos, and 
under the charge of a caloyer. Here they stopped 
for the nig)it, ai^d being furnished with lights, and 
attended 1^ the calbyer's servant as a guide, they 
proceeded to inspect the Paneum, or sculptured 
cavern in that neighbourhood, into which they de- 
scended. Having satisfied their curiosity there, 
they proceeded, in ithe morning, to Kerat^a, a small 
town containing about two hundred and fifty houses, 
chiefly inhabited by rural Albanians. 

The wetiiess of the weather obliged them to re- 
main several days at Kerat^a, during which they 
took the opportunity of a few hours of sunshine, to 
ascend the mountain of Pam6 in quest of a cave of 
which many wondeiful things were reported in the 
country. Having found the entrance, kindled their 
pine torches, and taken a supply of strips of the 
same wood, they let themselves 'down through >a 
narrow aperture ; creeping still farther down, thev 
came into what seemed a large subterranean hall, 
arched as it were with high cupolas of crystal, and 
divided into long aisles by columns of glittering. 

K2 
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spar, in some parts spread into wide horizontal 
chambers, in others terminated by the dark mouths 
of deep and steep abyAses receding into the interior 
of the mountain. 

The travellers wandered i from one grotto to an- 
other until 'thifey came to a fountain of pure water, 
by the side of which they lingered some time, till, 
observing that their torches were wasting, they re- 
solved to return ; but after exploring the labyrinth 
for a few minutes, they fpuhd themselves again 
close beside this mysterious spring. It Was not 
without reason they then became Sarmed,' for the 
guid^ confessed with trepidation that he had forgot-*- 
ten the intricacies of the cave, and ki^ew not how to 
recover the outlet. . - 

* Byron often described this adventure with spirit 
and humour. Magnifying both his own and his 
friend's terrors; and though of, course there was 
caricature jn both, yet the distinction was charac-- 
teristic. Mr. Hobhouse, being of a mdre solid dis- 
position naturally, could discern nothing but a grave 
cause for dread in being thus lost in the bowels of 
the earth ; Byron, howeVer, described his own anx- 
iety as a species of excitemejit and titillation which 
moved him to laughter. Their escape from starva- 
tion and being buried alive was truly providential. 

While roaming in a state of despair from cave to 
cell ; felimbing up narrow apertures; their last pine- 
torch fast consuming ; toi:ally ignorant of their posi- 
tion, and all around darkness, they discovered, as it 
were by accident, a ray^of light gleaming towards 
them ; they hastened towards it, and arrived at the 
mouth of the cave. 

Although the poet has not made any use of this 
incident in description, the actual experience which 
it gave him of what despair is, could not but enrich 
his metaphysical store, and increase his knowledge 
of terrible feelings ; of the workings of the darkest 
and dreadest anticipations — slow famii^hing death— 
eaniiibalism— and the i^e of self-devouring hunger, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

BrttcudJ^im. Ktsratia to Cape Colofmor—ABsoeiationa connected with 
theSpot^Secondrhearing of the Albainans— -Journey to Marathon 
-^Imeet qfhi» ^dventwree on the Mind of the Poet— Return to Athena 
—Tjointhe Tcavellere ther^^MaidH^ Athena. 

FnoM Kerat^a the travellers proceeded to Cape 
Colorina, by the way of Katapheke. The roa<J was 
wild and rude, but uie distant vi^w of the ruins of 
tiie temple of Minerva, standing on the leneliness of 
the promontory, would have repaid them for the 
trouble, had the road'been even rougher. 

This bncp elegant edifice was of the Doric order, 
an hQxastyle, the columns* twenty-seven feet in 
height. It was built entirely of white marble, and 
esteemed one of the finest specimens of architecture. 
The rocks on which the remains stand, are cele- 
brated alike by the English and the Grecian muses } 
for it was amid them that Falconer laid the scene 
of his Shipwreck; and the unequalled description 
of the climate of Greece, in the Giaour, was proba- 
bly inspired there, although the poem was written in 
London. It was also here; but not on this occasion, 
that the p9et first became acquainted with the Alba- 
nian belief in second-hearing, to which he alludes 
in the saii^e poem : . ^ 

Deep in wb<Mi dtrkly-bodiiic: ear, 
The deatb-^bot peal'd of murawr DHbr. 

■«  

<* This superstition of a« second-hearing,'' says 
Lord Byron, " fell once under my own observation. 
On my third^joumey to Cape Colonna, as we passed 
through the defile that leads from the hamlet be* 
tween Kerat^a and Colonna,'I observed Detvish Ta« 
hiri (one of hi« Albaman servants) riding- rather out 
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of the path, and leaning^ his head imon his hand an 
if in pain. I rode up and inquirecL * We are in 
peril V he answered. ' What peril ? we are not now 
in Albania* nor in the passes to Ephesus, Misso* 
longhi, or Lepanto; there are plenty of us well 
armed; and the Choriotes hare not courage to be 
thieves.* * True, Affendi ; hut, nevertheless, the shot 
is ringing in my 0ars.* '^The shot! not a tophaike 
has l^en fired this mommg.' . ' I hear it, notwi^* 
standing— bom-— bom — as .plainly as I hear your 
voice' — * Ba.' * As ydu please, Affendi ; if it is- writ- 
ten, so will it be.' 

" I left this quick-eared predestinarian, and rode 
up to Basili, his Christian coippatriot, whose ears, 
though not at all prophetic, by nd means relishiedthe 
intelfigence. We all arrived at Colonna, remained 
some hour?, and returned leisurely, saying a variety 
of brilliant things, in more langusiges tlum spoiled 
the buUding of Babel, upon the mistaken se^r; Ro- 
m^aic, Amabut, Turkish, Italian, and English were 
ail exercised, in various conceits, upon the unfqrtu- 
nate Mussulman. While we were contemplating the 
beautiful prospect, Dervish was occupied about the 
columns. "I thought he ^as deranged into an anti- 
quarian, and asked him i^ he had become a palao- 
castro man. * No,' said he, *but these pillars wdl 
be useful in making a stand;' and added some re- 
marks, which at least evinced his Own belief in his 
troublesome faculty of f6rehearinff. . 

** On our return to Athend we heard from Le!on6 
(a prisoner set on shore sOme da3rs after) of the in- 
tended attack of the^Mainotes, with the cause of its 
not taking place. I was at some pains tp question 
the man, and he described the dresses, arms, and 
marks of the horses of our party, so accurately, that, 
with other circumstances, we could not douht of his 
having been in * villanous company,' and ourselves 
in a bad neighbourhood. Dervish became a sooth- 
sayer for lifCfl and I dare say^ is now hearing more 
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musketry than eVer will be fired to the great refresh- 
ment of the Amaouts of Berat and his native moan- 
tains. 

" In all Attica, if we except Athens itself, and Ma- 
rathon," Byron remark!^, "there is no scene more 
interesting than Cape Colonna. To the antiquary 
and artist, sixteen columns are an inexhaustible 
source of observation and design ; to the philosopher 
the supposed scene of some of Plato's conversations 
will not be unwelcome ; and the traveller will be 
struck with the prospect over • Isles that crown the 
Mgean deep.* But, for an Englishman, Colonna has 
yet ah additional interest in t^ing the actual st)ot of 
Falconer's Shipwrecks Pallas and Plato are forgQt- 
ten in the recollection of Falconer and CampbeU. 

*'There, in the dead of niglit, ^y Donna's fiteep^ 
The aeamen'o ory was heard along the deep." 

From the ruins of the temple the travellers returned 
to Kerat^a, by the eastern itoast of Attica, passing 
through that district of country where the silver mines 
are situated ; which, according to Sir Greorge Wheler, 
were worked ynth some success about a hundred and 
fifty years ago. They then set out for Marathon, 
taking Raptlu in their way; where, in the lesser port, 
on a steep rocky island, they beheld, from a distance, 
the remains of a colossal statue. They did not, how- 
ever, actually inspect it', but it has been visited by 
other travellers, who have described it to be of white 
marble, sedent on apedestal. The head and arms are 
broken off; but when entire, it is conjectured to have 
been twelve feet in height. As they were passing 
round the shore they heard, the barking of dogs, and 
a shout from a shepiierd, a^d on looking rouml saw 
a large dun-coloured wolf, galloping slowly through 
the bushes. . . 

, Such incidents and circumstances, in the midst of 
llie most romantic soeileiy of ^ world, with wild 
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and lawless companions^ and a constant sense of 
danger, were fiill of poetry, and undoubtedly con* 
tributed to the formation of the peculiar taste of 
Byron's genius. As it has been said of Salv ator Rosa, 
the painter, that he derived the characteristic savage 
force^ of his pencil from his youthful adventures with 
banditti ; it may be 4dded of Byron, thatmuch of his 
most distinguished power was the result of his ad- 
ventures as a traveller in Greece. His mind and 
memory were filled with stores of the fittest imagery, 
to supply becoming backgrounds and appendages, to 
|he characters and enterprises which he afterward 
depicted with such truth of nature and poetical effect. 

After leaving Rapthi, keeping Mount Pentilicus 
on the left, the. travellers came hi sight of the ever<^ 
celebrated Plain of Marathon. The evening being 
advanced, they passed the barrow of the A&^nian 
slain unnoticed, but next morning they examined mi- 
nutely the field of battle, and fancied they had made 
antiquarian discoveries. In their return to Athena 
they inspected the different objects of research and 
fragments of antiquity, which still attract traveller^ 
and with the help of Chandler and Pausanias, endea- 
voured tojcfetermine the local habitation and the name 
of many thin^ of which the traditions have perished 
and the forms have relapsed into rpck; 

Soon after their airiyal at Athens, Mr. Hobhouse 
left Lord Byron, to visil^e Negnnpont, where he was 
absent some few days. I think henad only been back 
thiee or four, when I arrived from Zante. My.visit to 
Athensat that period was accidental. Ihad left Malta 
with the intention of raoceeding to Can£a, by Specia, 
and Idra ; but a dreadnil storm drove us iq) the Adriatic, 
as far as Yalona; and in resuming, being- becalmed 
off the island of 2ante, I landed there, and allowed 
the ship, with my luggage, to proceed to her desti- 
nation, having been ^vised to go'on by the Gulf of 
Corinth to At&ns ; from.which, I was informed, there 
would be no diffictdty in recovering my trunks* 
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In calryingthis arrangement into' effect, I was m^ 
duced-to so aside from the direct route, and to visit 
Velhi Pawaw, at Tripolizza, to whom I had letters. 
Returning hy Argos and Coririthi I crossed the isth- 
mus, and taking the road by Megara, reached Athens 
on the 20th of Febroarv. In the course of- this jour- 
ney, I heard of two English tifavellers being in tHe city ; 
and on reaching the convent of the Propaganda, where 
I had been advised to take up my lodgings, the friar 
in charge of ^ the house informed ihe of their names. 
If ext moping*, Mr. Hohhonse, having hesgrd of my 
arrival, kindly called on me, and I accompanied hip 
to Lord Byron, who then lodged With the widow of 
a Greek, who had be^n British Consul. She was, I 
believe, a respectable person, witii several daughters ; 
on^ of whom lias been rendered more ramousby his 
Lordship's verses, than her degree of bedjuty deserved. 
She was a pale and pennve-looking'girl, with regular 
, Qrecian features. Whether he really cherished any 
Binders attachment to her I n^uch doubt. I believe 
his .passion was equally innocent and poetical, though 
he spoke of btiying her from iier mother. It was to 
this damsel that .he addressed the stanzas beginning, 

^ Maid of AUmm, «re we pwt. 

Qirt, 6b ! flye me Imek my beui - 



CHAPTER XIX. 

^ OooqMKm at Aiknt9— Mount Pe nti!im § We iMtctnd mio tU C» 
venw— JKctum.to AtMen9-'A Gruk Contract tif Marriago—yariouM 
AVieniiai and Albanian SuperatUUm^^S^oet <if their Impreonam 
ontkaOannioqftkeFoet. 

DuBiMo his residence at Athens, Lord Byron ma^e 
almost daily excursions on ^orseback, chiefly for ex- 
ercise and to see the localities of celebrated spots. 
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He affected to havi^ no taste fyr the arts, andhe cer« 
tainly took but little pleasure in the examination of 
the ruins. \ - 

The marblequarry of Mount Pentilicus, from which 
the materials for the^^emples and principal edifices of 
Athens are supposed to nave been brought, was, in 
those days, one of the re)i;ular staple ciuiositiesof 
Greece; Thia quarry is a vast excavatidn' in tiie side 
of the liill ; a drapery of woodbine' hangs like the 
festoons of a curtain over the entrance ; the Effect of 
which; seen from the outside, is-really worth looidiig 
at, but not worUi the trouble of riding three hour» 
over a road of hide and rougl; fragments tp see : the 
interior is like that of any other cavern. To- this 
place I one day iv'as induced to accompany the two 
travellers. 

. We halted at arnqnastety dioseby tbefoot of the 
mountain, where we.procured a guide, and atea repast 
of olives and fried eggs. Dr. Chandler '8a3r8, that 
the monks, or calojrers, of thii^ convent, are sum- 
moned to ixayers by a tune which is played on 
a piece of an iron hoop; and, on the ontsideof the 
diurch, we certainly saw apiece of crooked iron sus- 
pended. When struck, it uttered a bell-like sounds 
by which the hour of prayer was aiuiouuced. What 
sort of tune could be played on such an instrument 
the doctor has judiciously left his readers to ima- 
giner ■. - 

When we reached the mouth of the grotto, by 
that " very bad track" which the. learned personage 
above mentioned clambered up, we saw the ruins of 
the buUdhig which the doctor at .first thought had 
been possibly a hearmit's cell ; but which^upon more 
deliberate reflection, he became of opinion ^was 
designed, perhaps, for a seuthiel to. look out, and re- 
gulate, by signals, the approach of the men and teams 
eitiployed in carrying marble to the city." This, 
we agreed, was a very sagacious CQiijecture. It 
ilrasi indsedy highly probable that Beutinels were 
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dpp(Mnt^ to regulate, by signals, the manoeuvres of 
carts coming to fetch away stones^ 

Having looked at the outside of the quarry, aiid 
the gmde having lighted candle8,-we entered into the 
interior, and b^eld on- all sides what I3r. Chandler 
saw, ** chi'ppin^s of mtoble.'^ We then descended, 
consecutively, mto a hole, just wide enough to let a 
man pass ; and when we had dbscen4ed far enough, 
we found ourselves. in a cell, or cave; it might he 
some ten or twdve fe^t square. Here We stopped, 
aiid. like many others who had been there before us, 
^tempted to eifgrave bur names, mine was without 
success; Lord' B^qpoh's was not much better; but 
Mr. HoUioiise was making some progress to immor- 
tality, when4he-l^de of his knife snapped, or ^hut- 
ting 'suddenly, cut his' finger. These attempts 
having failed, we inscnbed our i^tials on the ceiling 
with the smoke of o^^ candles. Ailer.accomplish- 
in^ this notable feat, we got as well .out of th^ 
scrape as we could, amd peturned'to- Athens' by the 
viUage of Oallandris^ In the evening, after dinner, 
ail tl^re happebed to be a cdntl^t of marriage per- 
lermin^ia the neighbourhood, we went to «ee th6 
ceremcmy. 

Between the contr^t and espOusal\two years are 
generally permitted to elapse among the Ojeeks ^ in 
the course of which the toride,- according to the cir- 
cumstances of her rskLtions, prepares domestic chat- 
tels lor her future family. The affections are rarely ' 
consulted on either side, for the idother of the bride- 
groom commonly arranges the match for her son. 
In this case, the choice had been evidently made ac- 
cordii^g *to the principle on which ^Mr$. Primiose 
chose* her wedding gown; viz. forthe qualities that 
would wear weU»' For the bride was- a stout house- 
hold quean^ her face fainted with vermilion, and her 
person arrayed in uncouth embroidered garments.. 
tlnfortunately, we were disappointed of seeiag the 
pevemoDy, as it was over before we arrivud. 

L 
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• This incident led me to inquire j)articnlaTl3r into 
Ihe existing usages and customs Of the Athenians; 
and I find in the notes of my journal of the evening 
of that day 'd adventures, d memorandum of a cu- 
rious practice among the Athenian maidens wh.en 
they become anxious to get husbands. On the first 
evening of the^new moon,, they put a little honev* a 
little sadt, and-a piece of bread on a plate, which they 
leave at a particvl^ spot oh the east bank of the 
Ilissus, near the Stadium, ajnd muttering 9ome an- 
cient wprds, fb the effect ihat Fate may send'them a 
handsoiiie young man, retunt hpm^, ahd long for the 
fulfilment of the chaiin. On -mentioning this cir- 
cumstance to the travellers^ one of them informed 
me, that abovo the spot whe^e these offerings are 
made, a statue of Venus, according to Pausanias, 
formerly stood. It is, therefore,, nighly probable 
that What is now a superstitious, was anciently a 
religious ritp. . " . - 

At this period my fellow-passengers were full of 
their adventures in Albania. The country Was new, 
and tHe inhabitants had appesbred to them a bold and 
. singular race. In addition to the characteristic de- 
scriptions which I have extracted froni Lord B3rron*8 
potes, as well as' Mr. Hobhousels travels^ I am in- 
debted to them, as well as to others, fot a number 
of memoranda obtained in conversation, which they 
have themselves neglected to record, but which pro- 
' bably became unconsciously mingled with ' the re- 
collections of both ; at least, I can discern traces of 
them in different parts of the poet's works. 

The Albanians are a race of molintaineers« and it 
b^ been bften remarked that mountaineers, more 
than any other ipeopl^f are attacjied to their native 
land, while no other have so 45trong a thirst of ad- 
venture. The affection which theychefish for the 
scenes of their youth tends, perhaps* to excite theii 
migratory spirit. For the motive of their adventures 
ia to procure the means of subsisting in ease at home. 
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<» This migratory humour is not, however, universal 
to the Albanians, but applies only to those who go 
in quest of rural employment, and who are found in 
a state of . servitude among even the Greeks. It de- 
serves, however, to be noticed, that with the Greeks 
they rarely ever miic or. intermarry, and that they 
retain both their, own national dress 'and fanners 
unchanged among thein. Several of their customs 
are -singular. It is, for example, in vain to ask a 
light or any lire from the houses of the Albanians 
after sunset, if the husband pr head' of the family 
be still afield ;. a custom in which there is more of 
police regulation than of superstition, as it interdicts 
a plausible pretext lor entering the cottages in the 
obscurity of twilight, lynen the women are defence- 
less by the absence of the men, 

Some of their -usages, with respect to births, bap* 
■tismS) and 4)urials, are also curious* When the 
mother feels the fulnesd of time at hand, the priestess 
of Lucina, the midwife, ia duly summoned^ and she 
comes; bearing in her hand a tripod, better known 
as a three-legged stool, the uses o^t^Mch are only 
revealed to the initiated. She is. received by the 
matronly friends of the m^ither, and begins the 
mysteries by opening every lock and lid in the 
house. During this ceremony tlie maiden females 
are excluded. • . ' 

The rites which succeed the baptism of a child 
are 8;till'more reeondite.^ Foiir or five days^after the 
christening, ^e midwife -prepegres, with, her own 
niystical hands, certain savoury mjesse^^ spreads a 
table, and plkces them^n it. She then dep^d, and 
all the family, leaving the' door open, in silence retire 
to sleep... Tins table is covered for the Miri of the 
ehild,tui occi^t bein^; that is supposed to have the 
care of its destiny. In the course of the night, if 
the chili isjto be fortunate, the Mm comes and par- 
takes .of the feast, generally in the shape of a cat; 
but if the Miri do not come> nor taste- of the foock 
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the child is considered to have been ^koomedio mis- 
fortune and misery; and no doubt the treatment, |t 
afterward receives is consonant to its evil predesti- 
nation. '  ^ 

The Albamans have, Mke tbue vulgar of all eoun-r 
tries, a species of hearth or household stipei^titions, 
distinct, from their wild and imperfect religion. 
T)iey ;magine that mankind, after death, become 
voorthoolakases, and often pay visits to tlieir friends 
and foes for the same reasons, and in the same wa^r* 
that our own CQuhtry gliosts walk abtoad^ an^ their 
visiting liour^s, also, midnights But the ooUyvillory 
is another sort of personage. He delights in mis-, 
chief. and. ppanks, and ii^ besfdje^ a le'wd and foul 
spirit; and, therefore, very properljr, detested. He 
is let loose on the pight of the nativity, ^ith licensfS 
for twelve liights to plague melius wives ; at which 
tiihe.soma one at the family must 'keep wakeful 
vigil alUhe livelong nfgfat, beside ,a, clear aitd cheerful 
fire, otherwise^ this naughty imp would pour such an 
aqueous stream on the hearth, that never fire could 
be kijidled there again. ^ . . 

The Albanians are also pestered with anothei^ 
species of malignant creatures; men and women, 
whose gifts are followed by^misfoxtunes, whose eyes. 
glimpse evil, and by whose touch the most prosperous 
affairs are blasted. They work their malicious sorce- 
ries in the dark, collect herbs oT baleful urfluefice ; 
by the help of. which, they strike their enemies with 
palsy, and cattle with distemper. The males are 
called maisstf and the females niot^^or-witches and 
warlocks. 

Besides these -curious superstitious peculiarities^ 
they have among them persons, who pretend to know 
the character of approaching events by ' hearing 
sounds which resemble those tiiat shall accompany 
the actual ^ occurrence. Having,' however* given 
Lord Byron's account of the adventure of his ser- 
vant Dervish, at Cape Colopna, i^ is unnecessary to 
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be more particular with the isiubject here. Indeed, but 
for the great impression which every thingabout the 
Albanians made on the mind of the po^t, the inser- 
tion of th^se memoranda would be irrelevant. They 
will, however, serve to elucidate several allusions, 
not otherwise very clear, in those poiems of wliich 
the scei^es are laid in Greece ; and tend, in some 
measure, to confirm the correctness of the opinion, 
that his genius is mtieh more indebted to fkcts and 
actual adventures, than to the force of his imagina* 
tion. Many thing[s regarded in hiai most original 
productiQiis, as fancies and invention, may be^^raced 
to transactions in which he was himself a spectator 
or an actor. The impress of expeidence is vivid 
upon them aU. W" 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Local PUa$ttre9^Byron^a Grecian Poems— His Departttre/iim Athens 
— DOtcriptiqn of Evening in the Corsau^-The Opening of. iKe 
Giaovr— State of Patriotic FeeUng then in Greece—Smyrna — 
Change in Lord Byron* s Manners, 

The genii that preside over famous, places have 
less influence on the ji9)agination than on the me- 
mory. The pleal^ures enjoyed on^ the spot springy 
froth the reminiscences of reading ; and the.subse-. 
quent enjoyment derived from having Visited cele- 
brated scenes, comes again from the remiembrahce 
of objects seen there, and the associations connected 
with them. . * - 

A residence at Athens, day- after day,' is but little 
more interesting than in a confimon country-town: 
but afterward, m reading either of the^ancient or of 
the modem inhabitants, it is surprising to find hony 
much local knowledge the memory had uncon- 

L2 
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Bciously acquited on the spot, arisibg from the 
var^ty of objects to which the attention had been 
directed. 

The best of all Byron's works, the most racy and 
original, ar^ undoubtedly those which r^ate td 
Greece; but it is orily travellers who 'have visited 
the scenes ths^t .can* appreciate ihem properly- In 
thein his peculiar style and faculty is most emii^ent ; 
in all l>is other productions, imitation, even mere 
translation diay be often traced,' and thoufh,'withoiit 
question, every -ihing he touched became transmuted 
into something more beautifurand precious, y«t he 
was never so masterly as in describihg. the scenery 
of Greece, and Albanian man|^rs« In k general es- 
timate of his works, it may ik found that he has 
produced as fine or finer passages than any in his 
Grecian poems ; but their excellence, either as re- 
spects his own, or the'productions of others, is com- 
parative. In the. Grecian poems >he is only truly 
original ; in them^ the excellence is all his own, and 
they possess the rare and distinguished quality qi 
being as true to fact and nature, as^they ai^ brilliant 
in poetical €xpiession. Childe Harolcrs Pilgrimage 
is the most faithful ' descriptive poem whi<;h has 
been written since the Odyssey ; and the .occasional 
scenes introduced in the other ])oems, when the ac- 
tion is laid in Greece, are equally vivid and glowing. 

When I saw him at AthenS) the spring was stm 
sjirinking in the bud. It was not until 1^, returned 
from Oonstantinbple in the following autumn, that 
he saw the climate and country with 'thbse^ delight- 
ful aspects which he has delineated with so much 
felicity in the Giaour and the Corsair; It msiy> how- 
ever, be mentioned, that the fine description of a 
calm sunset, with which the third canto of the Cor- 
sair opens, has always reniinded me of the evening 
before his departure froin Athens, owing to the oir« 
cmnetance of my having, in the course! of the (hty, 
visited the spot which probably suggested the scene 
described. 
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It was the 4th of lifarch, 1810 ; the Pylades sloop 
of wa^ came that mornipg into the riraeus, and 
landed Dr« Darwin, a son of the poet, with his 
friend, Mr. Gralton, who had come out in her for a 
cruis^. Captain Ferguson, her. commander, was so 
kind 80 to offer the English, then in Athens, viz. 
Lord Byron, Mr^Hobhouse, and myself) a passage 
to Smyrna. As I had not received my luggage frorfi 
Specia, I ^ould not avail myself pf the offer, bat the 
other two. did : ' I accompanied Captain Ferguson, 
however, and Dr. Darwin, 4n a walk to the Straits 
of Salaihis ; the ship, in the mean tiUie, after landing 
them, having b^en- moored there. 

It was one of those serene and cloudiest days of 
the early spring, 'Whea the first indications of leaf 
atid blossom may just be discerned. The islands 
slept, as it were, oo their glassy cotrch, and a slight 
*- dim haze hung upon Itie mountains, as if they too 
were drowsy. After an . eas^r' walk of about two 
hours, passing4hrough the olive groves, and along 
the bottom orthe hill oh which i^erxes sat to view 
the battjie, \^e came opposite to a little cove near the 
ferry, and made a signal to the ship for a boat« 
Having' gone 'on board and partaken of some re- 
freshment, the boat then earried us back to the Pi- 
raeus, where we landed, about an hour before sun- 
do wn-^all the Wide, landscape presenting at the 
time the calm and genial tranquillity which is almost 
experienced anew m reading these delicious lines : 



Slow ednks more Icrr^y ^tx his face be nin, 
Along Morea's hilla, Oke eetUnff son ; -. 
Not, 84 in norttaera climes, obSenrely briglit, 
But one unclouded blaze of liringlight. 
O'er the tanali'd deep the yellow beakn he throws 
CHl^ the creen wave4hat treirfbles as it flows 
On tfd Egina*8 rtek, and Nra'^s isle, ^ 
TiM god of gtadness sheds his parting smile; 
Corhis own regions lingering, loves to shine, 
Though there hu aUprs are no more •divine ;— 
Descending ftst, the mountain shadows kiss 
T^ t^atimm gul^ onconqiiar^ fialwii*! 
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Tbrir asnra ardies, Ihroiq^ Ibe long expaoia^ 
Mora deeply parpled meet his mellowing fiance . 
And tendoneac tinta, alons tlieir smnmits driveo, 
MariE hia gay conrM, and own Uie hoeeof beaTon; 
Till darkly shaded from ttae land and deep, ^ 
Behind his Delphian dilT he sinks to sleep. 
". . . ' 

The opening of the-Giaoor is a more ffen^U de* 
scription, but the locality is distinctly marked by 
reference to the tomb above the rocks of the pro- 
montory, commoaly said to be th^t Qf Themistocles ; 
and yet the scene included in it certainly is rather 
the view from Cape Colonn^ than &om the heights 
'of Munychia. "^ : ' 

X No breath of atr ID braak the ways j 

' That rolls belbw the A thenian^sgraye, 
That tomb, which, gleaming oVc the eliii; 
Jlrst greets the homeward-veering skifl^ 
High o*er the land he saVed in vain^ 
-WhQn shall suoh hero liYe againi 

The environr'of the I^iraeus were indeed, at that 
time, well calculated to inspii^ those mournful re- 
flections with which th^ poet inth>duces the InfidePs 
impassioned tale. Tlie soUtude, the relics, the decay, 
and sad uses to which the pirate and the slave-dealer 
had put the shores and waters so honoured by free 
dom, rendered a visit to the Piraeus something neair 
in feeling to a pilgrimage. 

Sach is the aspect of this^ shore, 
, ^is Greece, but living Greece no moro! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fhir, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Jlers is th^ loveliness in death, 
^ That parts not quite with oartiqf breath ; 

But beauty with that fearflit bloom, 

That hu« which haunts it to the tomb, 

Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hov*ring round dtocay, 

The IkreweU beam of jTeeling past away. 
Spark of that flame) pArchance bf heavenly birth, 
WlUch gleams, but warms no more its cheiishM earth. 

At that time Lord Byron, if he did pity the condi 
tion of the Greeks, evinced very little Confidence vbl 
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the resnrrection of the nation, even although ^ymp. 
t6ms of change and reanimation were here and there 
perceptible, and could not have escaped his observan 
tioa. Greece had indeed been so long ruined, that 
even her desolaJtion was then in a stdte of decay. 
The new cycle in her fortunes had certainly hot com- 

' menced, but it was manifest, by many a sign, th^t 
the course of the old ^as concluding, and that the 
whole country felt the assuring auguries Of undi- 
\ulged renovation. - The influence of that period did 
not, however, penetrate the bosom- of the poef ; and 
when he first quitted Athens, assuredly he cared as 
little about the destinies of the Greeks, as he did ioj 
those of the Portugue&fe and Spaniards^ .when he ar« 
rived at Gibraltar. * 

About three weeks or a month after he had left 
Athens, I went by a circuitous tqute to Smyrna^ 
where I found him .waiting ^ith Mr. Kpbheuse, to 
proceed with the falsetto fMga^, then ordered to 
Constantinople, to bring away Mr. Adair, the am- 

4>assador. ' He had, in the meantime,^ visited Ephe- 
8US, and acquire'd some knowledge of the environs 
of Smyrna ; but he appeared' to have been less in- 
terestedly what he had seen there than by the ad- 
ventures ^6f his Albanian totir. perhaps 1 did him 
injustice, but i thought he was also, in that 3hort 
space, something changed, >and not with improve- 
ment. Towards Mr. HObhouse, he seemed less cor- 
dial, and was altogether, I should say, having no- 
better phrase to express what I would describe, 
more of a Captain Grand than improved in his man--* 
ners, and more disposed to hold his own opinion 
than I. had ever before observed in him. I was par- 
ticidarly struck with this ^ dinner, on the day after 
my arrival. We dined together with a large party 
at the conidurs, and he seemed inclined to exact a 
deference to his dogmas, that was more lordly than 
philosophical. One of the ^aval officers present, 1 
think the captain of the' Solsette; felt, as well as 
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pthers, this overweenuig, and announced a'xsq^raiy 
opinion oni^orae question connected with the politics 
ef the late Mr. Pitt with so much firm good sense, 
that Lord Byron was perceptibly rebuked by it, and 
became reserved, as if he deemed that sullenness 
enhanced dignity.. I. never in the whole course of 
my acquaintance sstw him kithe so unfavourably as 
he did on that occasion. In the course of the eve- 
ning, however, he condescended. to thaw, anjd before 
the party b^^oke up, his austerity began to leaf, and 
Hiide its thorns under the influence of a relenting 
temperament. It was,: howeycfr; too evident — at 
^east it was so to me-r-that wichout intending tv^ong, 
or any offence,' the yinchecked humour of his temper 
was, by its caprices, calculated to prevent him from 
ever gaining^that segard to which his talents and 
freer moods, independently of his rank, ought to 
have entitled hitn; Such men become objects of 
solicitude, but never of esteem* . 

I wai^ also on sthis occasion struck with another 
new phase in his ejiaracte];;.h6 seemed- to be actu- 
ated by no purposer— he spoke no more of passing 
" beydnd Aurora and the Ganges,'* but seemed dis- 
posed to let the current of chances carry him as it 
migh^l ' If he had any specific object in view, it was 
jsomething that made mm hesitate between going 
home and returning to Athens when he should have 
reached Constantinople, now become the ultimate 
goal of his intended travels. To what cause this 
suddei^ and singular change, both in demeanour 
and design* was owing, 1 was on the point of 
saying, it would be fruitless to conjectui*e; but a 
letter to his mother, written a few ^ays before my 
arrival at Smyrna, throws some light on the sourceii 
of his unsatisfied state. He appears by it to have 
been disappointed of letters and Remittances from 
his agent, and says :- ^ . / ^ ^ 

"When! arrive at Constantinople, I shall deter- 
mine whether to proceed into Persia, or retum-— 
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which latter I do not Mrish if I ean avoid il.' But I 
have no intelligence from Mr. H., and but one letter 
from yourself. I shall stand in ne^d of remittances, 
whether t proi^eed or return. 1 have written to him 
repeatedly, that he may not plead ignorance of my 
situation for neglect.'* > ' 

Here is Sufficient- evidence ihat the cause of the- 
undetermined state of his mind, which struck me so 
forcibly, was owingf to the incertitude of his affairs 
at home ; and it is easy to conceive that the false 
dignity he. assumed, and ^hich seemed so like 
aprogance, was the natural effect of the anxiety and 
embarrastsment he suffered, and of the apprehen- 
sion of a person of his rank being, on adcount of 
his . remit taoices, exposed to require assistance 
among strangers. But as the scope of niy task re- 
lates more to the history of his mind,' than of his 
private affairs, I sliall Tesume the narrative of his 
travels, in which the curiosity of the reader ought 
to b^ more legitimately^ interested-* 
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CHAPTER XXL 

g m y mo—TT^ . Sport off^ Djerid—Joumep to Bjp^ienta— The dead 
Ctt^-^llu desolMte Oountry—Tlu Ru^n* and ObUUration of tkt 
Temple^Tke alight Imynasion of aJlan. Byron. 

The passage iii the Pylades from Athens to 
Smyrna was performed without accident or adven- 
ture. 

At Smyrna Lord Byron remained sevei^l days, 
and saw for the first time the Turkish pastime of the 
Djerid, a species of tournament to which he more 
than once alludes. I shall therefore describe the 
amusement. "■ 

The Musselim or Oovemoir, with the chief agas 
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of the city, mounted on horses superbly caparisoxM^ 
and attended by slaves, meet, commonly on Sunday 
morning, on- their playgroiiMid. Each of the riders 
is furnished with one or:t.w<? djehds, straight white 
sticks, a little thinner than an umbrella-stick, tcfira 
at' one -end than at the other and about an ell in 
length, together ^ith a thin cane crooked at the 
head. The horsemen, perhaj>8 a hundred in nufHlMer, 
gallop about'in as narrow a space as possible, throw- 
ing the djeridi^ at eaeh other and, shouting. Each 
man theji selegts an opponent who has da*rted his 
djerid or is for the moment, without a weapon, and 
rushes furiously towards him, screaming^' OUoh ! 
•Ollohr' The other flies, looking- behind him, and 
-the instant the dart is launched . stoops downwards 
as low as possible, or wields his hoi:se with rneon- 
ceixrable rapidity, ahd picking up a djerid with his 
cane, or taking one from v^ running slave, pursues in 
his turn the enemy, who wheels on the instant he 
darts his weapon> The greatest dexterity is requi- 
site in these mimic battles to avoid the concurrence 
of the '* javelin-darting crowd," and to escape the 
random blows of the flying djerids. 

Byron, having satisfied his curiosjty withlSm3rmay 
which is so like every other Turkish to^n'as to ex- 
cite but little interest, set out with Mr. Hobhouse, on 
the 13th of March, for Ephesus. As I soon after 
passed along the same road, 1 shall here describe 
what I met with myself in the course of the journey, 
it being probable that the incidents were in few 
respectffdifferent from^those^which they encpuntered. 

On ascending the heights after leaving Smyrna^ 
the road was remarkable in being formed of the 
broken relics of ancient edifices putly 'Macadam- 
ized. On the br(/w of , the hill I me^'a numerous 
caravan of camels coming from the interior of Asia. 
These ships of the desert, variously loaded, were 
moving slowly to their port, and' it seemed to me as 
I rode past themi that the composed docile look of 
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. (he animals ^Mtmned a sort of dmiiefltieated gftaoa 
which lessened the effect of iheit defbrmity. 

A caravan, owing to the oriental dresses of the pas^ 
sengers and attendants, with the numerous gtotesque 
circumstances which it presents to the- stran^eTf 
affords an amusing spectacle. On the hack 4ff one 
camel three or four children were squabbling In a 
basket; in another cooking utensils were clatter- 
ing; and from a crib on a third* a young camel 
looked forth inquiringly on the world : a long desul- 
tory train of foo^passengers and cattle brought up 
the rear. 

On reaching th0 summit of the hills behind 
l^myma the toad lies thuough fields and cottbn- 
grounds, well cultivated and -interspersed with 
country-houses. After an easy ride Of three or four 
hours I passed through the ruins of a considerable 
Turkish town, containing four or five mosques, one 
of them, a handsome building, still entire ; about 
twenty houses or so might be described as tenant- 
able, but only a place of sepulchres eould be more 
awful : it had been depopulated by the plague-^all 
was silent, and the streets were matted with thick 
grass. In pihssing through an open space, which 
reminded me of a market-place, I neard the cuckoo 
with an indescribable sensation of pleasure mingled 
with solemnity/ The sudden presence of a raven at 
a bndal hanquet could scarcely have been a greats 
phantasma. 

Proceeding briskly from this forsaken and dead 
city, I ari^vjed in the course of about half an hour at 
a cofflse-house on the banks of a small stream^ where 
I partook of some reft«shtnent in the ektAt of three. 
Or four trees, on which several storks were conJu«* 
gaily building their nests. While resting there, I 
became intei^sted in their work, and observed^ that 
when any of their acquaintance happened to fly 

Sast with a stick, they chattered a sort of How-d'-ye* 
to 6ne another. This civiUiy was eo uniformly 

M 
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and reciprocally perfomiedy that the politeness of the 
stork may be regarded as even less disputable thaa 
its piety. 

The road from that coJOfee-house lies for a anile 
or two along the side of a marshy lake, the envi- 
rons of which are equally dreaiy and -barren; an ex- 
tensive plain succeeds, on which J^ noticed several 
broken columns of marble, and the evident traces 
of an ancient causeway, which apparently led 
through the water. Near the extremity of the lake 
was another small coffee-house, with a burial- 
ground and a mosque near it ; and about four or 
five miles bevond I passed -a spoi, to which several 
Turks brought acoffinless corpse, apd laid it on the 
grass while they silently dug a grave to receive it. 

The road then ascended the h&ls on the south side 
of the jdain, of which the marshy lake was- the 
centre, and passed through a tract of country calcu- 
lated to inspire only apprehension and melancholy. 
Not a habitation nor vestige of living man was in 
sight, bat several cemeteries, with their dull, funeral 
ejrpresses and tomb-stones served to show that the 
Country had once been inhabited. 

Just as the earliest stars began to twinkle I ar- 
rived at a third coffee-house on the road-side, with a 
little mosque before it, a spreading beach tree for 
travellers to recline under in the sprihg, and a rude 
shed for them in showers or- the more intense sun- 
shine of summer. Here I rested for the night, and 
in the morning at daybreak resumed my journey. 

After a short ride I reached the borders of the 
plain of Ephesus, across which I passed along a road 
rudely constructed, and raised above the marsh, 
consisting of broken pillars, entablatures, and in- 
scriptions,- at the end of which two other paths 
diverge ; one strikes off to the left, and leads over 
the Cayster by a bridge above the castle of Aiasalul^ 
—the other, leading to the right or west, goes 
directly tO Seals Naova„ the ancient Neapolis. By 
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th^ lattef Byron and his fiiend proceeded towards 
tiie ferry, which they crossed, and where they found 
the riv^r about the size of the Cam at Canibridge» 
but more rapid and deeper. They then rode up the 
sou^h bank, and about three o'clock in the afternoon 
arrived at Aiasaluk, the miserable village which now 
represents the city of Ephesus. 

Having put up their beds in a mean-khan, the only 
one in the town, they partook of some cold provi- 
sions which they had brought with them on a stone 
seat by the side of a fountain, on an open green 
near to a mosque, shaded with tall cypresses. 
During their repast a young Turk approached the 
fountain, and after washin? his feet and hands, 
mounted a flat stone^ placed evidently for the pur- 
pose on the top of the wall surrounding the mosque^ 
and devoutly said his prayers, totally regardless of 
their appearance and operations. 
, 4'he remainder of the afternoon was spent in ex- 
ploring the ruins of Aiasaluk, and next morning 
they proceeded to examine those of the castle, and 
the mouldering magnificence of Ephesus. The re« 
mains of the celebrated temple of Diana, one of the 
wonders of the ancient world, cbuld not be satisfac« 
torily traced ; fhigments of walls and arches, which 
had been plated with. marble, were all they could 
discover, with many broken columns that had once 
been mighty in their altitude and strength : several 
fragments were fifteen feet long, and of enormous 
circumference* Such is the condition of that superb 
edifice, which was, in its glory, fdur hundred and 
twenty feet long by two hundred and twenty feet 
broad, and adorned with mora than a hundred and 
twenty columns sixty feet high. 

When the travellers had satisfied their curiosityy 

if that can be called satisfaction which found no 

entire form, but saw only thei rubbish of desolation 

and the fragments of destructioDi they returned to 

. Smyrna* 
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• The inrefltifatioQ of the rains of Epherat was 
doubtless interestingf at the time, hut the visit pro- 
duced no such impressioQ on the miiid'Of-'Byroa as 
mi^ht have been expected. He never directly refers 
to It in his works : indeed, after Athens, the. relics 
of Ephesus are things but of small import, espeetally 
to an imagination which, like that of the poet, re- 
quired the action of living characters to awaken its 
dpnnant sympathies. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Bmlb«rk»/ar CotuUmfinople-^TimekMfai TIsiMdM— Vafttt AUmmdrttt 
—TroM-'The JYojoft Plctm—Swima th» HtiUtpovU—JLrrwol qt 
OnutanHnopU. - * 

O* the 1 1th of April Lord Byron embanked at Smyr* 
na, in the Salsette frigate for Constantinople. The 
wind was fair during the night, and at half past si^ 
next mominff, the^shfp was off the Sygean promou* 
tory, the north end of the ancient Lesbos cr'Mitylene. 
Having passed the headland, north of the- little 
town of Biiba, she came in sight of Tenedos, where^ 
she anchored, and the poet went on shore to view^ 
the island.' ' 

The port was full of small €raft, which m their 
voyage to the Archipelago had put in to wait for 
a change of wind, and a crowd of Turks belong-* 
ing to these vessels were lounging about on this 
shore. The town was then in ruins, having "been 
burned to the ground by a Russian squadron in the 
year 1807. 

Next morning, Bjnron, with a party of officers, left 
the ship to visit the ruinif of Alexuidria Troas, and 
landed at an open port, about six or seven miies to 
the south of where the Salsette was at anchor. The 
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spot near to where they disembarked was marked 
by several large cannon-balls of granite ; for the 
Tuins of Alexandrifl^ have long supplied the fortresses 
of the. Dardanelles with these gigantie missiles. 

They rambled some time through the shaggy 
wpods, with which the country is covered, and the 
first Vestiges of antiquity which attracted their at- 
tention were two large granite sarcophagi ; a little 
beyond they found two or three fragments of granite 
pillars, one of theip about' twenty-five feet in length, 
and at least five in diameter. Near these they saw 
arches of brick'work, and on the east of themthose 
magnificent remains, tp which early travellers have 
given the name of the palace of Priam, but which 
are, in fact, the ruins of ancient baths. An earth- 
quake in the course of the preceding winter had 
thrown down large portions of them, and the in- 
ternal divisions of the edifice were, in consequence* 
i^hoked with huge masses of mural wrecks and 
mkrbles.  

The visiters entered the interior through a gap, and 
found themselves in the midst of enormous ruins, 
enclosed on two sides' by walls, raised on arches, 
and by piles of ponderous fragments. The fallen 
blocks were of vast dimensions, and showed that 
no cement had been used in the construction, an 
evidence of their great antiquity. In the midst of 
this crushed magnificence stood several lofty portals 
and arches, pedestals of gigantic columns and broken 
steps, and marble cornices, heaped in desolate con- 
fiision. ' . ^ ' 

From these baths the distance to the sea is between 
two and three miles — a gentle declivity covered 
with low woods, and partially interspersed with spots 
of cultivated ground. On this slope the ancient 
city of Alexandria Troas was built. On the north- 
west, part of the walls, to the extent, of a mile, may 
yet be traced ; the remains of a theatre are also still 
to be seen on the side of the hill isojAme the seat 

M2 
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commanding, a Tiew of Tenedoa, Lemnos, and tiie 

whole expanse of the JBgean. 

Having beeii condueted by the gpide, whom thej- 
had brought with them fiom Tenedoei, to the prmet- 
pal antiquities of Alexandria Troas, tiie Pinitets re- 
turned to the frigate, which immediately after got 
under way. On the 14th of April, she came to an- 
chor about a mile and a half froqi Cape JaRissaay, 
the Sygean promontory, where she remained about 
a fortnight ; during which ample opportunity was 
i^fforded to inspect the 0aia of Troy, that scene of 
heroism, which, for three thousand years, has at- 
tracted the attention, and interested the feelings and 
l&ncy of the civilised world. 

Whether Lord Byron entertained any doubt of 
Homer's Troy' ever having existed, is not very clear. 
It is probable, from the little he says on the subject 
that he took no interest in the Question. For 
although no traveller could enter with more sensi- 
bility into the local associations of celebrated places, 
he yet never seemed to care much about the visible 
features of antiquity, and was always ntiore inclined 
to indulge in reflections than to puazle his learning 
with dates or dimensions. His ruminations on the 
Troad, in Don Juan, afford an instance of this, and 
are conceived in the very spirit of Ghilde Harold. 

▲o44P gnttt namot are Dotbisf man Uiio OQiBliiil, 

And love o£ <gIory1i bm m ury lost. 
Too often Id ita ftiry orereominf all 

Who would, aa \ war^ i4wtUf wdr dnaft 
Ftom out the i^de deatrnbtlon which, entomhlnc all, 

Leaves nnUiiiic till tbecoii^Uig pf the inat, 
J^ave chaQM. I^ atood upon Aohfllea' tomb, 
Md heanTDoy doabtadt-ama viU doubtof nqma. 

The T«7 generitifna oCIha dead 

Are sw^ away, and toaib Inhvita loab, 
Uiitll the memory pf an age Is l!ed« 

And buded, oialM baDsatii its oflbprinc's daoaa* 
W))eia are the ajdtapba oqr^tMheta xeao. 

Sate a ftw glean'd flrom the sepulchral glooBO, 
Wtaieh onoe named myriads, namc^ss, Ue^baDaath, 
4i4 l^a^lM oviv is jisi^MBWl dflitt. 
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No task of cnnosity can indeed b^ less •atiefao' 
lory than the examination of the sites of ancient 
cities ; for the guidesi not content with leading the 
traveller to the spot, often attempt to mislead his 
imagination, by directing his attention to circum- 
stances which they suppose to be evidence that veiir 
fies their traditions. Thus, on the Trojap plain, 
several objects are still shown which are described 
as the Sjelf-same mentioned in the Iliad. The wild 
fig-trees, and the tomb of Ilus, are yet there-^if the 
guides may be credited. But they were seen with 
moredulous eyes by the poet; even the too^ of Achil- 
les appears to have .been regarded bvhim with equajl 
skepticism ; still his description of the scene around 
is striking, and /tmted with some of tiis happiest 
touches. 

TlMiv qp Um green md village-eotted IfiH iff 

Ranked by die HeUenmnt, and by (He MS, . 
Bat^rab'd tbe bmvwt oftbe bmT«> Afiitll<w>>T^ 

Tbey «ay eo. Brycnt Mya tbe eontnury. 
And fiuther down^nurd tall and towering atill is 
' The tumuloa, of whom HeaTon kaowa it nay ba, 
FhUoeulva, AJai, or Profeeilano,— 
All heroea, who, if living, atiU would day na. 

iOgh barrowa' withqvt Qwible cr a name. 

A vast ontill'd and mountain-skirted pfain^ 
Aad Ida in the distance atiU the same, 

And old Scaownd^, if %ia he» rsmiiiQ; 
Hie aitnation aeema atill form'd fftr too, 

A hnndred thousand men miaht tl^^t again 
Withaaa^. Bat wbeve I aonght for uiatfa waUa 
Tha fvieCfhaap feadf, 4nd the tortoiaa arawla. 



Tnwpaof vntanded bttMi; liaaB aad lliefa 
. - Some little hamltta, with o^wnamea waticf/^ 
Some ahepherda unlike Paris, led to atare 

A mootient at the EuMpean youth. 
Whom to the apot thair fchoolboy IMiffgf bear ; 
A Tnik wkh beads in tond^ pipe in pnutli, 
BstMBMly taken witb ma own ruigion. 
Am what I Ihuxbl tlMN, bat tba deiu a Fhnviaai 

It was during the time that the Salsette lay off 
Cape Janissary that Lord Byron first undertook to 
fwim across the Hellespont. Having crossed from 
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the castle of Chanak-Kalesjti, in a boat maimed by 
four Tuiics, he landed at five o^clock in ihp evening 
half a mile above the castle of Chelit-Bauri, where* 
with an officer of the frigate who accompanied him« 
they began their enterprise, emulous of the renown 
of Leander. At first they swam obliquely upwards, 
rather towards Nagara Point than the Dardanelles, 
but notwithstanding their skill and effort^ they made 
little progress. Fmding it useless to struggle with 
the current, they then turned and went with the 
stream, still however endeavouring to cross. It was 
not until they had been half an hour in the water, 
and found themselves in the middle of the strait, 
about a mile and a half below the castles, that they 
consented to be taken into the boat which had 
followed them. By that time the coldness of the 
water had so benumbed their limbs that they were 
unable to stand^and were otherwise much exhausted. 
The second attempt was made on the 3d of May, 
when the weather was warmer. They entered the 
water at the distance of a mile and a half above 
Ghelit-Bauri, near appoint of land on the western 
bank of th^ Bay of maito, and swam against the 
stream as before, but not for so long a time. . In less 
than half an hour they came floating down the cUr* 
rent close to the ship which was then anchored at 
the Dardanelles, and in passing her steered for the 
bay behind the castle, which they soon succeeded in 
reaching, and landed abont a mile' and a half below 
the ship. Lord Byron has recorded thai he found 
the current very strong and the water cold ; that some 
large fish passed him in the middle of the channel, 
and though a little chillecl h6 was not fatigued, and 
performed the feat without much difficulty, but not 
with impunity, for by the verses in which he com 
memorated the exploit it appears he incuned the 
a^ue. 
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WIITTVN AFTBR 8W|BiKEI|l<l FtOM 8B8TCM TO ABTDOf. 

If imbe month of daik December 
Leander who was nightly wont 
(what maid will not the tale remember) 
To erqw thy itream* broad HeUeepent, 

If when the wintry tempest roared 
He tf/fid to Hero not)i}fig loath, 
And thus of old thy c«nrent poui'ili, . 
FUr Venus ! how 1 pity both. 

For me, degenerate modem wretcht 
Though in the genial nionth of May, 
Hs, dripi^iu; Umbs 1 fluntly atreCeh, 
And think iVe done a fnlUHlqy. . 

B«t ainee he eioased the mpid tide, 
AcisiNrding to the doubtAU fitory. 
To woo, and— Lord (now* what betide^ 
And swam for love aallbr glory, . 

'T were hard to aay wbo flgred the heal ; 
Sad mortals thus the gods still plague yon ; 
He lost his labour, I my Jest,— 
Forhe wasdtown'di and lVetbei|gi|». 

** The whole distance," says his. Lordship, " from 
the place whence we started to our landing on the 
other side, including the length we were carried by 
the current, was computed by those on board the 
frigate at upwards of four English miles, though the 
actual breadth, is barely one. The rapidity of the 
current is such that no ooat can row directly across, 
and it may in some measure be estimated from the 
circumstance of the whole distance being accom- 
plished by one of the parties in an hour and hve, 
and by the other (Byron) in an hour and ten minutes 
The water was extremely cold from the melting of 
the mountain snows* About three weeks before, in 
April, we had made an attempt'; but having ridden 
all the way from the Troad the same morning, and 
the water being of an icy ehilness, we found it ne- 
cessary to postpone the cdmpletion till the frigate 
luichored below the castles, when we swam ib^ 
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Straits as just stated^ entering a considerable way 
above the European, and landing below the Asiatic 
fort. Chevallier says, that a young Jew swam the 
same distance for his mistress ; and Oliver mentions 
it having been done by a Neapolitan ; but our con- 
sul (at the Dardanelles), Tarragona, remembered 
neither of these circumstances, and tried to dissuade 
us from the attempt. A number of the Salsette's 
crew were known to have accomplished a greater 
distance ; and the only thing that surprised me was^ 
that as doubts had been entertained of :the truth of 
Leander^s story, no traveller had ever endeavoured 
to ascertain its practicability.^' 

While the SalsQlte )ay off the Dardandles, Lord 
Byron saw the body of a man who had been exe- 
cuted by being cast into the sea, floating on the stream* 
moving to and fro with the tumbling of the water, 
which gave to his arms the effect of scaring away 
several sea-fowl that were hovering to devour. This 
incident he has strikingly depicted in ^ The Bride 
of Abydos." v 

The sea-birds shriek ahove the prey 
O'er which their hungry heaks delay, 
As shaken on his restless pillow, , 
His head heaves with the h/eavlng billow ; 
That hand whose nuitioh is not life, 
Yet feebly seems to menace strife, • . 
Filing by the tossing tide on high. 

Then leveird with the wave— 
What recks it tho^ that corse shaU Uo 

Within a living grave. ^ 

The bird that tears that prestrate form 
Hath only robb*d the meaner w<nin.— 
The only heaft, the only eye, 
That bled or wept to see hkn die, 
Had seen those scatter*d.limbs composed, 

And moam*d above his tdlrban stone ; ^ 

That heart hath burst— that eye was cloaed^ 

Yea— dosed before im own. 

m 

Between the Dardanelles and Constantinople no 
Other adventure was undertaken or befell the poet. 
On the 13th of May, the frigate came to anchor at 
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sunset, near the headland to the west of the Seraglio 
Point ; and when the night closed in, the silence and 
the darkness were so complete ** that we might have 
believed ourselves," says Mr. Hobhouse, "moored 
in the lonely cove of some desert island, and not 
at the foot of a city which, from its vast extent and 
countless population, is fondly imagined by its pre- 
sent masters to be worthy to be cafied T^b REruoi 
OF TH« World.*' 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Cim«tantt}top2e— Besenpfion — Tht Doga and the Deadr-^Landtd at 7b 
phana>—T%e Maaterle»» Doga—The Slave Marketr^Tlu Seragluh^ 
Tht Dtftctsin the Demription 

The spot where the frigate came to anchor affords 
but an imperfect vie;w of the Ottoman capital. A 
few tall white minarets, and the. domes of the great 
mosques only are iii sight, interspersed with trees 
and mean masses of domestic buildings. In the 
distance, inland on the left, the redoubted castle of 
the Seven Towers is seen rising above the gloomy 
walls ; and, unlike every other European city, a pro- 
found silence prevails over all. This remarkable 
characteristic of Constantinople is owing to the very 
few wheel-carriages employed hi the city. In other 
respects the view around is lively, and in fine 
weather quickened with innumerable objects in mo- 
tion. In the calmest days the rippling in the flow 
of the Bosphorus is lile the running of a river. In 
the fifth canto of Don Juan, Lord Byron has seized 
the principal features, and delineated them witb 
sparkling effect. 



Tbe Eiiropean vrtOi the Asian shorn, 
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H<M slid dMn ituddrf IwHIk ftri0VVBty«lMry 

fltophia'fe cupola with golden i^eam; 

Tlw cypress KTores ; Olympus high and hoar; 

The twelre isles, and the more than I could drna^ 
^r less deserilML present the very view 
Which chann'd the channiog Mary Montague. 

In the morningr^when his Lordship left the ship^ 
the wind blew strondy from the north-east, and the 
rushing current of the Bosphorus dashed with ffreat 
violence against the rocky projections of the shore, 
as the captain's boat was rowed against the 
stream. 

Hie wind swept down the Euidne, and the ware 
Broke foaming o^er the blue Symplegades; 
*Ti8 a grand aght, fhxn oflTthe grant's gnre. 
To watch tile p ro g r e s s of those rolling seas 
Botween the Bosphoms, as thOT lash and lava 
Europe and Aaia» yon being quite at ease. 

**The sensations produced by the state of the 
Weather, and leaving a cpmfortable cabin, were,** 
says Mr. iFIobhouse, *' in unison with the iitipressions 
which we felt, when, passing under the palace of the 
snltans, and gazing at the gloomy C3rpress, which 
rise above the walls, we saw two dogs gnawing a 
dead body.^ The description in 'Rie Siege of 
Coritlth 6f the doffS devouring the dead, owes its 
brigift to this incident of the dogs and the body 
under the walls of the seraglio. 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the waQ, 

Bold o'er the dead their carnival.- 

^orgtaig and growling o'er carcass and llmh» 

They were too busy to baikat him. 

Rum a Tartar^ senll they had stripped the Hedi, 

Amvb peel the fig when its mdt is flnesh. 

And th^ white tueks crunched on the whiter scull, 

As it slipped through their jaws when their edge grew dull. 

Aa they laztly mmnbled the bones of the dead. 

When they scarce could rise fltMu the ^Mt iHuia tfwy M. 

SoweUhadthey broken a lingering fluit, > 

With those who had fUlen ibr that night's repaaC 

And Alp kne# by the tiirBwis that rori*d on the sand. 

The ftirtttMiit ar OMto wwa the heat or Uahaad. 
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I mfnmou and green were tihealMM^s of theii wear. 

And each scalp bad a single long tuft of hair, 
All tbe rest was shaven and bare. 
, ' The scalps were iu the wild dogs' maw, 

The hair was tangled round his jaw. 
But close by the shore on the edge of the gnlf, 
There sat a vnlture flapping a wolf, 
Who had stolen flnnin thei>iUs but kept away, 
Scared by tbe dogs fVom the human prey ; 
Bnt he seized on his share of a steed that lay, 
Pick'd toy the birds on the sands of tlie bay. 

Thii^ hideous picture is a striking instance of the 
uses to which imaginative power may turn the slight- 
;est hint, and of horror augmented till it reach that 
extreme point at which the ri()iculous commences. 
The whole compass of English poetry affords no 
parallel to this passage. It even exceeds the cele- 
brated catalogue of dreadful things on .the sacra- 
mental table in Tam O'Shanter. ft is true, that the 
revolting circumstances described by Byron are less 
sublime in their associations than those of Bums, 
being mere visible images, unconnected with ideas 
of guilt, and unlike 

The knifb a fktheifs throat bad mahg^ed, 
Which bis ain son of life bereft :- 
The gray hairs yet stuck to the heft. 

Not is there in the vivid group of the vulture flap- 
ping the wolf, any accessory to rouse stronger 
emotions, than those which are associated with the 
sight of energy and courage, while the covert insi- 
nuation, that t}ie bird is actuated by some instigation 
of retribution in pursuing the wolf for having run 
away with the bone, stpproaches the very point and 
line where the horrible merges in the ludicrous. 
The whole passage is fearfully distinct, and though in 
its circumstances, as the poet himself says, *' sicken- 
ing," rs yet an amazing^display of poetical power 
andliigh invention. 

The frigate sent the travellers on shore at Tophana, 
from which the road ascends to Pera. Near this 
laading-pleee it a large fouataiiit and around it « 

N 
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public stand of horses ready saddled, attended bjr 
boys. On some of these Lord Byron and his friend, 
"With the officers who had accompanied them, 
mounted and rode up the steep hill, to the principal 
Frank Hotel, in Pera, where they intended to lodge. 
In the course of the ride their attention was at« 
tracted to the prodigious number of masterless does 
which lounge and lurk about the comers of tne 
streets; a nuisance both dangerous and disagree- 
able, but which the Turks not only tolerate but pro- 
tect. It is no uncommon thing to see a litter of 
puppies with their mother nestled in a mat placed on 
purpose for them in' a nook by some charitable 
Mussulman of the neighbourhood ; for notwithstand- 
ing their merciless military practices, the Turks 
are pitiful^hearted Titans to dumb animals and 
slaves. Constantinople has, however, been so often 
and so well described, that it is unnecessary to 
notice its different objects of curiosity here, except 
in so far as they have been contributory to the stores 
of the poet. 

The slave-market was of' course not unvisiied, 
but the description in Don Juan is more indebted to 
the author's fancy, than any of those other bright 
reflections of realities to which ^I have hitherto 
directed the attention of the reader. The market 
now-a-days is in truth very uninteresting; few 
slaves are ever to be seen in it, and the place itself 
has an odious resemblance to Smitjifield. I imagine, 
therefore, that the trade in slaves is chiefly managed 
by private bargaining. When there, I saw only two 
men for sale, whites, who appeared veiy little con- 
cerned about their destination, certainly not more 
than English rustics offering themselves for hire to 
the farmers at a fair or market. Doubtless, there 
was a time when the slave-market of Constantinople 

E resented a different spectacle, but the trade itself 
as undergone a change-^the Christians are now 
interdicted from purchasing slaves. The luxury of 
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the guilt is reserved for the exclusive enjo3mient of 
the Turks. Still, as a description of things which 
may have been, Byron's market is probable and 
curious. 

K crowd of shivering slaves of every nation. 
And age and sex were in the market ranged, 
Eaeh busy with the merchant in his station. 
Poor QNiatares, their good looks were sadly changed. 

All save the blacks seem'd jaded with vexation. 
From friends, and home, and flreedcnn flur estraxiged* 

The negroes more philosophy displayed, 

Used to it no doubt, as eels are to be flayed. 

Uke a backgammon board, the place was dotted ' 
With whites and blacks in groups, on show for sale, 
' Though rather more iirreguuurly Spotted; 
Some bought the Jet, wliile others chose the pale. 

No lady e'er Is ogled by a lover. 

Horse by a black-leg, broadcloth by m taUor,' 

Fee by a counsel, felon by a jailer. 

As isa slave by hia'hitended bidder. 

rris pleasant purchasing our fellow-ereaturet, 

And all are to be sold, If you consider 

Their passions, and are dexfrous, some by featanft 

Are bought up, others by a wariike leader ; . 

Some by a place, as tend their years or natures ; 

Tho mwt by ready cash, but all have prices^, 

From crowns taUcks, according to their vices. 

The account of the interior of the seraglio in Don 
Juan is also only probably correct, and piay have 
been drawn in several particulars from an inspection 
of some of the palaces, but the descriptions of the 
imperial harem are entirely fanciful. I am per- 
suaded, by different circumstances, that Byron could 
not have been in those sacred chambers of any of 
the seraglios. At the time I was in Constantinople, 
ondy one of the imperial residences was accessible 
to strangers, and it was unfurnished. The great 
seraglio was not accessible beyond the courts, except 
in those apartments where the sultan receives his 
officers and visiters of state. Indeed, the whole ac- 
eount-of the customs and usages of the interior of 
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the serafflio, as described in Don Juan, can only be 

regnrdea as inventions ; and though the descriptions 
abound in picturesque beauty, they have not that air 
of truth and fact about them which render the pic->. 
tures of Byron so generally valuable, independent 
of their poetical excellence. In those he has given 
of the apartments of the men, the liveliness and 
fidelity of his pencil cannot be denied ; but the Arabian 
tales and Vathek seem to have had more influence 
on his fancy in describing the imperial harem, than 
a knowledge of actual things and appearances. >[ot 
that the latter are inferior to the former in beauty, 
or are without images and lineaments of graphic 
distinctness, biit they want that air of reality which 
constitutes the singular excellence of his scenes 
drawn from nature ; and there is ,a vagueness in 
them which has the effect of making them obscure, 
and even fantastical. Indeed, except when he paints 
from actual models, from living persons and existing 
things, his superiority, at least his originality, is not 
so obvious ; and thus it happens, that his gorgeous 
description of the sultan's seraglio is like a versified 
passage of an Arabian tale, while the imagery of 
Ohilde Harold's visit to Ali Pashaw has all the 
freshness and life of an actual scene. The follow- 
ing is, indeed, more like an imitation of Vathek, than 
any thing that has been seen, or is in- existence. I 
quote it for the contrast it affords to the visit referred 
to, and in illustration of the distinction which should 
be made between beauties derived from actual scenes 
and adventures, and compilations from memory and 
imagination, which are supposed to display so much 
more of creative invention. 

And thus they parted, each by separatto doom, 
Raba led Juan onvard, room by room, 
Through glittering galleries and o'er marble floora^ 
Till a gigantic portal through the gloofta 
Haughty ahd huge along the distance townn, 
And wafted for aroee a rich perAime, 

It 8eem*d as thongh they came upon a shrine, 

¥m all was Taat, still, ftagnoit, and diTins. 
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The liaat door WM broad and brigbt and Uth, 
Of gilded bronze, and canred in cnrimiB gnu»^ 
Wairiora tbereon were battling fttriooaly : 
Here atalka tbe -rlctor, there the Tanquish'd lies ; 
There captiyes led in trinmph droop the eye,.^ 
And in perapective many a squadron ftiea. 

B aeenia tW woric of times belbre the line 

Of Borne transplanted feU with Conatantine. 

This massy portal stood at the wide close , 

Of a huge hall, and <» its either side 
Two n^tle dwarik, the least yon eoidd sqnwM^ 
Were sate, like ngly imps, as if allied 
In mockery to the enormous gate which rose 
, 0*er them hi almost pyramidie pride. 



CHAPTER XXIV, 

'» wttt <Aeil9n&a«Mdor— SWleetiofw tm Byrcn*»Pride tf Ranb^ 
Jbandona kU OrieataL Travets—Re-embarks in the SaUeUe—The 
Dagger SctTie—Zetk—Retumt to Atheha — Tbur m the Moret^—Danr 
geroua JUneee—Reham to Mhena—TTte Adventure on uMeh the 
Qiaour ie founded. 

Although Lord B3aron remainedT two months in 
Constantinople, and visited every object of interest 
and cariosity within and around it, he yet brought 
away with him fe^er poetical impressions than from 
any other part of the Ottoman dominions ; at least 
he has made less use in his works of what he saw 
and learned there, than of the materials ^e collected 
in other places. 

From whatever cause it arose, the self-abstraction 
which I had noticed at Sm3rma, was remarked about 
him while he was in the capita, and the same jea- 
lousy of his rank was so nervously awake, that it 
led him to attempt an obtrusion on the ambassa- 
dorial etiquettes— which he probably rejgjetted. 

It has grown into a customi at Constantinople, 
when Uie foreign ipinisters are admitted to audiences 
of ceremoay with the sultan, to allow the suidects 

N2 
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and travellers of their respective nations to accom« 
pany them, both to swell tne pomp of the spectacle, 
and to gratify their curiosity. Mr. Adair, our ambas- 
sador. Tor whom the Salsette had been sent, had 
his audience of leave appointed soon after Lopd 
Byron*s arrival, and his Lordship was particularly 
anxious to occupy a station of distinction in the 
procession. The pretension was ridiculous in itself, 
and showed less acquaintance with courtly ceremo- 
nies than might have b$en expected in a person of 
his rank and intelligence. Mr. Adair assured him 
that he could obtain no particular [^ace; that in the 
arrangements for the ceremonial, only the persons 
connected with the embassy could be considered, and 
that the Turks neither acknowledged the prece- 
dence, nor could be requested to consider the dis- 
tinctions of our nobility. Byron, howevier, still per- 
sisted, and the minister was obliged to refer him oa 
the subject to the Austrian Internuncio, a high au- 
thority in questions of etiquette, w^ose opinion was 
decidedly against the pretension. 

The pride of rank was indeed one of the greatest 
weaknesses of Lord Byron, and every thing, even 
of the most accidental kind, which seemed to' come 
between the wind and his nobility, was repelled *oa 
tlie spot. I recollect having some debate with hini 
once respecting a pique of etiquette, which happened 
between him and Sir Willi.am Drummond, some- 
where in Portugal or Spain. .Sir William was at 
the time an ambassador (not, however, I believe, in 
the country where the incident occmred), and was 
on the. ponit of taking precedence in passing from 
one room to another, when Byron stepped in before 
him. The action was undoubtedly rude on the part 
of his Lordship, even though Sir William had pre- 
sumed too far on his riband:. tame it seemed also 
wrong ; for, by the custom of all nations from time 
immemorial, ambassadors have been allowed their 
official rank in passing through foreign ooonthes, 



while peers in the same circumstances claim no 
rank at all ; even in our own colonies it has been 
doubted if they may take precedence of the legisla- 
tive counsellors. But the rights of rank are bes't 
determined by the heralds, and I have only to re- 
mark, that it is almost inconceivable *that sucb things 
should have so morbidly affected the sensibility of 
Lord Byron ; yet they certainly did so, and even to 
a ridiculous degree. On one occasion, when he 
lodged in St. James's-street^ I recollect him rating 
the footman for using a double knock in accidental 
thoughtlessness. 

« These little infirmities are, however, at most only 
calculated to excite a smile ; there is no turpitude in 
them, and they merit notice but as indications of the 
humour of character. It was his, Lordship's foible 
to overrate his rank, to grudge his deformity beyond 
leason, and to exaggerate the condition of his family 
and circumstances. But the alloy pf such small 
Vanitieff, his caprice and feline temper, were as va- 
pour compared with the mass of rich and rare ore 
which constituted the orb and nucleus of his bril* 
lian<^y. 

He had .not^been long An Constantinople, when a 
change came over his intenti&ns ; the journey to. Per- 
sia was abandoned, and the dreams of India were 
dissolved. The particular causes which produced 
this change are not very apparent — ^but Mr. Hob- 
house was at the aame time directed to return home, 
and perhaps that circumstance had some inflqence 
on his decision, which he communicated to his mo- 
ther, informing "her, that he should probably return 
to Greece. As in that. letter he alludes to his em- 
barrassment on account of reniittanc^es, it is pro- 
bable that the ne^ect of his agent, with respect to 
them, was the main cause which induced him to de- 
t^rmina on going no farther. 

Accordingly, on ther 14th pf July, he embarked- 
wUb Mc^ J&bhonae .aad the ambassador on board 



1 
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the Salsette. It was in the conrse of the passage to 
the island of Zea, where he was pat on shore, that 
one of the most emphatic incidents of his life oc- 
curred; an incident . which throws a remarkable 
gleam into the springs and intricacies of his cha* 
racter— more, perhaps, than any thing which has yet 
been mentioned. 

One day, as he was walking the quiarter-deck, he 
lifted an ataghan (it might tS one of the midship- 
men^ weapdns), and unsheathing it, said^ contem- 
plating, the blade, ** I should like to know' how a per- 
son feels after commiUipg mufder."-^By those who 
hare inquiringly noticed the extraordinary cast of 
his metaphysical associations, this dagger-scene 
must be regarded as both imoressive and solemn ; 
although the wish to know, now a man felt after 
committing murder does* not iniply any desire to 
perpetrate the crime. The feeling might be appre^ 
ciated by experiencing any actual degree of guilt ; 
for it is not the deed — ^the sentiment which follows 
it makes the horror. But it ir d6ing injustice to 
sui^ppse the expression of -such a wish dictated by 
desire. Lord Byron has been heard to express, in 
the eccentricity of conversation, wishes for a more 
intei^se knowledge of remorse than ^lurder itself 
could give. Ther6 is, however, a wide ahd wild dif- 
ference between the cuijosity that prompts the wish 
to know the exactitude of -any feeling or idea, and 
the direful passions that instigate to guilty gratifi- 
cations. • V • 

Being landed, according to his request, with his 
valet, two Albanians, and a Tartar, on the shore of 
Zea, it may be easily conceived that he saw the ship 
depart with a feeling before unfelt. It was the first 
time he was left corapa'nionless, and the scene 
around was calculated to nourish stem fancies, even 
though there was not much of sufiering to be with- 
stood. 
. The landing-place in the port of Zeay I recollect 
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distinctly. The port itself is a small land-locked 
giilf, or, as the Scottish Highlander would call it, a 
loch. The banks are rocky and forbidding; the 
hills, which rise to the altitude of mountains, have, 
in a long •course of ages, been alsrays inhabited by a 
civilized people. Their precipitous sides are formed 
into innumerable avtificial terraces, the aspect of 
which, austere, ruinous, and ancient, produces on the 
mind of the stranger a sense of the presence of a 
greater antiquity than the sig^'t of monuments of 
mere labour and art. The town stands high upon 
the mountain, I counted- oh the lower side of the 
ipad which leads to it forty-nine of those terraces at 
one place under me, and on^ the opposite hills, 
in several places, upwards of sixty. Whether Lord 
Byron ascended to the town is doubtful. I have 
oever heard him mention that he had; and I am in- 
clined to think that he proceeded at once to Athens 
by one of the boats which frequent the harbour. 

At Athens he met ah old fellow-collegian, the 
Marquis o( Sligo, with whom be soon after travelled 
as far as Goiinth ; the Marquis turnmg off there 
ibr Tiipolizza, while Byroa went forward to Patras, 
where he had some needful business to transact 
n^ith the consul. He then made the tour of the 
Morea, in the course of which he visited the vizier 
Yelhi Pashaw, by whom he was treated, as every 
other English traveller, of the time was, with great 
distinction and hospitality. 

Having ^occasion to ^go back to Patras, he was 
seized by the local fever there, and reduced to 
death's door. On his recovery he returned to Athens, 
where he found the Marquis, with Lady Hester 
8tanhope, and Mr. B^ce, afjt^ward so celebrated 
for his adventures in assisting the escape of the 
French general Lavalette. He took possession of 
the apartments which I had occupied in the monas- 
tery, and made them his home during the remainder 
of his residence in Greece ; hut when I retnrned to 
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Athens, in October, he was nbt there himself. I 
found, however, his valet, Fletcher, in possession. 

There is no very clear account of the manner in 
which Lord Byron employed himself after his return 
to Athens; but various intimations in his correspond- 
ence show that during the winter his pen was not 
idle. It would, however, be to neglect an important 
occurrence, not to notice that during (he time when 
he was at Athens alone, the incident which he 
afterward imbodied in the impassioned fragments ot 
4he Giaqur came to pass ; and to apprize 3ie reader 
that the story is founded on an-^dventure which hap- 
pened to himself— he was, in fact, the cause of the 
girl being condemned, and ordered to be sewn up in 
a sack and thrown into the sea. 

One day, as he was returning from bathing in the 
Piraeus, he met the- procession going down to the 
shore to execute the sentence which the Wavwode 
had pronounced on the girl ; and learning the o\h 
ject of the ceremony, and' who was the victim, he 
immediately interfered with great resolution; for, on ' 
observing some hesitation on the part of the leader 
of the escort to return with him to the govembr's 
house, he drew a pistol and threatened to shoot him 
on the spot. The man then turned about, and ac- 
companied him bacK, when, partly by bribery and 
entreaty, he succeeded in obtaming a pardon for her, 
on condition that she was sent immediately out of 
the city. Byron conveyed her to the monastery, 
and on the same night sent her off to Thebes, where 
she found a safe asylum. 

With this affair, I may close his adventures in 
Greece ; for, although he remained several months 
subsequent at Athens,'' he was in a great measure 
stationary. His health, which was never robust, 
was impaired by the effects of the fever, which lin- 
gered about him ; perhaps, too, by the humiliating 
anxiety he suffered on account of the uncertainty 
in his remittances. But however this may have 
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l)>een, it was fortunate for his fame that he returned 
to England at the period he did, for the climate of 
the Mediterranean was detrimental to- his constitu- 
tion. The heat oppressed him so much as to he po* 
sitive suffering, and scarcely had he reached Malta, 
bn his way home, when he was visited again with 
a tertian ague. 
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Anivdlin Lomdmi—Mr. Ikilla^aPatr(mage--*ATrang9afor thePttbliea- 
Hon cf CkUde Harold-'The Death o/Mrs, Byron— m$ Sorrow— Hit 
Affair wUh Mr, Jfoorc— 7%etr Meeting at Mr. Bager^t House, and 
friendship. 

Lord Btron' arrived in London ahout the middle 
of July, 1811, having heen .absent a few days more 
than two years. 'Fhe embarrassed condition in 
which he ^ found his affairs sui^ciently explains 
the dejection and uneasiness with which he was 
afflicted during the latter part of his residence in 
Oreece ; and yet it wa» not such as ought to have 
affected him so deeply, nor have I ever b^n able 
to comprehend whererore so much stress has been 
laid on his supposed fr^endlessness. In respect 
both to it and to his ravelled fortune, a great deal 
too much has been too often said ; and the manli- 
ness of his character has suffered by the puling. 

His correspondence shows that he had several 
friends to whom he was much attached, and his 
-disposition justifies the belief tha^^ had he not been 
well persuaded the attachment was reciprocal, he 
would not have remained on terms of intimacy with 
them. And though for his rank not rich, he was 
sjtill able to maintain all its suitable exhibition. 
The world could never regard as an object of com- 
passion or of sympathy an English noble, whose in- 
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ceme was enough to support his digfirity among }»i 
peers, and whose poverty, however grietons to his 
pride, caused only th^ privation of extravag^ance. 
But it cannot be controvetted, that there was an in* 
nate predilection in. the mind of Lord Byron to mys- 
tify every thing about himself: he was actnaAed bf 
a passion to excite attention, and, like every other 
passion, it was often indulged at the expense of pro- 
priety. He had the infirmity of speaking, though 
vaguely, and in obscure hints, and allusions, more of 
his personal concerns than is commonly (|eemed 
consistent with a correct estimates of the interest 
which mankind take in the cares of one another. 
But he lived to feel and to rue the consequences : 
to repent he could not, for the cause was in the very 
element of his nature. It was a blemish a^ incura- 
ble as the deformity of his foot. 

Oh his arrival in London^ his relation, Mr. Dallas, 
ealled on him> and in the course of their first brief 
conversation his Lordship mentioned thai he had 
written a paraphrase of Horace's Art of Poetry, but 
said nothings then of Ohilde Harold^ a circumstance 
which leads me to suspect that be ofiered htm the 
slighter work ih-st, to enjpy his surprise afterward 
at the greater. If sO, the result answered the intent. 
Mr. Dallas carried home with him the paraphrase 
of Horace, with which he was grievously disap- 
pointed ;^so much so, that on meeting his Lordship 
again in the morning, and being reluctant to speak 
of it as he really thought, he on|y expressed some 
surprise that his noble friend should have produced 
nothing else during his long absence. 

I can easily conceive the emphatic indifference, 
if my conjecture be well founded, with which Loid 
Byron must have said to him, ^ I have occasionally 
written short poems, besides a great many stanzas 
in Spenser's measure, relative to the countries I 
have Visited : they are not worth troub^g yon wiA, 
bat you shall have them all with you, if you 
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Cliilde Harold's Pilgrimage was accordinc-ly placed 
in his handlb ; Mr. Dallas took it home, and was not 
slow in discovering^ its beauties, for in the course of 
the same evening he despatched a note to his Lord- 
phip, as fair a specimen of the style of an elderly 
patronising gentleman as can well be imagined: 
^ You have Written," ^id he, ** one of the most de- 
lightAil poems I ever read. If I wrote this in flat- 
tery, I should deserve your contempt rather than 
your friendships I have been so fascinated with 
Ohilde Harold,, that I have not been able to lay it 
down ; I would almost pledge my life on its advanc- 
ing the Imputation of your poetical powers, and on 
its gaining you great honour and regard, if you will 
do me the credit and favourof attendhag to my sug- 
gestions*** 

For some reason or another, Lord Byron,^ how- 
ever, feh or feigned great reluctance to publish 
Childe Harold. Possibly his repugnance was dic- 
tated by dtilldence, not with respect to its merits, but 
from a consciousness that the hero of the poem ex- 
hibited traits and resemblances of himself. It would 
indeed be injustice to his jtrdefment and taste, to sup- 
pose he was not sensible of the superiority of the 
terse and energetU) poetry which 'brightens and bums 
in every stanza of the pilgrimage, compared with 
the loose and sprawling lines, and dull rhythm, of 
the paraphrase. It is true that he alleged it had 
been condemned by a^good critic — the only one who 
had previously seen it^— probably Mr. Hobhouse, 
who was with him during the time he was writing 
it; but still I -cannot conceive he was so blind to ex- 
eellenoe, as to prefer in sincerity the other compo- 
•ition) which was only an imitation. But the argu- 
ments of Mr. Dallas prevailed, and in due season 
Childe Harold was prepared for the press. 

In the mean time, while busily engaged in his lite- 
rary projects with Mr. Dallas, and in law affairs 
With his agent, he was suddenly eummoned to New- 

O 
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stead by the state of his mother's he^Hh : before he 
reached the Abbey she had breathed her last. The 
event deeply affected him ; hQ had hot seen her 
since hid returni an^ a presentiment possessed her 
when they parted, that she was never to see him 
again. 

Notwithstanding her viol^ent temper and other un- 
seemly conduct, fer affection for him had been so 
fond and dear, that he undoubtedly returned it with 
unaffected, sincerity; and from many casual and 
incidental expressions which I have heard him em- 
ploy concerning her, I am persuaded that his filial 
love was not at any time even of an ordinary kind. 
l)uring her life h^ might feel uileasy respectmg her, 
apprehensive on account of her ungovernable pas- 
sions and indiscretions, but the manner in which he 
lamented her death, clearly proves that the integrity 
of hts affection had never been impaired. 

On the night after his arrival at the Abbey, the 
waiting- woman of Mrs. Byron, in passing the door of 
the room where the corpse lay, heard the sound of 
some one si^hihg heavily within, and on entering 
found his Lordship sitting in. the dark beside ^he bed 
She remonstrated with him for so giving way to 
grief, when he burst into tears, and exclaimed, ** 1 
had but one friend in the world, and she ij^ gone." 
Of the fervency of his sorrow I do therefore Ihink 
there can be no doubt ; the very endeavour which he 
made to conceal it l^ indifference, was a proof pf its 
depth and anguish, though he hazarded the stric- 
tures of the world by the indecorum of his conduct 
on the occasion of the funeral. — Having declined to 
follow the remains himself, he stood looking from 
the hall-door at the procession, till the whole had 
moved away : and then, turning to one of the ser- 
vants, the only person left, he desired him to fetch 
the sparring-gloves, and proceeded with him to his 
usual exercise. But the scene ^as impressive, and 
spoke doquently of a grieved heart 5— he sparred ki 
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'Silence all the time, and the servant thought that he 
hit harder than was his habit, at last he suddenly 
flung away the cloves and retired to his own room. 

As soon as the funeral was over the publication 
of Childe Harold was .resumed, but it went slowly 
through the press. In the mean time, an incident oc- 
curred to him which deserves to be noted — because it 
is one of the most -remarkable in his life, and has 
given rise to consequences affecjting his fame — with 
advantage. 

In English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, he had 
alluded, with provoking pleasantry, to a meeting 
which had taken place at Chalk Farm some years 
before, between Mr. Jeffrey, the Edinburgh Reviewer, 
and Mr. Moore, without recollecting, indeed without 
having heard, that Mr.. Moore had explained, through 
the newspapers, what was alleged to have been ridi- 
culous in the affair. This revival of the subject, espe- 
cially as it cabled in question the truth of Mr. Moore's 
statement, obliged that gentlemdn'to demand an ex- 
planation; but Lord. B3rr6n, being abroad, did not 
receive this letter, and of eourse knew not of its con- 
tents, so that, on his return, Mr. Moore was induced 
to address his Lordship again. The correspondence 
which ensued is honourable to the spirit and feelings 
of both. 

Mr. Moore, after referring to his first letter, re- 
stated the nature of the insult which the passage in 
the note to the poem was calculated to convey, ad- 
ding, " It is now useless to speak of the steps with 
which it. was my intention to follow up that letter, 
the time which has elapsed since then, tnough it has 
done away neithet the injury nor the feeling of it» 
has, in many respects, materially altered my situation, 
and the only object I have now in writing to your 
Lordship, is to preserve some consistency with that 
former letter, and to prove to you that the injured 
feeling still exists, however circumstances may com- 
pel me to be deaf to its dictates at present. When I 
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say ' injured feeling/ let me assura your Lofdship 
that there is not a single vindictive sentiment in m^ 
mind towards you ; I mean hut to express that uneasL- 
jiess under what I consider to be a charge of false- 
hood, which must haunt a man' of any feeling to bis 
grave, unless the^ insult be retracted, or atoned for; 
and which, if i did not feel, I should indeed deserve 
far worse than vour Lordship's satire could inflict 
upon me.'* And he concluded by saying, that so far 
from being influenced by any angry or resentful 
feeling, it would give him sincere pleasure if, by any 
satisfactory explanation, his Lordship would enable 
him to seek the honour of being ranked among' his 
acquaintance. 

The answer of Lord Bjntm was diplomatic but 
manly. He declared that he never received Mr. 
Moore's letter, and assured him that in whatever 
part of the worid it had reached him, he would have 
deemed it his duty to return and answerit in person; 
that he knew nothing of the advertisemetit to which 
Mr. Moore had sdluded, and consequently could not 
have had the slightest idea of ^ giving the lie*' to 
an address which he had neve^r seen. ^When I 
put my name-to the production,** said his Lordship^ 
** which has occasioned this correspondence, I be- 
came responsible to all whom it might coficem, to 
explain where it requires explanation, and where 
' insufficiently or too sufficiently explicit, at all events 
to satisfy ; my situation leaves me no choice ; it 
rests with the injured and .the angry to obtain repa- 
ration in their own way. Wi^ regard to the passage 
in- question, ^ou were certainly not the person to- 
wards whom I felt personally hostile : on the contrary, 
my whole thoughts were engrossed by one whom I 
had reason to consider as my worst literary entemy, 
nor could I foresee that his former antagonist was 
about to become his champion. You do not specify 
what you would wish to have done. I can neither 
retract nor apologize for a charge (^falsehood which 
I never advanced ** 
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In reply, Mr. Moore commenced by acknow- 
ledging that his Lordship's letter was upon the whole 
as satisfactory as he could expect ; and after alluding 
to specific circuihstances in the case, concluded 
thus : ** As your Lordship does not show any wish 
to proceed beyond the rigid formulary of explana- 
tion, it is not for me to make any farther advances. 
We Irishmen, in ];>nsiness of this kind, seldom know 
any medium between decided hostility and decided 
friendship. But as any approaches ioTwards the latter 
alternative must now depend entirely on your Lord- 
ship, I have only to repeat that I am satisfied with 
your letter." Here the correspondence would pro- 
bably, with most people, have been closed, but Lord 
Byron's sensibility was interested, and would not 
let it rest. Accordingly, on the following day, he re- 
joined : " Soon after my return to England, my friend 
Mr. Hodgson apprized me that a letter for me was in 
his possession ; but a domestic event hurrying me 
from London immediately after, the letter, which 
may most probably be your own, is still unopened in 
his keeping. If, on examination of the address, the 
siAiilarity of the handwriting should lead to such 
a conclusion, it shall be opened in your presence, 
for the satisfaction of all parties'. Mr. H. is at pre- 
sent out of town ; on Friday I shall see him, and re- 
quest him to forward it to my address. With regard 
to the latter part of both your letters, until the prin- 
cipal point was discussed between us, I felt myself 
at a loss in what manner to reply. Was I to anti- 
cipate friendship from one who conceived me to have 
charged him with falsehood? v^ere not advances 
under such circumstances to be misconstrued, not 
perhaps by the person to whom they were ad- 
dressed, but by others ? In my . case such a step 
wai^ impracticable. If you, who conceived yourself 
to be the offended person, are satisfied that you had 
no cause for offence, it will not be difficult to con« 
Tince me of it. My situation, as I have before stated, 

03 
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leaveii me no choice. I shonld have feUt- proud^of 
your acquaintance had^it commenced un<fer other 
circumstances, but it must rest with you to deter- 
mine how far it may proceed after so atupicioui a 
beginning." 

Mr. Moore acknowledges'^ that he was somewhat 
piqued at the manner in which his efforts towards a 
more friendly understanding were received, and has- 
tened to close the correspondence by a short note, 
saying that his Lordship had made him feel the im- 
prudence he was guilty of in wandering, from - the 
point immediately in discussion between them« This 
drew immediately from Lord Byron the following 
frank and openhearted reply : — , 

''You must excuse my troubling you once more 
upon this very unpleasant subject. It would be a 
satisfaction to me, and I should think to yourself^ 
that the unopened letter in Mr. Hodgson's posses- 
sion (supposing it to prove your own) shoula be re- * 
turned in skUu quo to the writer, particularly as you 
expressed yourself * nbt quite easy under the manner 
tn which I had dwelt on its miscarriage.' 
' " A few \^rds more and I shall not trouble you 
farther. I felt, and still feel, very much flattered by 
those parts of your correspondence which held out 
the prospect of our becoming acquainted.. If I did 
not meet them, in the first instance, as perhaps I 
ought, let the situation in which I was placed be my 
defence. You have now declared yourself $at^fieflt 
and on that point we are no longed at isstie. If, 
therefore, you still retain any wish to do me the 
honour you hinted at, I shall be most happy tameet 
you when, where, and how you please, and I pre- 
sume you will not attribute my saying thus much to 
any unworthy motive." 

The result was a dinner at the house of Mr. 
Rogers, the amiable and celebrated author of The 
Pleasures of Memory, and the only guest besides 
the two advej^saries, was Mr. Campbell, author of 
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The Pleaturetof Hope: a poetical group of four 
not easily to be matched, among contemporaries in 
any age or country. 

The meeting could not but be interesting, and Mr. 

Moore has described the effect it had on himself 

with a felicitous warmth, which showed how much 

he enjoyed the party, and was pleased with the 

' friendship that ensued. 

** Among the impressions,^ says he, ** which this 
meeting left on me, what I chiefly remember to have 
Remarked was, the nobleness of his air, his beauty, 
the gen^tleness of his voice and manners, and — what 
was naturally .not the least attraction — ^his mariced 
kindness for myself. Being in mourning for his 
mother, the colour as .well of his dress as of his 
glossy, curlings and picturesque hair, gave more effect 
to the pure s{Mritual paleness of his features, in the 
expression of which, when he spoke, there was a 
perpetud play of lively thought, though melancholy 
was their nabitual character when in repose." 
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CHAPTER XXyi. 

The label in the Scowrge—Tke general hmffreasimt of Me Character-^ 
Improvement in hie Mannered ae kie Merit toae acknovde^ed by the 
Fubluy-^ie Addreea in Management— His first Speech in Parliament 
-^The PubUeation of CkMeUareid—lU Reception and J^eet. 

DiTBDiG the first winter after Lord Byron had 
letu^ed to England, I was frequently with him. 
Childe Harold was not then published ; and although 
the impression of his satire, English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, was still strong upon the publip, 
he could not weU be said to have been then a cele- 
brated character. At that time the strongest feeling 
by which he appeared to be actoatad was indignation 
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against a writer iir^ scurrilous publication, called 
The Scourge ; in which he was not only treated with 
unjustifiable malignity, but charged with being, as 
he told me himself, the illegitimate «on of a mur- 
derer. I had not read the work ; but the writer who 
could make such an absurd accusation, must have 
been strangely ignorant of the very circumstances 
from which he derived the materials of his own lib^. 
When Lord Byron mentioned the subject to me, and 
that he was consulting Sir Yickery Gibbs, with the 
intention of prosecuting the publisher and the author, 
I advised him, aS well as I could, to desist, simply be- 
cause the allegations referred to well-known occur- 
rences. His granduncle^s duel with Mr. Chaworth, 
and the order of the House of Peers to produce evi- 
dence of his grandfather's marriage with Miss Tre- 
vannion ; the facts of which being matter of history 
and public record, su^rseded the necessity of any 
proceeding. 

Knowing how deeply this affair agitated him 'at 
that time, I was not surprised at the sequestration 
in which he held himself— ^and which made those 
who were not acquainted with hia shy and mys- 
tical nature, apply to him the description of his 
own Lara: 



The cliief of Lara is retfornM again, 
And wliy hadLara ^roas^d tbe boniiding mainl- 
Left by Ilia sire too yotmg sucb loss to Imow, 
Lord of bimself ;— that heritage of wo. 
In him, inexplicably mix*d, appeai'd 
Much to be loved and hated, songht and ftaiM, 
Opinion varying o*er his hidden lot, 
bi praise or railing' ne^or his name finfot 
Bis silence form'd a theme (br ochara* prate ; 
They guessed, they gazed, they fkin woidd know his ftls^ 
What had he been ? what was he, thns nnlcnowiL 
ViHio walk'd their world, his linesge only kDOwn? 
A hater of his kind? yet some would aay. 
With them he conld seem gay amid flie oy ; 
But own*ddiat smile, if oft obserred andiMar 
Waned in its mirth, and withei'd to a sneer; 
That smile raicht reach his lip, bat passed not 1)j ^ . 
lIiDOM*a: coBUtiaee Its laug&tarto ui ej« : 
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Tet there wag softDeai. too, in liis regard, . 

At times a heart is not by nature hard. 

But OQce ])erceived, his spirit seemM to hide 

Bach wesdcness as unworthy of its pride, 

And stretch'd itself as scorning to redeem 

One doubt fVom others' half-withheld esteem ; 

In self-inflicted penance of a breas) 

Which tendenlieas might once have wrung fVom reflt^ 

In Tigilance of grief that would eompel 

The aoQ) to hate for having loved too well. 

There was in him a vital scorn of all, 

As if the worst had lUl'u which could befall. 

He stood a stranger in this-breathing woild, 

An erring spirit from another hurl'd ; 

A thing of OBTk imaginings, that shaped 

By choice the perils he by chance escaped. 

Such was Byron to common observance on his re- 
turn. I recollect one night meeting him at the 
Opera. Seeing me with a gentleman whom he did 
no^ know, and to whom he was unknown, he ad- 
dressed me in Italian, and we continued to converse 
for some time, in that language. My friend, who in 
the mean while had been observing him with curio- 
sity, conceiving him to be a foreigner, inquired in 
the course of the evening who he was, remarking, 
that he had never, s^en a man with such a Cain-like 
mark on the forehead before, alluding to that sin- 
gular scowl which struck me so forcibly when I first 
Baw him, and which appears to have made a stronger 
impression upon me than it did upon many others. 
I never, in fact, could overcome entirely the preju- 
dice of the first impression, although I ought to have 
been gratified by the friendship and confidence with 
which he always appeared disposed to treat me. 
When Childe Harold was printed, he sent me a 
quarto copy before the publication ; a favour and dis- 
tinction I have always prized; and the copy which 
he gave me of the Bride of Abydos was one he had 

grepared for a new edition, and which contains, in 
ifl own writing, these six lines in no other copy: 

Bleatf'd— «■ the Miiexzin*s strain fVom Mecca's wall 
To {ii]|;riiiit pure an^proatcaia at his eaU, 
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Soft— M fhe melody of yooOiflil j&js 

Tbat steals tiie tremUing tear of speechloH praise, 

Sweet— ss bis natiye soDg to exiled ean 

Sball flomid each tone tby loog-knred voiee endeam 

He had not, it is true, at the period of which I 
am speaking, gathered jnuoh of his fame ; but the 
gale was rising — and though the vessel was evidently 
yielding to the breeze, she was neither crank nor 
unsteady. On the cpntniry,the more he became an 
object of public interest, the less did he indulge his 
capricious humour. About the time when the firide 
of Abydos was published, he appeared disposed to 
settle into a consistent character — especially afler 
the first sale of Newstead. Before that particular 
event, he was often so distuibedin his mind, that he 
could not conceal his unhappiness, and frequently 
spoke of leaving England for ever. 

Although few men*wer^ more under the impulses 
of passion than Lord Bjrron, there was yet a curious 
kind of management about him which showed ^at 
he was well aware how much of the worid's favour 
was to be won by it. Long before Childe Harold 
appeared, it was generally known that he had a 
poem in the press, and various surmises to stimulate 
curiosity were circulated concerning it : I do not 
say that these were by his orders, or under his 
directions, but on one occasion I did fancy that I 
could discern a touch of his own huid in a part 
graph in the Morning Post, in which he was men- 
tioned as having returned from an excursion into 
tho interior of Africa; and when I alluded to it, 
my suspicion was confiitned by his embarrassment. 

I mention this incident not in the spirit of detrac- 
tion ; for in the paragraph there was nothing of puff, 
though certainly something of oddity — but as a tint 
of character, indicative of the appetite for distinction 
by which, about this period, he became so power- 
fully incited, that at last it grew into a diseased 
crave, and to such a degree, that were the figure 
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tUowabte^ it might be said, tbe mouth bemg incapable 
of supplying adeduate means to appease it-~every 

r>re became another mouth greedy of nourishment, 
am, however, hastening on too fast. Lord Bjnron 
was, at that time, far indeed from being ruled by any 
such inordinate -passion; the fears, the timidity, 
and bashfulness of young desire still clung to him, 
and he was thiobbing with doubt if he should be 
found worthy of the high prize for which he was about 
to offer himself a candidate. The course he adopted 
on the occasion, whether dictated by management, 
or the effect of accident, was, however, well cal- 
culated to attract attention to his d^but as a public 
inan. & . > 

When Childe Harold was ready for publication, he 
determined to make his first appearance as an ora- 
tor in the House of Lords : the occasion was judi- 
ciously chosen, being a, debate on the Nottingham 
frame-breaking bill ; a subject on which it was na- 
tural to suppose he possessed somedocal knowledge 
that might bear, upon a question directed so^ exclu- 
sively against transactions in his own county. He 
prepared himself as the best orators do in their first 
essays^ not only by composing, but writing down, 
the whole of his speech beforehand. The reception 
he met with was flattering ; he was complimented 
warmly by some of the speakers on his own side ; 
but it must be confessed that his debut was more 
showy than promising. ^ It lacked weight in* metal, 
as, was observed at the time, and the mode of deli- 
very was more like a schoolboy's recital than a mas- 
culine grapple vnth an argument. It was, moreover, 
full of rhetorical exaggerations, and disfigured with 
conceits. Still it scintillated with talent, and justi* 
fied the opinion that he was an extraordinary young 
man, probably destined to distinction, though he 
might not be a statesman. 

Mr. Dallas gives a lively account of his elation on 
tbe oceasioQ. ** When he left Uie great chamber,'' 
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My« that ffentleman, '< I went and met him in the 

passagce ; he was flowing: with success, and mach 
agitated. I had an umbrella in m^ right hand, not 
expecting that ^e would put out his hsmd to me ; in 
my haste to take it when. offered,! had adyancedmy 
left hand : ' What V said he, * pre your frieiid your 
left hand upon such an occasion t' I showed the 
cause, and immediately changing the umbrella to the 
other, I gave him my right hand» which he shook 
and pressed warmly. He . was greatly elated, and 
repeated some of the compliments which had 
been paid him, and mentioned one or two of the 
peers who had desired to be introduced to him. 
He concluded by saying; that he had, by his 
speech, given me the best advertisement for Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage." > 

It is upon this latter circumstance, ihat I have ven« 
tured to state my suspicion, that there was a degree 
of worldly management in making his first appear- 
ance in the House of Lords, so immediately preced- 
ing the publication of his poem. The speech was, 
indeed, a splendid advertisement, but the. greater 
and brighter merits of the poem, soqu proved that it 
was not requisite, for the -speech m^de no impression, 
but the poem was at oi^ce hailed with delight and 
admiration. It filled a vacancy in the public mind, 
which the excitement and inflation arising from the 
mighty events of the age, had created. The world, 
in its condition and circumstances, was prepared to 
receive a work, so original, vigorous, and beautiful ; 
and the reception was such that there was no undue 
extravagance in the noble author saying in his me- 
morandum, " I awoke one morning and found my* 
self famous." 

But he was not to be allowed to revel in such tri- 
umphant success with impunity. If the great spirits 
of the time were smitten with astonishment at the 
splendour of the rising fire, the imps- and elves of 
malignity and malice fluttered their bai-wings in all 
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directioafl. Those whom the poet had afflicted in 
his satire, and who had remained quietly crouchin§f 
with lacerated shoulders in the hope that their fla- 
gellation would be forgotten, and that the avenging 
demon who had so punished their imbecility would 
pass away, were terrified from their obscuvity. They 
came like moths to the candle, and sarcasms in the 
satire which had long' been unheeded, in the belief 
that they would soon be forgotten, were felt to have 
been barbed with irremediable venom, when they 
beheld the avenger 

Towering in }^m pride of plaee. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Sketches of Character— Hie Friendly, Dupo^itione—TfUroduee Prmee 
K— to him— Our last Intermeiff—His continued Kindness towards 
•Intones <f it p one i^ my Friends, 



For some time after the publication of Childe 
Harold, the noble author appeared to more advantage 
than I ever afterward saw him* He was soothed 
by success; aiid the universal applause which 
attended his poem seemed to make him think more 
kindly of the world, of which he has too often com- 
plained, while it would be difficult to discoVer, in his 
career and fortqnes, that he had ever received any 
cause from it to justify his complaint. 

At no time, I imagine, could it be said that Lord 
Byron was one of those men who interest them- 
selves in the concerns of others. He had always 
too much to do with his own thoughts about him^ 
self, to afford time for the consideration of aught that 
was lo^er in his affections. But still he had many 
amiable fits, and at the particular period to which 
I allude, he evinced a constancy in the disposition to 

P 
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oblige, which proyed how little telf-control wa« 
wantinftg to have made him as pleasant as he waa 
uniformly interesting. I felt this towards myself in 
a matter which had certainly the grace of conde- 
scension in it, at the expense of some trouble to him. 
I then lived at the corner of Bridge-street, West- 
minster, and in going to the House of Lords he fre« 
quently stopped to inquire if I wanted a frank. His 
conversation, at the same time, was of a milder vein, 
and with the single- exception of one day, while 
dining together at the St. Alban's, it was light an4 
playful, as if gayety had become its habitude. 

Perhaps I regarded him too 'curiously, and more 
than once it struck me that he thought so. For at 
times, when he was in his coQifortless moods, he has 
talked of his affairs and perplexities as if I had been 
much more acquainted^ with them thsm I had any 
opportunity of being. But he was a .subject for 
study, sucn as is rarely met with — ^at least, he was 
80 to me ; for his weaWnesses were as interesting as 
his tsdents, and he often' indulged in expressions 
which wpuld have been blemishes in the reflections 
of other men, but which in him often proved the 
germs of philosophical imaginings. He was the 
feast qualified for any sort of business of all men I 
have ever known; so skinless in sensibility as 
respected himself, and so distrustful in his universal 
apprehensions of huipan nature, as respected others. 
It was, indeed, a wild, though a beautiful, error of 
nature, to endow a spirit with sueh discerning facal'» 
ties, and yet render it unfit to deal with na^nkind. 
But these reflections belong more properly io a gene- 
ral estimate of his character, than to the immediate 
purpose before me, which was principally to describe 
the happy effects which the splendid reception of 
Childe Harold had on his feelings ; effects whicll« 
however, did not last long. He was gratified ta the 
fulness of his hopes ; but the adulation was enjoyed 
to excess, and his infinnitics were aggravated by 
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the surfeit. I did not, however, see the progfress of 
it^e change, as in the course of the summer I went 
to Scotland, and soon after again abroad. But on 
my return, in the following spring, it was very 
obvious. 

I found him, in one respect, greatly imj)roved; 
there was more of a formed character about him ; he 
was evidently, at the first glanoe, more mannered, 
or endeavouring to be so, and easier with ^ the pro- 
prieties of his rank ; but he had risen in his own 
estimation above the honours so willingly paid to 
his genius,. and was again longing for additional re- 
nown. Not content with being acknowledged as the ' 
first poet of the age, and a respectable orator in the 
House of Lords, he was aspiring to the eolat of a 
inan of gallantry ; so that many of the most ungra* 
cious peculiarities of his temper, though brought 
under better discipline, were again in full activity. 

Considering how much he was. then caressed, I 
ought to.have been proud of the warmth with which 
he received me.^ I did not, however, so often see 
him as in the previous year ; for I Was then on the 
eve of my marriage, and I should not so soon, after 
my return to London, have probably renewed my 
visits, but a foreign nobleman of the highest rank, 
who had done me the honour to treat me as a friend, 
came at *hat juncture to this country, and knowing 
I had been acquainted-with Lord Byron, he requested 
me to introduce him to his Lordship. This rendered 
a visit preliminary to the introduction necessary; 
and so long as my distinguished friend remained in 
town, we again often met. But after he left the 
country my visits became few and far between; 
owing to nothing but that change in a man^s pursuits 
and associates whidi are among some of the evils 
of matrimony. It is somewhat remarkable, that of 
the last vi^it I ever paid him, he has made rather a 
perticular memorandum. I remember well, that it 
was in many respects an occasion not to be at once 
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forgotten; for, among other things^ after lighter 
topics, he explamed to me a variety of tribulations 
in his affairs, and 1 urged, him, in consequence, to 
marry, with the frankness which his confidence en- 
couraged; subjoining certain items of other good 
advice concerning a Itauon which he was supposed 
to have formed, and which Mr. Moore does not ap- 
pear to have known, though it was much talked of 
at the time. 

During that visit the youthful peculiarities of his 
temper and character showed aH their original ble- 
mish. But, as usual, when such was the case, he 
was often more interesting than when 4n his dis- 
creeter moods. ^ He gave me the copy of the Bride 
of Abydos, with a very kind inscription on it, which 
I have already mentioned; but still there was an 
impression on my mind thai led me to believe he 
could not have been very well pleased with, some 
parts of my counselling. This, however, appears 
not to have been the case ; on the contrary, the tone 
of his record. breathes something of kindness ; and 
long after I received different reasons to believe his 
recollection of me was warm and friendly. 

When he had retired to Genoa, I gave a gentleman 
a letter to him, partly that I might hear something 
of his real way of life, and partly in the hope of 
gratifying my friend by the sight of one of whom, 
he had heard so much. The reception from his 
Lordship was flattering to me ; and, as^ the accoimt 
of it contains what I think a characteristic picture, 
the reader will, I doubt not, be pleased to see so 
much of it as may be made public without violating 
the decorum which should alwa3rs be observed in 
describing the incidents of private intercourse, when 
the consent of all parties cannot be obtained to the 
publication. 

'< Dear Gslt, '< Eldinburf^ Jme 3, 1830. 

^Though I shall always retain a lively general 
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recollection of my agreeable interyiew with Lord 
83^1011, at Genoa, in May, 1823, so \6ng a time has 
since elapsed that much of the aroma of the plea- 
sure has evaporated, and I can but recall generali- 
ties. At that time there was an impression in 
Genoa that he was 'averse to receive visits from 
Englishmen, and I was indeed advised not to think 
of calling on him, as I might run the risk of meet- 
ing with a savage rieception. However, I resolved to 
send yo^rnote, and to the surprise of every one the 
me§senger*brought a most polite answer, in which, 
' after expressing the satisfaction of hearing of hia 
old friend and fellow-traveller, he added that he 
would do himself the honour of calling on me next 
day, which i he accordingly did ; but owing to the 
oflicious blundering of an Italian waiter, who men* 
iioned I was at dinner, his Lordship sent up his card 
with his compliments thkt he would not deranger 
the party. I was determined, however, that he 
fihould not esi;apig me in this way, and drove out to 
his residence next morning, when, upon his Eng- 
lish vadet taking up my name, I was immediately 
■admitted. ^ • ^ 

*' Aa every one forms a picture to himself of remark- 
able characters, \ had depicted his Lordship in my 
mind as a tall, sombre, Childe Harold personage, 
tinctured somewhat with aristocratic hauteur. You 
may therefore guess my surprise when the door 
opened, and I saw leaning upon the lock, a light 
animated figure, ratherpeh'te than otherwise, dressed 
in a nankeen hussar-braided jacket, trousers of the 
same material, with a white waistcoat; his counte- 
nance pale, but the complexion clear and healthful, 
with the hair coming down in little curls on each 
Bide of his fine forehead. 

*' He came towards me with an easy cheerfulness 
of manner, and after some preliminary inquiries 
concerning yourself, we entered into a conversation 
which lasted two hours, in the course of which I 

P3 
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felt myself perfectly at ease, from his Lordship*** 
natural and simple manners; indeed, so much 
so, that, forgetting all my anticipations, I found 
myself conversing with him with Has fluent an in- 
tercourse of mind as I ever experienced, even with 
yourself. ; . , 

" It is impossible for me at present to oyertake a 
detail of what passed;; but as it produced a kind of 
scene, Imay mention one incident. . 

"Having remarked that in a long course of 
desultory reading, I had read most of what had been 
said by English travellers concerning Italy ; yet, on 
coming to it I found there was- no country -of which 
I had less ^accurate notions; that among other 
things I was much struck With the harshness of the 
language. He seemed to jerk at this, and imme- 
diately observed, that perhaps in ' going rapidly 
through the country, ,1 might not have had many 
opportunities of hearing it politely spoken. ' Now,' 
said he, * there are supposed to be nineteen dialects 
of the Italian language, and I shall let you hear a 
lady speak the principal of them,'who is considered^ 
to do it very well.' I pricked up. my ears a^ hearing 
this, as I considered it would afford me an opportu- 
nity of seeing i\ie far-famed Countess Guiccioli* 
His Lordship immediately rose and left^ the apart- 
ment, returning in the course of a minute or two 
leading in the lady, and while arranging chairs for 
the trio, he said to me, ' I shall make her speak each 
of the principal dialects, but 3rou are not to mind how 
I pronounce, for 1 do not speak Italian well.' After 
the scene had been performed he resumed to me, 
' now what do you thmk ?' To which I answered, 
that my opinion still remained \inaltered. He 
seemed at this to fall into a little revery, and then 
said, abruptly, * Why 't is very odd, Moore thought 
the same.' * Does your Lordship mean Tom Mooref 
* Yes.' ' Ah, then, my Lord, I shall adhere with more 
pertinacity to my opinionr whoi I hear that a man of 
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Ufl exquisite taste in poetry ai^d hannony was also 
of that opinion.' 

** You will be askings what 1 thoug^ht of the lady ; 
I had certainly heard much of her.higrh personal 
attractions, but all I can say is, that in my eyes her 
graces did not rank above mediocrity. They were 
youthy plumpness, and good-nature.^ 



CHAPTER XXYIII. 

A Wff wSQi lard Bt/ronr-RemarkabU Coineidence$-'Plaguarunu of 

kitLortUlup. 

Thvrb is a curious note in the memoranda which 
Lord Byron kept' in ihe year 1813, that I should not 
pass unnoticed, because it refers to myself, and more- 
over is charactjeristic of the. excoriated sensibility 
with whicfh his Lordship felt every thing that touched 
or affected him or his.. 

When I had read the. Bride' of Abydos,! wrote to 
him my opinion of it, and mentioned that there was 
a remarkable coincidence in the stocy, with a matter 
in which I had been interested. 1 have no copy of 
the letter, and I forget the expressions employed, 
but Lord Byron seemed to think they implied that he 
had taken the story from something of mine. - 

The note is : . 

** Gait sa^s there is a coincidence between the first 
part of * The Bride* and sOme story, Of his, whether 
published or not, I know not, never having seen it. 
He is almost the lajst person on whom anyone would 
commit literary larceny, and I am not conscious of 
any witting thefts on any of the genus. As to origi- 
nality, allpretensions are ludicrous; there is nothing 
new under the sun.** 

It is sufficiently clear that he was offended with 
what 1 had said* and was somewhat excited. I have 
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not been able at plresent to find his answer to my 
letter, but it would appear by the subjoined that he 
had written to me something which led me to imagine 
ne was offended at 'my observations, and that 1 had 
in consequence deprecated his wrath.  ^ '. "- 

" My dear Gait, ^ « Dec 1 1, 1813. 

" There was no x)flfence — ^there cotdd be none. I 
thought it by no means impossible that we might 
have hit on something similar, particularly as ' you 
are a dramatist, and was anxious to assure you of 
the truth, viz. that 1 had not wittingly seized upon 

Flot, sentiment, or incident-; and I am very glad that 
have not In any respect trenched upon your sub- 
jects. Something still more singular is, that the 
first part, where you have found a coincidence in 
some events Within your observations on life, was 
drawn from obsirvation of niine also, and I meant to 
have gone on with the story, but on second thoughts, 
I thought myself two ceniuvies at least too late for 
the subject ; which, though, admitting of very pow- 
erful feeling and description, yet is not adapted for 
this age, at least this country^ Though the finest 
works of the Greeks, one of Schiller's and j^lfieri's, 
in modem times,' besides several of ourMd <and 
best) dramatists, have been grounded on incidents 
of a similar caisty I therefore alterfed it as . you per- 
ceive, and' in so doing have weakened the whole, 
by interrupting the train of thought ; and in com- 
position I do' not think second thoughts are the 
best, though second expressions may improve the 
first ideas. 

I •* I do not know how other men feel towards those 
they have met abroad, but to me there seems a kind 
of tie established between all who have met toge- 
ther in a foreign country, as if we had met in a state 
of pre-existence, and were talking over a life that 
has ceased ; but I always look forward to renewing 
my travels ; and though youf I think, are now sta- 
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tionaiTy if I can at all forward yoiar. puraaits there 
MB well as here, I shall be truly glad in the oppor« 
tnnity. Ever yours very sincerely, 

^ P.9« I believe I leave town for a day or two on 
Monday, but after that I am always at home, and 
happy to see. you till half-past two." 

This letter was dated on Saturday, the llth of 
September, 181S. 'On Sunday, the 12th, he made the 
following other note in his memorandum book : 

** By Gait's ahswer,1 find i^ is some story in real 
life, and not any work with which my late composi- 
tion coincides. It is still more singular, for mine is 
drawn from existence also.** 

The most amusing part of this little fracas is the 
denial of hif Lordship, as to pilfering the thoughts 
and fancies of others.; for it so happens, that the 
first (Passage of the Bride of Abydos, the poem in 
question, is almost a literal and unacknowledged 
translation from Goethe,, which was pointed out 
in some of the periodicals sQon after the work 
wa9 published. 

Then, as to his not thieving from me or mine, I 
believe the fact to be as he has stated ; but there are 
singular circumstances connected with some of his 
other productions, of which the account is at least 
curio\]s. 

' On leaving England I began to write a poem in 
the Spenserian measure. . It was called The Un- 
luiown, and was intended to describe, in narrating 
the voyages and adventures of a pilgrim, who had em- 
banked for the Holy Land, the scenes I expected to 
visit I was occasionally engaged in this composi- 
tion during the passage with Lord Byron from Gib- 
raltar to Malta, and he knew what I was about. In 
statmg this, I beg to be distinctly understood, as in 
BO way whatever intending to msinuate that this 
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work had any mfluenee on tho composition of Ohilde 
Harold's Pilgrimage, which Lord Byron began to 
write in Albania"; but it must be considered as some- 
thing extraordinary, that the two works should have 
been so similar in plan, and in the structure of the 
verse. His Lordship never saw my attempt that I 
know of, nor did I his poem until it was printed. It 
is needless to add, that beyond the plan and verse 
there was no other similarity between the two 
works ; I wish there had been. 

His Lordship has published a poem, called The 
Curse of Minerva, the subject of which is the ven- 
geance of the goddess on Lord Elgin for the rape 
of the Parthenon. It has so happened that I 
wrote at Athens a burlesque poem on nearly the 
same subject (mine relates to the vengeance of all 
the gods) which I called the Atheniad.; the manu- 
script was sent to his Lordship in 'Asia Minor,' and 
returned to me through Mr. Hobhouse. His Curse 
of Minerva, I saw for the first time in 1828, in 6a- 
lignani's edition of his works. . ^ 

In the Giaour, which f)^ published a short time be* 
fore the Bride of Abydo&, he has this passage, de- 
scriptive of the anxiety with which the mother of 
Hassan looks but for the arrival 'Of her son : 

V 

The browviog camels* Mis are tinkling— 

His mother look'd from her lattice Ugh; 
She saw the dews of ere bespriidding 

The parterre green beneath her eye : 
She saw the planets fiuntly twinkling-^ 

T is twilight— sare his train is nigh 
She could not rest in the garden bovrar, 
But gazed throngb the grate of his steepest toweoK 
VlThy comes he not — and his steeds are fleet— ^ 
- Nor shrink they fh>m the smnmer heat 1 
Why sends not the bridegroom his pronfised gift; 
Is his heart more cold or his barb Teas sifriftT 

His Lordship was well read in the Bible, and the 
book of Judges, chap. 5, and verse 28, has the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

^ The mother of Sisera looked oiit at a window* 
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and cried through the lattice,- Why is his chariot 
so long in coming; why tariy th6 wheels of his 
chariot 1** . ' 

It was, indeed, an early trick of his Lordship to 
filch good things^ In th^ lamentation for Kirke 
White, in which he compares him to an eagle 
wounded by an arrow feathered from his own 
wing, he says, 

flip the stnick ea^e, stretched upon the plaiti, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar agahi, 
View'd his own feather on the (htal dart 
And winged the shaft that quirer'd in his heart. 

The ancients hav^ certainly stolen the best ideas 
of the moderns ; this very thought may be found in 
the works of that ancient-modern, Waller: 

That easle'B fkte and mine are one, 
Which on the shaft that made him dia^ 
' - Espied ^ feather of his own '' 

Wherewith he wont to soar on higb. 

His Lordship disdained to commit any larceny on 
me; and no doubt the fallowing passage from the 
Giaour is perfectly original : 

It is as if the dead coold feel 
The icy worm around them steal ; 
And shudder as4he reptiles creep 
To revel o'er their rotting sleep, 
Without the power to scare away 
The cold consumers of their clay. 

§ 

I do not claim any paternity in these lines : but 
not the rnost judicious action of all my youth was 
to publish certain dramatic sketches, and his Lord- 
ship had the printed book in his possession long be- 
fore the Giaour was published, and may have read 
the following passage in a dream, which was intended 
to be very hideous : 



-Then did I hear around 



Hm dhanne and ebiiruping of busy reptiles 
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At liideooi bttiqiMt on tlw TC71I dead :~ 
Full woo meChoaght the lotttliaome.epicorM 
Came thick on me, and ondenieaUi my ihimid 
I felt tbe many-lbot and beetle creep, 
And on my breast tbe cold wonn coil ahd ersfd. 

However, I have^aid quite enotigh on this subject, 
both as respects myself and his seeming plagiarisms, 
which might be multiplied to* legions. Such occa- 
sional accidental imitations are not things of much 
importance. All poets, and authors in general, avail 
themselves of their readingand knowledge to enhance 
the interest of their works. It can only be considered 
as one of Lord Byron's spurts of spleen, that he felt 
so much about a ** coincidence,** which ouffht not to 
have disturbed him ; but it may be thought by the 
notice taken of it, that it disturbs myself more than 
it really does ; and that it wOuld have been enough 
to have merely said— Perhaps, when some friend is 
hereafter doing as mdulgently for me^ the same kind 
of task that I have undertaken for Byron, there ^ay 
be found among my memoranda notes as little flatr 
tering to his lordship, as those in his oonceming 
me. I hope, however, that friend will have more 
respect for my memory than to imitate the taste of 
Mr. Moore. 



CHAPTER XXIX. , 

Uneasmeu qfLord ByrorCs Miridr^Tke FV»ar'« Gkott—TTIe Marriage 
—A Member qf HU Drvry4ane Committe^SmbamuMed *^^- 



The year 1813 was perhaps the period of all Lord 
Byron's life in which he was seen to most advantage. 
The fame of Childe Harold was then in its Imghtesf 
noon ; and in that year he produced the Giaour and 
the Bride of Abydos — compositions not only of equal 
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power« but even tinted with superior beautied. He 
was himself soothed by the full enjoyment of his 
political rank and station ; and though his manners 
and character had not exactly answered to the stem 
and stately imaginations which had been formed 
of his dispositions and appearance, still he was ac« 
knowledged to be no common man, and his com- 
pany in Consequence was eagerly courted. 

It forms no part of the plan of this work to repeat 
the gossip and tattle of private society, but occur- 
rences happened to Lord Byron which engaged both, 
and some of them cannot well be passed over unno- 
ticed. One of these took pl^ce during the spring of 
this ye^r, and having been a subject of newspaper 
remark, it majr with less impropriety be mentioned 
than others which were more indecorously made the 
topics of general discussion. The incident alluded 
to was an extravagant scene enacted by a lady of 
high rank, at a rout given l^ Lady Heathcote; in 
which, in ifevenge, as it was reported, for having been 
rejected by Lord Blyron, she made a suicidal attempt 
with an instrument,. which scarcely penetrated, if 
it could even inflict "^n^ permanent marl: on, the skin. 

The insane attachment of this eccentric lady to 
his Lordship was well luiown : insane is the only 
epithet that can be applied to the actions of a mar- 
ried woman, whoj in the disguise of her palge, flung 
herself to a man, who, as sh« told a friend of mine, 
was ashamed to be in love with her because she 
was not beautiful — an expression at once curious 
and just, evincing a shrewd perception of the springs 
of his Lordship's conduct, and the acuteness blended 
with'phrensy^nd talent which distinguished herself. 
Lord Byron unquestionably at that time cared Httle . 
for her. In showing me her picture, some two or 
three days after the affair, and laughing at the absurd- 
ity of it, he bestowed on her the endearing diminu- 
tive of vixen, -with a hard-hearted adjective that I 
judiciously omit. 

Q 
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' The imtbediate cause of this tragical flourish was 
never very well undei^tood ; but in the course of 
the evening she had made several attempts to fasten 
on his Lordship, and was shunned: certain it isy 
she had not, like Burke in the House of Commons, 
premeditatedly brought a dagger in her reticule, on 
purpose for the scene ; but, seeing herself an object 
of scorn, she seized the first weapon she could find 
-^some said a pair of scissors — others, more scan- 
dalously, a broken jelly-glass, andi attempted an in- 
cision of ihJb jugular, to Qie consternation of all the 
dowagers, and the pathetic admiration of eyery Miss 
who witnessed or heard of |he rapture. 

Lord Byron at the time was in another room, talk- 
ing with Prince K i, when Lord P came,^with 

a face full of co];iste^nation, and told tliem what had 
happened. The cruel poet, instead ofv being agitated 
by the tidings, or standing in the smallest degree in 
need of a smelling-bottje, knitted his scowl, and said, 
with a contemptuous indifference, ^' It is only a trick." 
All things considered, he was perhaps not Hncharita- 
ble ; and a man of less yanity would have felt pretty 
much as his Lorcitehip appeared ta do oh the occasion. 
The whole affair was eminently ridiculods; an4 
what increased tl^e absurdity was ^^ letter she ad- 
dressed to a friend of mine on . the subject, and 
whidi he thought too good to^be reserved only for 
his own particular study. 

It was in this year that Lord Byron first proposed 
for Miss Milbanke ; having been urged by several 
of his friends to marry, that lady was specially re- 
commended to him for a Wife. It has been alleged, 
that he deeply resented her rejection ofhis proposal ; 
and I doubt not, in the first instance, his vanity may 
have been a little piqued ; but as he cherished no 
very animated attachment to her, and moreover, as 
she enjoyed no celebrity in public opinion to make 
the rejection important, the resentment was not, I 
am persuaded, either of an intense or vindictive kind. 
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On the contrary, he has home testimony to the re- 
spect in which he held her character and accom- 
plishments ; and an incidental remark in his journal, 
" I shall be in love with her again, if I do n't take 
care,'' is proof enoqgh that his anger was not of a 
very fierce or long-livpd kind. 

Tha account ascribed to him of his introduction 
to Miss Milbanke, and the history of their attach- 
ment, odght not to be omitted, because it serves to 
illustrate,^in some Begree, "the state, of N'his feelings 
towards her, and is so probable, that I doubt not it 
is in the main correct-. — - 

" The firat time of my seeing Miss Milbanke was 
at Lady ***'*'Sk It was a fatal day-; and I remem- 
ber, that in going up stairs I stumbL^d, and remarked 
to Moore, who accompanied me, that it was a bad 
omen. I ought to have'taken the warning. On en-* 
tering the room, I observed a young lady more sim- 
ply dressed than ihe rest of the assembly sitting 
alone upon a sofa. < I took her for a female compa- 
nion, and asked if I was right in my conje(iture. 
* She id a great heiress,' said he, in a whisper, that 
became lower as he proceeded, * you had better marry 
her, and repair the old'place, Newstead.' 

' " There- was something piquant, and what we term 
pretty, in Miss Milbanke. Her features were small 
and feminine, though not regular. ' She had the fairest 
skin imaginable. Her figure wa^ perfect for her 
height, and there was a simplicity, a retired modesty 
about her, )^hich was very characteristic, and fprmed 
a happy contrast to the cold artificial formality 
and studied, stifihess which is called fashion. She 
interested nie exceedingly. I became daily mor« 
attached to her, and it -ended in my making her a 
proposal, that was rejected. Her refusal was 
couched in tenDd which could not offend me. I 
was« besides, persuaded, that in declining my offer, ' 
she was governed by the influence of her mother ; 
and was the more confirmed in my opinion, by her 



^ 
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reviYing onr correspondence herself twelve months 
after. The tenor of her letter was, that, although 
she could not love mie, she desired my friendship. 
Friendship is a dangerous word for young ladies ; it 
is love full-fledged, and waiting for a fine day to fly.** 
But Lord Byron possessed these sort of irrepressi-^ 
ble predilections-— was so much the, agent- of im- 
pulses, that he could not keep long in unison with 
the world, or in harmony with his friends. Without 
malice, or the instigatioii of any ill spirit, he was 
continually provoking malignity and revenge> His 
verses on the Princess Charlotte weeping,, and his 
other merciless satire on her father, hegot him no 
friends, and armed the hatred of his enemies. 
There was, indeed, something tike ingratitude in the 
attack on the Regent, for his' Royal Highness had 
been particularly <;ivil ; had intimated a wish to have 
him introducedvto him ; and Byron, fond of the dis- 
tinction, spoke of it with a sense of gratification. 
These instances, as well as others, of gratuitous 
spleen, only justified the misrepresentations which 
had been insinuated against himself, and what was 
humour in his nature, was ascribed to vice in his 
principles. 

Before the year was at an end, his -popularity was 
evidently beginning to wane : of this he was con- 
scious himself, and braved the frequent attacks on 
his. character and genius with an affectation of in- 
difference, under -which those who had at all ob- 
served the singular associations of his recollections 
and ideas, must have discerned the symptoms of a 
strange disease. He was tainted vf ith an Herodian 
malady of the mind : his thoughts were often hate- 
ful to himself ; but there was an ecstasy in the con^ 
ception, as if delight could be mingled, with horror. 
I think, however, he struggled to masterthe fatality, 
• and that his resolution to marry was dictated by an 
honourable desire to give hostages to society^ against 
the wild wilfulness of his imagination. 



^ 
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It is a curious and a mystical- facly that at the period 
to which I am alluding, and a very short time, only a 
little month, before he ^ successfully solicited the 
hand of Miss Milbanke, being at Newstead, he fan- 
cied that he saw the ghost of tl^e monk which is 
supposepl to haunt the abbey, and to make its omi- 
nous appearance when misfortune or death impends 
over the master of the msgision.T— The story of the 
apparition in the sixteenth canto of Don Juan is de- 
rived from this family legend, and Norman Abbey, 
in the thirteenth of the sapae poem, is a rich and 
elaborate description of Newstead. 

After his proposal to Miss Milbanke had been ac- 
cepted, a considerable time^ nearly three months, 
elapsed before the marriage was completed, in con- 
sequence 0/ the embamrassed condition in which, 
when the necessary settlements were to.be made, he 
found his affairs. This state of things, with the pre- 
vious unhappy controversy with himself^ and anger 
at the wprld, was ill-caleulated id gladden his nup- 
tials: but, besides thMe real evUs, his mind was 
awed with gloomy presentiments, a shadow of some 
advancing misfortune darkened his spirit, and the 
ceiembny was performed with sacrificial feelings* 
and those dark and chilling circumstances, which he 
has so touchingly described in the Dream; — 

IsaWhim-stand 
Before an altar with a gentle bride ; 
Her ftce was fair, but was not that which niids 
The starlight of his boyhood :— as he stood 
Even at the altar, o*er his brow there came 
The self-same aspect, and the quivering diock 
That in the antique oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude ; and thep— 
As in that ^our— a moment o'er his (hce 
The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced— and then it Aded as it came, 
And he stood calm and quiet, an4 he spoke 
The fUtering tows, but heard not his own words, 
And aU things reeled around him : he could see 
Not that which was, nor that wbichshould have bseii— 
But the old mansion and the accustomed hall, 
And the muembwed chambers, and the plaos^ 

Q3 
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Hw d^r> dwftoor, fbe snufaine and flu iliBte> 
AU tldags portaiain^ to that idace and boor 
And b«r, who was hu destiny, came back. 
And tbrast tbenuNlTes beUresn him and tlit jmftiL 

This is very affectingly described; aad his prose 
description bears testimony to its correctness. ** It 
had been predicted by Mrs. Williams, that twenty-* 
seven was to be. a dangerous age for me. The for* 
tnnetelling witch was right ; it was destined to prove 
so. I. shall never forget the 2d of January, 1815, 
Lady Byron was the only unconcerned person pre- 
sent; Lady Noel, her mother, cried; I trembled like 
a leaf^ made, the wrong responses, and after the cere- 
mony called her Miss Milbank<e. 

** There is a ;singular. history attached to the ringp. 
The very day l^e match was concluded ^, ring of my 
mother's, that had been lost, was dug up by me .gar- 
dener at Newsteadi. I thought it was sent on pur- 
pose for the wedding; but my mother's marriage 
Bad not been a fortunate one, and this ring, was 
doomed to be the seal of an uiihappier union still. 

^ After the ordeal was over^e set off for a coun- 
try-seat of Sir Ralph's (Lady ^.'s father), and I was 
surprised at the arrangements for the journey, and 
somewhat out of humour, to find the lady's maid 
stuck between me and my bride. It was rather too 
early to assume the hui^and; so I was forced to 
submit, but it was not with a very good grace. I 
have been accused of sayiilg, on getting^ ijito the car- 
riage, that I had married I^dy Byron out of spite, 
and because she had reAised me twice. [ Though I 
was for a moment vexjsd -at her prudery, oir whatever 
you may choose to call it, if I had made so uncava- 
tier, not to say brutad, a speech, I am convinced Lady 
Byron would instantly have left the carriage to me 
and the maid. She had spirit enough to have done 
so, and would properly have resented the ailront. 
Our honeymoon was not all sunshine; U had its 
clouds. 
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''I was not 80 young when my fother died, but 
that I perfectly remember him, and had a yery early 
horror of matrimony from the sight of domestic 
broils: this feeling came over me very strongly at 
my wedding* Something whispered me that I was 
sealing my own death-warrant. , I am a great be- 
liever in presentiments : .Socrates*s demon was not 
a fiction; Monk Lewis had his monitor, and Napo> 
leon many warnings* M the last moment I would 
have retreated, could I have done so; I called to 
jplind a friend of mine, who hkd married a young, 
beautiful, and rich girl^ and yet was miserable ; he 
had strongly Urged me against putting my neck in 
the same yoke." 

For some time after the marriage things went on 
in the usual matrimonial routinfe, imtil he was chosen 
into the managing committee of Dniry-lane ; an office 
in which, had he possessed* the slightest degree of 
talent for business, he might have done much good. 
It was justly expected that the illiterate presumption 
which, had so long deterred poetical genius from ap- 
progiching the stage, would have shrunk abashed 
from before him; but he either felt not the import-^ 
ance of the duty he had bden called to perform, or, 
what is more probable, yielding to the allurements 
of the moment, forgot- that duty, in the amusement 
which he derived from the talents and peculi|urities 
pf the players. No situation could be more unfit for 
a man of his temperament, than one which exposed 
him to form intimacies with persons whose profes- 
/ sidn, almost necessarily, leads them to undervalue 
the domestic virtues. 

It is said, that the course of life into which he was 
drawn after he joiried the managing committee of 
Drury-lane was not in unison with the methodical 
habits of Lady Byron. IBut independently of out- 
door causes of connubial discontent and incompati- 
bility of temper, their domestic zSairB were falling 
into confusion.  
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^ My income at this period,*' sa3rsr Lord Byron, 
^was small, and somewhat bespoken. We nad a 
house in town, gave dinner-parties, had separate 
carriages, and launched into every sort of extrava- 
gance. Tins could not last long; my wife's ten 
Uiousand pounds soon melted away. I was beset by 
duns, and at length an execution.was levied, and the 
bailiffs put in possession of the very beds we )iad to 
sleep on. This was no very agreeable' state of af- 
fairs, no very pleasant scene for Lajjy Byron to wit- 
ness ; and it was agreed she should pay her father a 
visit till the storm had blown over, and some 
arrangement had been made with my creditors." 
From this visit her Ladyship n^e ver returned ; a sepa^ 
ration took place ; but too much has been said to the 
World respecting it, and I have no taste for the sub- 
ject. ' W}iatever "^as the immediate cause, the event 
itself was not of so rare a kind as to deserve that 
the attention of the public should be indelicately 
courted to it. 

Beyond all question, however, Lord Byron's no- 
tions of connubial 6bLigations were rather philoso- 
phical. " There' are," ^aid he to Captain Parry, 
" so man^ .undefinable and nameless, and not to be 
named, causes of dislike, aversion, and disgust in 
the' matrimonial state, that it is always impossible 
for the public, or the friends of the parties, to judge 
between man and wife. Theirs is a relation about 
which nobody but themselves can form a correct, 
idea, or have any right to speak. . As long as. nei- 
ther party commits gross, injustice' towards the 
other; as long as neither the woman nor the^anis 
guilty of any offence which is injurious to the com- 
munity; as long as the husband provides for hia 
offspring, ai^d secures the public against the dangers 
drilling from their neglected education, or from the 
charge of supporting them; by what right does it 
censure him for ceasing to dwell under the same 
roof with a woman, who is to lum, because he 
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knows her, wbile others do not, an object of loath- 
ing ? Can any thing be more monstrous, than for 
the public voice to compel individuals who dislike 
each other to continue their cohabitation? - This is 
at least the effect of its interfering with a relation- 
ship, of which it has no possible means of judging. 
It does not indeed drag a man to a woman's bed by 
physical force, but it does exert a moral force con- 
tinually and effectively to accomplish the same pur- 
pose. Nobody can escape this force, but those who 
arQ too high or those who are too low for public 
opinion io reach ; or those hypocrites who are, before 
others', the loudest in their approbation of the empty 
and unftieaning forms of society, jthat they may 
securely^ indulge all their propensities in secret." 
"" In the course of the conversation, in which he is 
represented to have stated these opinions, he added 
what' I have ptesisure in quoting, because the senti- 
ments are >' generous in Respect to his wife, and 
strikingly characteristic of himself:-^ 

" Lady B3nron has a liberal mind, particularly as 
,to religious opinions : and I wish when I married 
her that I had possessed the same jcommand over 
myself that I now do. Had I possessed a little 
more wisdom and more forbearance, we might have 
been happy. I wished, when I was just married to 
have remained in the bountry, particularly till my 
pecuniary embarrassments were over. I knew the 
society of L6ndon ; I knew the characters of many 
who are called ladies, with whom Lady. B)rron 
would necessarily have to associate, and I dreaded 
her contact with them. But J have too much of my 
mother about me to be dictated to ; I like freedom 
from constraint; I hate artificial regulations: my 
conduct has always been dictated by my own feel- 
ings, and Lady Byron was quite the creature of 
rules. She was not permitted either to ride, or run, 
or walk, but as the physician jMrescribed. She was 
not suffered to go out when I wished to go : and 
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then the old house was a mere ghost-house, I 
dreamed of ghosts and thought of them waking ! 
It was an existence I could not .support !" Here 
Lord Byron broke' oiF abruptly, saying, " I hate to 
speak 'of my family affairs, though 1 have been 
compelled to talk nonsense concerning them to 
some of my butterfly visiters, giad on any terms to 
get rid of their importunities. I long to be again 
on the mountains. I am . fond of solitude, and 
should never talk nonsense, if I always found plain 
men to talk to." ' 



CHAPTER' XXX. 






R^ctUnu on his domestic Verses— Consideration of his Works— -T%e 
Corsair — PfobabUUies of the Cluaradter and Incidents ofth/t Story— 
On the DWerence betpoeen poetical Invention and moral Experience : 
illustrated by the Differei^ between the Genius qf Shakspeare and' 
tho^f^ Byron. 

The task just concluded may disappoint the ez;- 
pectations of some of my readers, but I would rather 
have said less than so much, could so littlie have been 
allowed; for I have never been able to reconcile to 
my notions of propriety, the exposure of domestic 
concerns which the world has no right claim to know, 
and can only urge the plea of curiosity for desiring to 
see explained." The scope of my undertaking com- 
prehends only the public and intellectual character 
of Lord Bjrron; every word that I have found it 
necessary, to say respecting hia private aflkirs has 
been^set down with reluctance ; nor should I^have 
touched so freely on his failings, but that -the conse- 
<j|uences have deeply influenced his poetical concep- 
tions. 

Thejre is, however, one point connected with his 
conjugal differences which cannot be overlooked, nor 
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noticed without ammadversion. He was too active 
himself in bespeaking the public sympathy against 
his lady. It is true that but for that error the world 
might never have seen the verses written by him on 
the occasion J and perhaps it was the friends who 
were about him tat the time who ought cliiefly to be 
blamed for having g^ven them circulation: but in 
saying this, I am departing from the rule I had 
prescribed to myself, while 1 ought only to have 
remarked that the compositions alluded to, both the 
Fare-thee-weU, and the Anathema on Mrs. Charle- 
mont, are splendid corroborations of the metaphysi- 
cal fact which it is the main object of this work to 
illustrate, namely, that Byron was only original and 
. truly great when he wrote from the dictates of his 
own breast, and described from the suggestions of 
things he had seen. When his imagination found 
not in his subject uses for the materials of his expe- 
rience," gjid opportunities to imbody them, it seemed 
to be no longer the sanieliigh and mysterious faculty 
that so ruled the tides of the feelings of others. He 
then appeared a inor6 ordinary poet — a skilful verse- 
maker. The necromancy which held the reader 
' spellbound became ineffectual ; and the charm and 
the gl^ry which interested so intensely, and shone 
so radiantly on his configurations from realitiBS, all 
failed and faded ;'fof his genius dealt not with airy 
fancies, but had its power and dominion amid the 
living and the local of the, actual world, 

I shall now return to the consideration of his 
works, and the first in order is the Corsair, published 
in 1814. H^ seems to have been perfectly sensible 
that this beautiful composition was in his best pecu- 
liar manner. It is indeed a pirate's isle, peopled 
with his own creatures. 

It has been alleged that Lord Byron was indebted 
to Sir Walter Scott's poem of Rokeby for the lead- 
ing incidents of the Corsair, but the resemblance is 
not to me very obvious : besides, the whole style of 
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tlie poem is so strikingly in his own maBner, thav 
even had he borrowed th^ plan, it was only as a 
thread to string his own original conceptions upon ; 
the beauty and bcilliancy of .them could not be bor- 
rowed, and are not imitations. 

There were two islands in the Archipelago, when 
Lord.B3rron was'in Crreece, considered as the chief 
haunts of the^ pirates, Stampalia, and a long narrow 
island between Cape Colonna and Zea. Jura also 
was a littte tainted in Its reputation. I think, how- 
ever, from the description, that the pirate's isle of 
the Corsair is the island- off Cape Colonna. It is a 
rude, rocky mtos. I know not to what particular 
Coron, if there be more than one, the poet alludes ; 
for the Coron of the Morea is neighbour 40, if not ' 
in, the Mainote territoiy, a tract of country which 
never submitted to the Turks, and ,was exempted 
from the jurisdiction of Mussulman officers by the 
payment of an annual tribute. Thb M ainotes them- 
selves are all pirates and robbers. If it be In that 
Coron that Byron has placed Seyd the pashaw, it 
must be attributed to inadvertency. His Lordship 
was never there; nOr m any part of Mania ; nor does 
he describe the place, a circumstance which of 
itself goes far to prove the inadvertency. It is, 
however, only in making it the seat of a Turkish 
pashaw that any error h^ been committed. In 
working out the incidents of the poem wh^*e de- 
scriptions of scenery are given, they relate chiefly 
to Athens and its neighbourhood. In themselves 
these descriptions are executed with an exquisite 
felicity ; but they ate brought in without any obvious 
reason wherefore. In • fact, they appear to have 
been written independently of the poem, and are 
patched on " shreds of purple" which could have 
been spared. 

The character of Conrad the Corsair may be de- 
scribed as a combination of the warrior of Albania 
and a navai officer — Childe Harold mingled with the 
hero of the Giaour. 
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A. nwB «r loneHiMM Old myilsry, 
Scarce seen to amite, and aeldoBi heard toirifb; . 
Boboat, b«t not HCTcnlean, to life aiglit 
Kb giant ftame aels flRth hia eommoB tarigbk ; 
Tet in the wliolt, rrbo passed to look again 
flaw more thannnalui the crowd of vulgar men ; 
Tbcgr gaae ftnd narrei bow, and siill cenfiiaa 
Tbat thus it is, bat why they cannot guaaa^ 
flnn-bnmt his cheek, his forehead high and pale, 
The aable curls in wild piroftaslon veU* 
And oft psiftne bis rising bpTereals ' *" 

The baiq;iiticr tbonght it curbs, but scarce coneoals : 
Thaogh BiiMiiith hia Toice, and calin hia general inieDi 
Still secMi then something he Voold not liaTe seen. 
His fioatiMas deqwanig lines and varying hue 
At iteMs attmsted, yet perplex'd the view, 
As if within that mmrkiiiess of mind 
Worfcfd Agings ftarfbl, and yet Bndeflned : 
Such might be be that none could truly tell, 
Too close inquiry his stem glance could quelL 
Them breaChed but few whose aspect could defy 
The fiilleneooBtflr of his searebbs^ eve; 
He had the doll, wben canning gaa» to aeek 
To fnpobe bis beavt and wateh his changing eheek^ 
At aace the obserrer% purpose to espy, 
And on himself roll back his scrutiny, 
Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 
Some aeeret thought, than^diag that chleTs to dsy. 

There was a laughing devil In his sneer 
naat niaed cmotiona both of rage and fbeac ; 
And wham his Itown of hatred darkly ftXl 
Hope withering fled, and mercy sigh'd, ihxdiw^dl. 

It will be allowed tiliat, in this portrait, some of 
ihe daiker features and tiarshef lineaments of Byron 
faimseif are very evident, but with a more fixed 
sternness than belonged to him ; for it was only by 
fits that he could put on such severity! Conrad is, 
however, a higher creation than any which he had 
preyioudy described. Instead of the listlessness of 
Childe Harold, %ie is active and enterprising ; such 
as the noble pilgrim wotdd have been, but for the 
satiety which hs^ relaxed his energies. There is 
also about him a solemnity different from the ani- 
matkm of the Qiaour — a penitential despair arising 
firom n cause undisclosed. The Giaour, though 
wounded and fettered, and laid in a dungeon, woidd 

R 
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not have felt as Conrad is supposed to feel in tbat 
situation. The following bold and terrific ▼erses^ 
descriptive of the maels^m agitations of remorse, 
could not have been appropriately applied to the de- 
spair of grief, the predominant source of emotion 
in the Giaour. 

TlwrB to ft mnr, a ebaoa of die ndnd 
When all He elements oonvntoed eomUned, 
lie dait end jarring with p ei liy be d fcree, 
And gnashing with impeniteDtkemorae. 
That Juggling fiend who never spake beflm, 
But cries, * I wain'd tbee,* wlMB the deed to ote; 
Vain Toice, the spirit^baming, Intt nnbent, 
May wiithe, rebel— tlie weak alooe npenL 

The character of Conrad is undoubtedly finely 
imagined; — ^as the painters TTOuld say, it is in the 
highest style of art, and brought- out with sublime 
effect; but still it is only, another phase of the 
same portentous meteor, that was nebulous in Childe 
Harold, and fiery in the Giaour. To the safe and 
shop-resorting inhabitants of Christendom, the Cor- 
sair seems to present many improbabilities ; never- 
theless, it is true to nature, and in eveiy part of the 
Levant the traveller meets with individuals whose 
air and physiognomy remind him of Conrad. The 
incidents of the story, also, so wild and elLtravagant 
to the snug and legal notions of England, are not 
more in keeping with the character, than ^eyani 
in accordance with fact and.realitjr. The pbet suf- 
fers immeasurable injustice, when it is attempted to 
determine the probability of the wild scene&( and 
wilder adventurers of his tales, by the circumstances 
and characters of the law-regulated system of our 
diurnal affairs. . Probability is a standaurd formed by 
experience, and it is not surprising that the ancho- 
rets of libraries should object to the improbability 
of the Corsair, and yet acknowledge the poetical 
power displayed in the composition ; .for it is a work 
which could only have been written by one who had 
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himself seen or heaid on the spot of transactions 
similar to those he has described. No course of 
reading could have supplied materials for a narra* 
tion so faithfully descriptiye of the accidents to 
which an ^gean pirate is exposed as the Corsair 
Had Lord Byron never been out of Englsmd, the 
production of a work so appropriate in reflection, so 
wild in spirit, and so bold In invention, as in that 
case It would have been, would have entitled him to 
the highest honoqrs of original conception, or been 
rejected as extravagant ; considered as the result of 
things seen, and of probabilities suggested, by transac- 
tions not uncommon in the region where his genius 
gathered the ingredients of its sorceries, more than 
the half of its merits disappear, while the . other 
half brighten with the lustre of truth. The man- 
ners, the actions, and the incidents were new to the 
Engli^ mind ; but to the inhabitant of the Levant 
they have long been familiar^and the traveller who 
visits that region will hesitate to admit that Lord 
B3nron possessed those creative powers, and that 
discernment of dark bosoms for which he is so much 
celebrated ; because he will see there how little of 
invention was necessary to form such heroes as 
Conrad, and how much the actual traffic of life and 
trade is constantly stimulating enterprise and bravery. 
But let it' not, therefore, be supposed, that I would 
undervadue. either the genius of the poet, or the 
merits of the poem, in saying so, for I. do think a 
higher faculty has been exerted in the Corsair than 
in Childe Harold. In the latter, only actual things 
are described, freshly and vigorously as they were 
seen, and feelings expressed eloquently as they 
were felt ; but in the former, the talent of combina- 
tion has been splendidly employed. The one is a 
view from nature, the other is a composition both 
from nature and from history. 

lAra, which appeared soon after the Corsair, is an 
evident supplement to it ; the description of the hero 
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corresponds in person and chamcter wHIi Con^ ; 
so tliAt thB remarks made on the Corsair apply, in 
all respects, to Lara. The poem itself is, perhaps, 
in elegance, superior ; bat the descriptions are not 
so vivid, simply because they axe more indebted to 
imagination. There is one of them, however, in 
which the lake and abbey of Newstead are dimly 
shadowed, equal in sweetness and solemnity to any 
thing the poet has ever written. 



It was the night, and L«n>a gUnsy I 

The Stan are studding each with ionaged beam *. 

So calm, the waters acareely seem to stray, 

And y^ they glide, like happiness,' awiqr ; 

Beflecting far and ihiry-lika fhmi high 

The immortal lights that liTe along the sky ; 

Its banks are ftiii|ed wilb many a goodly tne, • 

And flowers the flurest that may Aasl the tae : 

Such in. her chajdet inflmt Dian wove. 

And innocence would otlbr to her loive ; 

"niese deck the shore, the waves tiwir chaaQsl maka 

In windings bright and mazy, like the snake. 

All was so still, so soft in earth and air. 

You searee would start to meet a spirit theie^ 

Secure that naught of evil ooald ddl^^t 

To walk in such a scene, in such a night ! 

It was a moment oaly for the good: 

Bo Lara deem*d: nor hmger. there ha stood; 

But tumM in silence to lus castle-gate : 

Such soene his soul fio more could contemplate : 

Such sooie raminded him of otker dtyisy ' 

Of skies more cloudless, nKX>ns of paver' blaae; 

Of Bights more soft and fteqnent, hearts that now— 

No, no ! the storm may beat upoa^s biiow 

Unfelt, unqMTing ; hut a night like this, 

A night of beauty, mock'd such breastas his. 

He tom'd within his solitanr hall, . 
And his high shadow shot along the wall : 
There were the painted forms of other times— 
T was all they leftofTirtiiBsorofsiiaMi. 
Byn yagne tradition ; and the gloomy taum 
That hid their dust, their foibles, and their Aults, 
And half a column of the pompous page, ' 
That qteeds the spacious tide from aige to> age ; 
Where history's pen its praise or blame tofifltiitm 
And lies nke trutn, and still most truly nes ; 
He wand'ring mused, aad as the mooabeam i 
Through the dim lattice o*er the iloor of stime, 
And the high-ftetted roof and sainta that there 
O^cr Qoihie windima kaattin ptetuiad prayer; 
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Bellaetod In ftntaHtlc llgnres grew 
 Like liA, bat not like mortal fife to view ; 
Wa bristling locks of sable, brow of gloom, 
Aod the wide waving of his shaken plume 
Olanoed like a spectre's attribntes, and gare 
His aspect nil t&Kt terror gives tl)e grave. 

That B3nron wrote best when he wrote of himself 
and of his own, has probably been already made 
sufficiently appan^nt. In this respect he stands 
alone and apart from all other poets, and there will 
be occasion to show, that this peculiarity extended 
much farther over all his works, than merely to 
those which may be said to have required him to be 
thus personal. The great distinction, indeed, of his 
merit consists in that singularity. Shakspeare, in 
drawing the materials of Ms dramas from tales and 
history has, with wonderful art, given from'his own 
invention .and imagination the fittest and most 
appropriate sentiments and language ; and admira- 
tion at the perfection with which he has accomplished 
this, can never be exhausted. The difference be- 
tween Byron and Shakspeare consists in the curious 
accident, if it may be so called, by which the former 
was placed in circumstances which taught him to 
feel m himself the very sentiments that he has as- 
cribed to his characters. Shakspeare created the 
feelings of his, and'with such excellence, that they 
ai<e not only i^robable to the situations, but give to 
the personifications the individuality of living per- 
sons. Byron's are scarcely less so ; but with him 
there was no invention^ only experience, and wheii 
he attempts to expreiss more than he haa himself 
known, he is alwa^n^ comparatively feeble.. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Bgnm deUrmbua to ruide cSbroat-Yimts the Plain vf ITdfuip^— 

State ^Aw TtOin^. 

Fw}M^ different incidental expresBioDs in his cor* 
rcspondence it is sufficiently evident that Byron* be- 
ibre his marriage, intended to reside abroad! In his 
letter to me of the 11th Decemb^^ 1813, he dis- 
tinctily states this intention, and intimates that he 
then thought of establishing, his home in Greece* 
It is not therefore surprising that, after his sqpanu 
Haa from Lady Byron, he should have detemined 
to cany this intention into effect ; for at that period 
besides the calumny heaped upon him from all qnar* 
ters, the eitibsmrassment of his a^Badrs, and the reta- 
liatory satire, all tended to force Mm into, exile ; he 
had no longer any particular tie to bind him to Eag^ 
land. 

Cte the 25tfa of April, 1816, he sailed for Ost^d; 
and resumed the composition of Childe Harold, it 
ma^ be said, from the moment of his embaikation. 
In It, however, there * is no longer the fiction of an 
imaginary character, stalking like a shadow amijd his 
descriptions' and reflections-^he- comes ^ more de-- 
ddedly forwards as the hero in his own person. 

In passing to Brussels h^ visited the field of Wa<r 
terloo, and the slight sketch which he has given m 
the^ poem of that eventful conflict is still the finest 
which has yet been written on the Object. 

But the note of his visit to the field is of more im- 
portance to my present purpose, inasmuch as it 
tends to illustrate the querulous state of his own 
mind at the time. 

^I went on horseback twice over the field, com 
paring it with my recollection of similar scenes^ 
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As a plainy Wateiloo seems marked out for the scene 
of some great action, though this may be mere hna- 
^baation. 1 have yiewed with attention those of 
Platea, Troy, Mantinea, I^uctra, Chaeronea, and 
Marathon, and the field round Mont St. Jean and 
Hugoumont appears to want little but a better cause 
and that indefinable but imipressiye halo which the 
la})se of ages throws around a c'elebrated spot, to vie 
m interest with any or all of these^ except perhaps 
the last-mentioned/' 

The expression ••a better cause,** could only have 
been engendered in mere waywardness ; but through- 
out his reflections at this period a peevish iU-will 
towards England is often manifested, as if he sought 
to attract attention by exasperating the national 
pride ; that prid^ which he secretly flattered himself 
was to be augmented by his own fame. 

I cannot, in tracing his travels through the third 
^santo, test the accuracy of his descriptions as in the 
fbnner two; but as they are all drawn from actual 
views they have the same vivid individuality im^ 
pressed upon them. Nothing can be more simple 
and afiecting than the following picture, nor less 
likely to be an imaginary scene : 

I 

By Goblentx, on a itoe of gentle gnmadf 
• There ie a nmli andeiiii^ pyrunid, 
Crowning tbe suimnit of the verdMit moaoil ; 
Breath its beae an benma' tabes bid, 
Oar enemies. And let not that fbrUd 
Honour to Maroeaa, o'er whoae eady tomb 
Teara, big teans, mah'd from tbe nmgb aoMiei^ lU 
Lamenting and y^t eoTying ancb a dooin» 
miing fbr France, whose lii^ts he battled to resome. 

Perhaps few passages of descriptive poetry excel 
that in which reference is made to the column of 
Avenches, the ancient Aventicum. It combines with 
an .image distmct and picturesque, poetical associa- 
tions fml of the grave and moral breatlungflkof olden 
loims and hoary antiquity. 
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By a lone wall, a laneUer ooliinm nan 
A gray and grief-worn aspect of oldt daya ; 
>T is tbe last remnant of the wreck of yearn, 
And ioolus as with the wild-bewHder'd gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze. 
Yet stiH with conscioosness ; and there it atanda, 
Making a manrel that it not decays, 
When the coeval pride of human hands, , 

LeTeIl*d Aventicuin, hath strewM her sabjact lands. "- 

But the most remarkable qiiality inthe third canto 
is the deep, low bass of thought which runs through 
several passages, and which gives to It, when consi- 
dered with reference to the circumstances under 
which it was written, the serious character of docu- 
mentary evidence as to the remorseful condition of ^ 
the poet's mind. It would be, after what hsts already 
been pointed out in brighter incidents,"" affectation 
not to say, that these sad bursts ef feeling and wild 
paroxysms, bear strong indications. of haying been- 
suggested by the wreck of his domestic happiness* 
and dictated by contrition for the part he had him- 
self taken in the ruin. The followmg reflections on 
the unguarded hour, are full of pathos and solemnity, 
amounting almost to the deep and dreadful harmony 
of Manfred: 



To fly flrom, need not be to hate, mankind ; 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil, ^ ^ 
Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest itoverboQ 
In the hot throng, where we become the spoU 
Of our infbction, till too late and long 
We may deplore and. struggle with the ctril. 
In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 
Midst a contentious world, striving where mme are atnof 

There, in ti moment, we may plunge our yean 
In &tal penitenbe, and in the blight 
Of our own soul, turn all our blood to teara* 
And colour tilings to come with huea of night ; 
The raoe of life becom'W a hopeless flight 
To those who walk in darkness : on the sea, 
The boldest steer but where their ^bris invite ; 
Bitt there are wanderers o'er eternity, 
Wboaa barkdiWeaonandoo, andanchor*diMi'«rril|iUb* 



Thefie sentiments are conceived in the mood of an 
awed Bgint; they hieathe of sonrow and penitence. 
Of the weariness of satiety the pilgrim no more 
eomplains; he is no longer despondent from ex- 
lianstion, and the lost appetite- of passion, but from 
the weight of a burden which he cannot lay down ; 
and he clings to visible objects, as if from iheir na^ 
tore he could extract a mcnral strength. 

! IIiVBii0tlniBy9Blf,biitI%e0onM 

Portioa of tliat «nMiqd me: and to toe, 
By^ monntaina are a feeling, but the bom ^ 

Qfiraniaii etties torttires : I can see 
Notbing to loathe in nattire, aa^e to be 
▲ link reluctant in a fledily chain. 
CUuMPd among cTeatnrea, where the soul can ilee, 
And with ttae aky, the pesk, the l^earing plain 
Of oeeon, or the atans BDingle, and not in Tain. 

These dim revelations of black and lowering 
thought are overshadowed with a .darker hue than 
sorrow alone could have cast. A consciousness of 
sinful blame is evident amid them ; and though the 
fantasies that loom through the m3rstery, are not eo 
hideous as the guilty reveries in the weird caldron 
of Manfred's conscience, still they have an awful 
resemblance to them. The^ axe phantoms of the 
same, murky element, and, being more akin to fort^ 
tude than despair, prophesy not of hereafter, but ora- 
cularly confess suffering. 

Manfred himself hath given vent to no fmer hor- 
ror than the oracle that speaks in this magnificent 
stanza: 

I have not loved the wwld, nor the world me; 
I have not flattei'd its nuk breath, nor bow*d 
To its idolatitoe a patient knee— 
{for colnM my cheek to amilee— nor cried alond 
In worship of an echo ;— in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such : I stood 
Among them, but not of them ; in a sonrnd 
Of thcogbts which were oot of their thoughts, and aUU ooQld, 
Had I not iUed my mind, which thus itaelf subdued. 

There are times in life when all men feel their 
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sympathies extinct, and Lord B3rron was evidently 
in that condition, when he penned these remarkable 
lines ; but independently of their striking beauty, 
the scenery in which they were conceived deserves 
to be considered with reference to the sentiment that 
pervades them. For it was amid the same obscure 
ravines, pine-tufted precipices and falling waters of 
the Alps, that he afterward placed the outcast Man* 
fred — an additional corroboration of the justness of 
the remarks which I ventured to offer, in adverting 
to his ruminations in contemplating, while yet a boy, 
the Malvern hills, as if they were the scenes of his 
impassioned childhood. In/' the palaces of nature," 
he first felt the consciousness of having done somo 
wrong, and when he would infuse into another, al- 
beit in a wilder degree the feelings, he had himself 
felt, he recalled the images which had ministered to 
the cogitations of hi^ own contrition. But I shall 
have occasion to speak more of this, when 1 come 
to cohsider the nature 'of the guilt and misety of 
Manfred. 

That Manfrpd is the greatest of Byron's works 
wiU probably not be disputed. It has mord than 
the Tatal mysticism of Macbeth, Mdth the satanic 
grandeur of the Par^ise Lost, and the hero is placed 
in circumstances, and amid scenes, which accord 
with the stupendous features of his preternatural 
character. How then, it may be asked, does this- 
moral phantom, that has never been, bear any re- 
semblance to the poet himself 1 Must not, in this 
instance, the hypothesis which assigns to Byron's 
heroes his own sentiments and feelings be aban- 
doned? I think not. In noticing the deep and 
solemn reflections with which he was affected in 
ascending the Rhine, and which he has imbodied in 
the third canto of Childe I^arold, I have already 
pointed out a similarity in the tenor of the thoughts 
to those of Manfred, as well as the striking acknow- 
ledgment of the ** filed" mind. There is, moreover. 
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in the drama, the same distaste of the world which 
Byron himself expressed when cogitating on the 
desolation of his hearth, and the same contempt of 
the insufficiency of his genius and renown to mitigate 
contrition, — all in strange harmony with the same 
magnificent ohjects of sight. Is not ttie opening 
•oluoquy of Manfred the very echo of the reflections 
on the Rhine 1 

My alomb OTB i f I slumber— are not deep, 
BiKa continuance of oidurinff thought, 
^niichthenlcanreoistnot; Inmyheart ' 

There is a vigil, tnd these eyes but close 
To look within— and yet 1 li?e and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing man. 

^ut the followinjg is more impressive : it is the very 
phrase he would himself have employed to have 
spoken of the con^uences of his fatal marriage : 

My injuries came down on those who loT*d me. 
On those whom I best loVd : I never ^nell'd 
(. An enemy, save in my jnst defence- 
Bat my embrace was flUaL 

He had not, indeed, been engaged in any duel of 
which the issue was mortal ; but iie had been so far 
engaged With more than one, that he could easily 
conceive what it would have been to have quelled an 
enemy in just defence. But unless the reader can 
himself discern, by his sympathies, that there is the 
resemblance I contend for, it is of no use to multiply 
instances. I shall, therefore, give but one other ex- 
*ract, which breathes the predominant spirit of all 
Bjnron's works— that sad translation of the preacher's 
•* vanity of vanities ; all is Vanity !" 

Look on me! there is an order 
Or mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old-in their yoath and die ere middle age, 
Withoat the violence of warlike death ; 
Some perishing of pleasnre— some of study — 
Some worn with t(^ — some of mere weari ness 
Some of disease— and some iiisanity-- 
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And Moe of ^vitfui'd or or lookmliMrli ; 
tV>r tblB last is a maladv wUch days 
Hnre tban anmimber^d in the lists of Fate; 
T^dog all ahapM, and bearing many nanwsi. 
Look upon me 1 for eTsn of all tliese tilings 
fiaye I partaken-^and of all these things 
Otoe were enoagli ; then wmidsr not that I 
Am what I am, bat that I eTor was, 
Or, having heeh, that I am stUl on earth. 

I I g 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

ByrmCs Residence m Switzerlandr—BxcurHon to the OUuien^Mtau 
fnifoundei cnamagicdlSacr^ice, not on ChtiU-SinUlariiy betweett 
SenHmmUgiomto Mai^^eiaxUthaaetKtrtamihfl^ 
iMCwnPermm, ' 

Ths account given by Captain Medwin of the 
manner in which Lord Byron spent his time in Swit- 
zerlandyhas the raciness of hisLord^iip's own^quaint- 
ness, somewhat diluted. The reality of the conver- 
sations I have heard questioned, but they relate in 
some instances to matters not generally Imown, to 
the tnith of several of which I can myself bear wit* 
ness ; moreover they have much of the poet's pecu« 
liar modes of thinking about them, though weakened 
in effect by the reporter. No man can give a Just 
riepresentation of another who is not cap^le of put- 
ting himsdf into the character of his original, and 
of thinking with his power and ihteUijB;ence. Still 
there are occadonal touches of merit m the feeble 
outlines of Captain Medwin, and with this conviction 
it would be negligence not to avail myself of them. 

" Switzerland," said his Lordship, " is a country I 
have been satisfied widi seeing onOe ; Turkey I could 
live in for ever. I never forget my predilections : I 
was in a wretched state of health and worse spirits 
when I was^t Geneva ; but quiet and the lake, better 
physicians than Polidori, soon set me up. I never 
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lefl 80 moral a life as daring my residence in thai 
country ; but I gained, no credit by it. 'Where there 
is mortification there ought to be -reward. On the 
contrary, there is no story so absurd tfa^ they did 
not invent at my cost. I was watched by glasses 
on the oiq)osite side of the lake, and by glasses, too« 
that must have had very distorted optics ; I was way- 
laid, in my evening drives. Ibeheve they looked 
upon me as a man-monster.' 

*^ I kne>v very few of the G^nevese. Hentsh was 
very civil to me, and I have a great respect lor Sis* 
mondL I was forced to return the civilities of one 
of their professors by asking him and an old gentle- 
man, a mend of Gray's, to duie with me : I hf4 gone 
out to sail early in &e morning, and the wind pre* 
vented- me fnmi returning in time for dinner*. I unr 
derstand that I offended mem mortally. 

^ Among our countrymen I made no new acquaint- 
ances, Shelley, Monk Lewis, and Hobhouse were 
almost the only English t)eople I saw. No wonder ; 
I showed a distaste for society atthat lime, and went 
little among the Genevese; besides, I could not 
spjeak French. When I weht the tour of the lake 
with Shelley^ sind Hobhouse, the boat was Dearly 
wrecked near the veiy e^t wtiere St. Preux and Ju- 
lia were in danger of being drowned. It would have 
been classical to hajfe been lost there, but not agree- 
able.^ . > 

The third Canto of Childe Harold, Manfred, and 
the Prisoner of Chillon are the fruits qf his travels 
iq> the Rlune and^of ins sojourn in Switzerland. Of 
the first it is unnecessary to say more ; but the fol- 
lowing extract from the poet's travelling memoran- 
dum-book, has been-suppos^d to contain the. germ of 
the tragedy : 

^ September 22, 1816.-f-Left Thun in a boat, which 
carried us the length of the lake in thr^e hours. The 
lake spoall, but the banks ifine ; rocks down to the 
water's edge : landed at Newhouse ; passed Interla- 

S 
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ch^n; entered upon a range of scenes beyond all de^ 
scnption or previous conception; passed a rock 
bearing an inscription; two. brothers, one murdered 
the other; just the place for it. After. a variety oif 
windings, came, to an enormous s roc]^ ; arrived at 
the foot of the mouptain (the Jun^raw) glaciers ; tor- 
rentsj one of these nin^ hunted feet, visible descent ; 
lodge at the curate's; s^t out to see the valleys heard 
an avalanche fall like thunder ; glacier»; enormous 
storm comes on ;^thunder and lightning and hail, all 
in perfection and oeautiful. Tlie torrent is in e^ape, 
curving over the rock, like the tail of the white horse 
streaming in the wind, just as. might be conceived 
would be that of the pale horse on which Death is 
mounted in -the Apocalypse: it;is neither niist nor 
TV^ater, but a sometning between both; its immense 
height gives a waye^ a curve, a spreading here, a con- 
densation th^re, wonderful, indescribabte ! 

'* September S3. Ascent of the, Wingren, the deni 
Sargent dhining like truthon one side,, on the other 
the clouds rose from the opposite valley, purMng 
up perpendicular precipices like the foam of the 
ocean of hell during a spring-tide. It was white 
•and sulphury, and immeasurably deep in appearailce ; 
the side we ascended was of course not of m precipi- 
tons a, nature ; but on arriving at the summit, we 
looked down on the other side upon a boiling sea of 
cloud dashing against the crag on which'^we stood. . 
Arrived at the Greenderwold, mounted and rode to 
the higher glacier, twilight, but. distinct, v«ry fine ; 
glacier like a^rozen hurricane ; starlight beautiful ; . 
• the whole of th6 day was fine, and, in point of wea- 
ther, as the day in which Paradise Was made. Passed 
whole woods of withere& pines, all withered, trunks 
stripped and lifeless, done by a single winter." 

Undoubtedly in these brief and abrupt but mas- 
terly touches, hints for the scenery t)f Manfred may 
be discerned, but I can perceive nothing in ihem | 

which bears the least l^elihood to their having in- 
fluenced the conception oflhat sublime work. 
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There has always been from the first publication 
of Manfred, a strange misapprehension with respect 
to it in the public mind. The whole poem has been 
misunderstood, and the odious supposition that as- 
cribes the fearful mystery and remorse' of a hero to 
a foul passion f6r his sister, is probably one of those 
coarse imaginations which have grown out of the 
calumnies and accusations heaped upon the author. 
How can it have happened that noiie of the critics 
have noti(?ei that the story is- derived from the hu- 
man sacrifices supposed to have been in use among 
the studeifts of the black art ? 

Manfred is represented as being actuated by an 
insatiable curiosity — a passion to know the forbid- 
den secrets of the world; The scene ppfens with him 
at his midnight studies — his lamp is almost burned 
out — and he has been searching for knowledge and 
has not found it; but only that 

\- Sorrow i« knowledge: tlwy wh«1mowiheiiUMiC 

Most moarn the deepest oV the fttal trath^ > 

The tree of knowledge is not that of life. 

Philosophy and science and the 'springs 

Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world 

. I have essayed, and in,i|iy mind there is, . 

A power to mue thesifrabject to itself. - 

« 

He is engagedin calling spirits; and, as the incan- 
tation proceeds, tliey obey his bidding, and ask him 
what he wants ; he replies, " forgtetfulness.'* 

vnsT SPIRIT r 

Of what— of whoniv-and why % 

KAMFRKD. 

Of that which is within me ; read it ther»— 
Ye kno# it, and Ir^annot ntter if. 

StnRIT. 

We can but giTe tiiee that which we possess ;— 
Ask of ni subjects, sovereignty, the power 
O'er earth, the wlioleor ftbrtion, or a sign 
Which alM^l^ control the elements, whereof. 
We are the dominators. Each and alt— 
Theso shall be thiiia» 
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M AWVRCB. 

Oblivion, self 4iblivioii~ . . 
Can ye not wring ftrom oat the hiddcfii reaUiui . 
Te oAr fo proAuely, what I aakl 

' '^, 
/ - •nitiT. 

It is not in onr eteence, in our ddL, 
Bat— thoi OMy'at die. 

KAMniKn. 
Will death-liefltovr it on nw ! 

vpiniT. '. - , 
We Bit Immortal, and do not,fiMrget; 
We are«temal| and to nathe past 
baa the future, pfeaent. Artthoaanawnrtdf 

XAlCrRKD. 

Te mock BM, ^ the power whieh bronglit yie hen 
Hath made you mine. 01avea! iooffnotat my wUl; 
The mind, the apirit. the Promethean QMudt, 
The l^htning of my xmhg is as brig }it. 



f 
^ 



Perradlns and tft damngaa yonr own, 

ahalT not yield to yoora r 
.Anawer, or I will teafih you what I am. 



And ahalfnot yield to yoora thonch eoqp^d In day. 



V, 8MWT. 

We anawer aa we anawer'd. Onr reply r 
la even in thine ^wii worda. 

XAKfRBD. • 

Whyaayyeaot ' 

K aa fhoit aay*at, fliine eaaenoebe aa onra, 
We have replied in telling thee tlVB tUns 
Blortala caU dpth hath naught to dd with OS. 

■AiinaD. 
I then have eaU*d you frpm yonr realma faiviin. 

This impressiye and original scene prepares the 
reader to wonder .wl^ it is that Manfi^d is so desir- 
ous to drink ofr Lethe. He has acquired dominion 
over spirits, andiie finds, in the possession of the 
power, that knowledge has only brought him sorrow* 
They tell him he is immortal, and wteait he suffers is 
as inextinguishable a^ his own being : why should he 
desire fbrgetfulnesst— Has he not o<»mnitted a great 
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«ecret sin? What isit? — ^He alludes to his sister, 
and in his subsequent interview with the witch we 
gather a dreadful meaning- concerning her fate. Her 
blood has been shed, not by his hand nor in punish- 
menty but in the shadow andoccultations of some un- 
utterable crime and mystery. 

She ^raa like me in lineamenlB; herejes, 
Her hair, her features, all to tbe very tone . . 
J Ereo of her irojoe, they said were hke to mine, 
^ But soAen'd air and temper'd into 4)eauty. 

She had the same -lone thoughts and wandering|^ 
. The quest of bidden kno^vledge, and a mind 
' * TV> eomprebend the universe ; nor thesb 

Alone^ but with them gentler powers than mhM, 
Pity, and smiles, and tears, which I bad nor; 
And tendem c e q b ut thAt I bad fbr b«r ; 
Humility, and that I never h^ : 
Her fbults were toiine-r-ber virtues were her vwa ; 
I Ipv'd her and--destroy*d her — ^ . 

WITCH. 

With thy hOAd? 

. XANPRin. ' 

Not with my hand, bnt heart, whiclr broke her iieart 
Itgaz'don mine, and withered. I have shed 
Blood, bat not hers, and yet her. bleod was shed ;— 
i saw, agd could not stanch it. 

There is in this httle scene, perhaps, the deepest 

rithos ever expressed; but it is not of its beauty that 
am treating; my object in noticing it here is, that 
it may b^ considered in connexion with that where 
Manfred appears with his insatiate thirst of know- 
ledge, and manacled with guilt. It indicates that his 
sister, Astarte^ had been Seif-sacrificed in the pursuit 
of theirinagical knowledge. Human sacrifices were 
supposed to be among the initiatepropitiationsof the 
demons that have their purposes in magic — as well 
as compacts signed "with the blood of &e self-sold. 
There was also a dark Egyptian art, of which the 
knowledge and the \3fficacy could only be obtained 
by the novitiate's procuring a voluntary victim — the 
dearest object to himself, and to whom he also was 

S3 
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liie dearest f and the primary spridg of Byion's tro^ 
gedy lies, I conceive, in a sacrifice m that kind kar- 
ing been p^ormed, without obtaining thathanri^ 
ness which the votary expected would be focmd in 
the knowledge and power purchased at sndi a i«iee. 
His sister was sacrificed in vain. The Haaoner td 
the sacrifice is notdivulfl;ed,bmt is darkly intimated 
to have been ^e amia the pcfrtmiMitioai of some- 
thing horrible.^ 

Iinfht aft«r night ibr yens 
Re kach piOTOed Imiff vigUa in tlilt lovrar 
Withont a witne<».— I baTe been witUn tt-^ 
Sobave wp aU been dfttimea ; bat Aon tt^ 
Or its ooatente, it wei^ impooaiUe / 

" TodraweonelasimuiabaMttieofaiq^ 
Hia etndiea tend t«».—T» be sore tkaiaia / 
One dumber wh«re none enler^* * * 
Count Manflred waa, ai now, within hia loww ; 
How occnpie4— we know not^-bnt wtth hia« 
The sole eomikanion of taia wanderinga 
And watchittg»-lMr— wham of all jBarthlytblafi 
That liT'd, the only thing he eeem'd to- lore. 

With admirable taste, and in thrillil^g awnenta- 
tion of the hbrror, the poet leavto the deed which 

I ' 

* The •aerilloe of Antinona bvtheemperor Adrian ia ropiwaed to hava 
beenaaanriioeof Chatkind. JMon Geaeinaaaji, that AdRaajwIio bad 
applied himself to the study- of magic, being deceiTed Iqr the prindplea 
orthat black Egyptian art into a belief that he would be rendered im- 
mortal by a voMmtary Imman oaerlHoe to jthe infbmal god% aooq^ the 
QA$r wbkh Antinona made of himselll ^ 

I hare somewhere qiet with a commentary oil this to Hm fbUowing 
aflbet: 

The Christian rdiglon,in the dme of Adrian, ih« lapidly spnadlflt 
throoghout the empire^ and the doctrine of gaining eteoial- liib by the 
expiatory offbring Was openly preached. 'Hie Egyptian priests, who 
pretended to be in poaseaaionof all knowtodipB, aflectw tobe aeqnaintaa 
with this myatery. also. The raoipflror was, by hia taato and tua vices, 
attached to the old rdiglon ; but he trembled at the tnitba diaelosed by 
the revelation: and in Ois state of apprehension, Ida tiilnt of kaowo 
ledge and his iban lad him to eonaolt the priesta of Osiris and Isis; and 
they imp re s se d him with a notion that the inlbmal deities would be v^ 
peaised by the sacrifice of a- human bdng dear to Um, and who loved 
mm so entirely as to lay down hia lift for Qim. Antinona, moved by tha 
an^idety of hia imperial master, when all others had raftised, consented 
10 sacrillce himself ; and it waa IbrthladavoCion that Adrian eanaadhii 
'tobateUowidwiittxaUgtoiiailtaB. ' 
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J doii6 in th^t imapproachable chantber uttditiilge4 
wMe we -are dartdy taught, that within it lie the 
xelice or the ashes of the ^one without a tomb." 



, CHAPTER XXXra. 

StatedTByrmi hi ^wiiserUm^—ffegoes to Veniee—TheJ&utth Canto 
^dkOdt Hfnld^RunUnation on. kit ovm CohdiUim^^SmMh-Lth 
mud'9f g toto Qwia/M EatamfU <ifBynn*a metq^kjftieal Lowe, 

Thc situation of Lord ByrOn in Switzerland was 
comfo^ss. He found that ^ the mountain palaces 
of Nature'' afibtded no asylum to a haunted heart; 
he was iU.at ease with himself, even dissatisfied that 
the world had not done him enough of wccmg to 
Justify his misanthropy* 

•6ome expectation mat his lady would repent of 
her part in the separation, probably induced him to 
linger in the yicinity of Geneva, the thoroughfare of 
the trayeUiing English, whom he affected to i^un* 
If it were so^ he was disappcnnted, and, his hopes be- 
ing frustrated, be hnAe up the establishment he had 
formed there and crossed the Alps^ After visitinff 
some of the celebrated scenes and places iiithe north 
of Italy he passed on to V^nicie, where he domiciled 
himself for a time* 

During his resi^enceat Venice Lord B3nron aycnded 
as much as possible any intercourse with his country- 
men* This was perhaps in some degree necessary, 
and it 'was natural in the state of his mind. He had 
bec(»ne an object of great public interest by his ta* 
lents ; the stories eonnected with his domestic trou« 
Ues had also increased his notoriety, and in such 
circumstances he could not but shrink from the in- 
aiiisitioDofniiereeiiriosity» But there was an ioso* 
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lehce in the. tone with which he declares his ^ utter 
abhorrence of any contact with the traveUing En- 
glish,** thsit can neither be conunended for its siHiit, 
nor palliated by any treatment he h^ sufferecl. 
Like Coriolanos he may have banished his countryi 
but he had not, like the Roman, received- provoca- 
tion: on the contrary, he had been the aggressor in 
the feuds with his literary adversaries ; and th^ine 
was a serious accusation .against* his morals, or at 
least his manners, in the circumstances under which 
Lady Byron withdrew from his house. It was, how- 
ever, his misfortune throughout life to form 9, wron? 
estimate of himself in every thing save in his poetics! 
powers. 

A life in Venice is more monotonous than in any 
other great city; but a man of genius carries with 
him every where a charm, which secures to him botl^ 
variety and enjoyment. Lord B3npon'had scarcely 
taken tip his abode In Venice,^ when he began the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold, which he published 
early in the folloii^ing yeat^ at^dxdedicated to his in- 
defatigable friend Mr. Hobhouse by an epistle dated 
on the anniversary of his marriage, ** the most un- 
fortunate day,** as he says, ** of his past existence.'' 

In this 4;ant0 he has indulged his excursive i|id- 
ralizing beyond even the wide Mcense he took in the 
three preceding parts; but it bears the impression of 
more reading and observation. Though not supenor 
in poetical energy, it is yet a highier work thto any 
of them, and something of a more resolved and mas- 
culine spirit pervades me reflectioils, and endows, as 
it were, with thought and enthusiasm the aspect of 
the things described. Of the merits of the descrip- 
tions, as of real things, I am not qualified to judge : 
the transcr^ts from me tablets of the author's bosom • 
he has himself assured us are faithful. 

^ With regard to the conduct of the last sCantOy 
Ihere will be found less of the pilgrim than in any of. 
the preceding, and that little shghtly, if at all* separ^ 



rated from the author speakmg m his own person. 
The fapt is, that I had Mcome wear^ of drawing a 
line,^hich erery one seemed detemuned not to per- 
ceive : like the Chinese^ in Goldsmith's ' Citizen of 
the Worjdj'whom nobody would believe to be a 
Chinese, it was in vain that I, asserted and imagined 
that I had drawn a distinction between the author 
and the pilgrkn; and the very anxiety to preserve 
thiS' diiferenee^ and the disappbintment at mufing it 
unavailing, so farvCmsiied my efforts in the composi- 
tion, that I determined to abandon it altogether— and 
have done so." • . 

This confession, ^ough it may not have been 
Wanted, gives apathetic emphasis to those passages 
in which the poet speaks of his own feelings. T^at 
fats inind was. jarred, and'^ out of joint, there is too 
much reason to believe ; but he had in some mea- 
avae overcome the misery that clung to him during 
thedismal time of his sojourn in Switzerland, and 
the following passage, though breathing the sweet 
and melan(;holy ((jpmt of dejectioil, possesses a more 
generous vein of nationality than is often met with 
m his workst even when the same prc^ud sentiment 
nught have been mote fitly expressed: 

I*ve taught 1119 other t^ngnes— and in vtranfe eyw 

BaTenuulemeiiotafltniig^^ tathemind 

Which UdtMlf, iio changes Imng suipriae, 
, Nor is itrandk'to vaOte or hard to find 
' ▲ country wifh'^ye, or' witbeut mankind. 

li et^wae I bom where men are moud to be, 
^ Not without cause ; and shooid I leave behind 
. Th' inyifHate island of the sage and free, 
Ind seelr mt out a heme by a fOBDOlQr sea f 



PeihaiM I loT'd it well, and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine. 
My sfririt i^hall resume it— if we may, 
Unbodied, choose a sanctuary. I twine ' 
My hopes of being remembered in my line, 
Vnth my landfe* language ; if too flmd and flur 
These aspirations in their hope inclkie— 
If my Ihme should be as my fortunes are, 
or Insty growth and bHght, and duU eU^Tisn b«. 
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My name firoat out the temple where tlie dead 
Are honeni'd by the nations'— let it be, 
And light the laarels on a loftior head, 
And be the Spartan's epitaph on me : 
" Sparta had many a worthier son than he ;* 
Meantime I seek no sympathies^ nor need ; 
The thorns which I have reap'd are of the tree 
I planted— they have torn me — and I bleed : 
I aliocUd haye known what findtwoold: spring from imchaaeed. 



It will Strike the reader as remarkable, that al- 
though the poet, in the cbuise of this canto, takes 
occasion to allude to Dante ^d Tasso,"^ in whp^e 
destinies there was a shadowy likeness of his own, 
the rumination isloiingled with less of himself than 
might have been expepte'd, especially when it .is 
considered how much it, was a habit with him, to 
ipake his own feelings the basis and substratum of 
the sentiments he ascribed to others. It has also 
more than once surprised me that he«has so seldom 
alluded to Aliieri, whom of all poets, both in cha- 
racter and conduct, he most re^mbled; with this 
difference, however, that- Alfieri was possessed of 
affections equally intense and durable, whereas the 
caprice of Byron made him -uncertain in jiis par- 
tialities, or what was the- same in effect, ma^de his 
friends set less value. OU' them than perhaps they 
were entitled to. . ^ 

Before Childe Harold was finished, an incident 
occurred which suggested to Byron a poem of a 
veiy diffferent kind to any he .haa yet attempted : — 
witnout vouching for the exact trtith of th^ anec- 
dote, I have been told, that^he one day received by 
the mail a copy of Whistlecraft's prospectus and 
specimen of an intended national work ; and, moved 
by its playfulness, immediately after reading it, be- 
gan Beppo, which he finished at a sitting. The 
facility with which he composed renders the story 
not improbable ; but, singular as it may seem, the 
poem itself has the facetious flavour in it of his. 
gayety, stronffer than even his grave works have of 
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ids frowardness, commonly believed to have been-* 
I think, unjustly-^the -predominant mood of his 
character. 

The Ode to Venice is also to be numbered among 
hii^compositions in that city ; a spirited and indig« 
nant effusion, full of his peculiar lurid fire, and rich 
in a variety of impressive and original images. 
, But there is a still finer poem which ^longs to this 
period of his history, though written, I believe, 
before he reach0d Venice^The Lament of Tasso: 
and I am led to notice it the more particularly, as 
one of its noblest passages affords an illustration 
of the opinion which I have early maintained — ^that 
Lord Byron's extraordinary pretensions to the in- 
. fluence of love was but a. 'metaphysical conception 
of the passion. 

It is no iDfinrel-'^hmi.my ve^ birth 
My soul was drunk With love, which did pervads 
And mingle with whate'er I saw on earth; 
, Of objects all inanimate I made 
Idols, and out of wUd and lovely flowers, 
. And rocks whereby they grew, a paradise. ' 
Where I did lay me down within tlie shade 
Of waving trees, and dieam'd uncounted booxs. 

lit has been remarked by an anonymbus author 
6( Memoirs of Lord' Byron, a work written with 
considerable talent and acumen, that *' this is so 
far from being in character, that it is the very re- 
verse ; for whether Tasso was in his senses or not, 
if his love was sincere, he would have made the 
object of his affection the sole theme of his medita- 
tion, instead of generalizing his passion, and talking 
about the original sympathies of his nature." In 
truth, no poet has better described love than Byion 
has his own peculiar passion. 



Bis love vras poflsian's essenoe— as a tree 
, On fire by lightning ; with ethersal ll^nie 
' Kindled he vras, and blasted ; fixr to be 

Thus enamoQi'd wore In Um the I 
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But Uf WM not tbe loT» of liTtng doM, 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreamii 
Bvt t^ ideal beauty^ which becanoe 
la him existence, and o'erflowing teenw 
Aloof hiahmrninf pofe^ distemiwr'd th0agh.it 

In tracing the course of Lord Byron's career, I 
have not deemed it at all necessary to advert to tlie 
instances of his generqsity, or to conduct less plea* 
sant to record. Enough has appeared to sh6w that 
he was neither deficient in warmth of heart nor in 
less amiable feeUngs ; *but, upon the whole, it is not 
probable that either in his charities or his pleasures 
he was greatly different from oiher youn^.men, 
though he undoubtedly had a^wa3rward debght in 
magnifying his, ex6esses, not in what was to his 
credit, like most men, but in what was calculated to 
do himtno honour. JVIore notoriety has been given 
to ah instance of lavish liberality. at Venice, than 
the case deserved, thou|[h it was unquestionably 
prompted hy a charitable impulse. The house of a. 
shoemaker, near his Lord9hip*8 residency, in St Sa- 
muel, was burned to the groi^d, with all it contained, 
by which the proprietor was reduced to indigence. 
Byron not only caused a new but a superior liouse 
to be erected, and also presented the sufferer With a 
sum of money equal in value to the whole of his 
stock in trade and furniture. I shoidd endanger my 
reputation for impartiality if I did not, as a fair set- 
off to this, also mention &at it isisaid he bought for 
five hundred crowns a baker's wife. There might 
be charity in this, too. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV* 

Remiovei to Xovemuh- jHlcCoiailew OtdocidL 

. Although Lord Bjrroa resided between two and 
three years at Venice, he was never much attached 
to it. ^ To see a city die daily, as she does," said 
he, '* is a sad contemplation. I sought to distract 
my mind from a sense of her desolation and my own 
solitude, by plunging into a vortex that was any thing 
but pleasure. When one gets into a mill-streamy 
it is difficult to swim against it, and keep out of the 
wheels." He became tired and disgusted with the life 
he led at Venice, and was glad to turn his back on it. 
About the close of the year 1819 he accordingly re- 
moved to Ravenna; but before I proceed to speak 
of the works which he composed at Ravenna, it is 
necessary to explain some particulars respecting a 
personal a£fair, the influence of which on at least 
one of his productions is as striking as any of the 
many instances already described upon others. I 
aUude to ^e intimacy which he formed with the 
youn^ Countess Guiccioli. 

This lady, at the age of sixteen, was married to 
the Count, one of the richest i^c^lemen in Romagna, 
but far advanced in life. " From the first," said 
Lord Byron, in his account of her, '^ they had se- 
parate apartments, and she always called him. Sir ! 
What could be expected from such a preposterous 
connexion, l^or some time she was an Angioltna 
and he a Marino Faliero^ a good old man; but 
young Italian women are no| satisfied with good old 
men, and the venerable Count did not object to her 
availing herself of the privileges of her country in 
selecting a cicisbeo ; an Italian would have made 

T 
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it quite a^eeable : indeed, for some time he winked 
at our intimacy, but at length made an exception 
against me, as a foreigner, a heretic, an Englishman, 
and, what was worse than all, a liberal. 

*' He insisted — Teresa was as obstinate — ^her 
family took her part. Catholics cannot get divorces ; 
but to the scandal of all Romagna, the matter was 
at last referred to the pope, who ordered her a sepa- 
rate maintenance on condition that she should re- 
side under her father's roof. AIT this was not agree- 
able, and at length I was forced to smuggle her out 
of Ravenna, having discovered a plot laid \^ith the 
sanction of the legate, for shutting her up in a eon- 
vent for life." 

The Countess Guiccioli was at' this time about 
twentjr, but she appeared younger ; her complexion 
was Kiir, with large, dark, lailguishing eyes ; and 
her auburn hair fell in great profusion of natural 
ringlets over her shapely shoulders. Her features 
were not so regular as in their expression pleasing, 
and there was an amiable gentleness in her voice 
which was peculiarly interesting. Leigh Hunt's 
account of her is not essentially dissimilar from 
any other that I have either heard of or met with. 
He diflfelfs, however; in one respect, from every 
other, in saying that her hair was ydl<m ; but con- 
sidering the curiosity which this young lady has ex- 
cited, perhaps it may be as well to transcribe his 
description at length, especially as he appears to 
have taken some pains on it, and more particulariy 
as her destiny seems at present to promise that the 
interest for her is likely to be revived by another 
unhappy English connexion. 

"Her appearance," says Mr. Hunt, " might have 
ed an English spectator of Chaucer's neiroine : 

Yelotbed was she,' fresh for to devise, 
Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back, a yardd long I gness, 
And in the garden (as the same uprist) 
She walketh up and down, where as her list 
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And then, ^ Dryden has it : 

▲t eTery turn she made a little stand, 
And thrast among the thoma her lily hand 

Madame Guiccioliy who*wa§ at that time a\)oui. 
twenty, was handsome and lady-like, with an agree- 
able manner, and a voice not partaking too much of 
the Italian fervour to be gentle. She had just 
enough of it to give her speakinga grace — ^none of 
her graces appeared entirely free from art; nor, on 
the other hand, did they betray enough of it to give 
you an ill opinion of her sincerity and good-humour. 
• * * * . Her hair was what the poet has described, 
ox rather blond, with an inclination to yellow; a 
very fair and delicate yellow, at all events, and 
within the limits of the poetical. She had regular 
features of the order properly called handsome, in 
distinction to prettiness or piquancy; being well 
proportioned to one another, large, rather than other- 
wise, but without coarseness, and more Harmonious 
than interesting. Her' nose was the handsomest 
of the kind I ever saw ; and I have known her both 
smile very sweetly, and look intelligently, when Lord 
Bjnron has said something kind to her. I should not 
day, however, that she was a very intelligent person. 
Both her .wisdom and her want of wisdom we qn 
the side of her feelings, in which there was doubtless 
mingled a good deal of the self-love natural to a 
flattered beauty.* * * * In a word, Madame Guiccioli 
was a kind of buxom parlour-boarder, compressing 
herself artificially into dignity ^ and elegance, and 
fancying she walked,' in the eyes of the whole world, 
a heroine by the side of a poet. When I saw her 
at Monte Nero, near Leghorn, she was in a state of 
excitement and exultation, and had really something 
of this look. At that time, also, she looked no older 
than she was ; in which respect, a rapid and very sin < 
gidaf change took pla/;e, to ti^ surprise of every 
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body. In the course of a few months she seemed 
to have lived as many years." 

This is not very perspicuous portraiture, nor does 
it show that Mr. Hunt was a very discerning observer 
of character. Lord Byron himself is represented to 
have said, that extraordinary pains were taken with 
her education : " Her conversation is lively without 
being frivolous ; without being learned, she has read 
all the best authors of her own and the French lan- 
guage. She often conceals what she knows, from 
the fear of being thought to know too much ; possi- 
bly because she knows I am not fond of blues. To 
use an expression of Jeflfrey's, ' If she has blue 
stockings, she contrives that her petticoats shall hide 
them.'"' ^ ' - 

Lord Byron was at one time much attached to 
her ; nor could it be doubted tnat their affection was 
reciprocal ; but in both, their tmion outlived their 
affection, for before his departure to Greece his 
attachment had perished, and he left her, as it is 
said, notwithstanding the rank and opulence she had 
forsaken on his account, without any provision. He 
had promised, it was reported^ to settle two thou- 
sand pounds on her, but he forgot the intention, or 
'died before it was carried. into effect.* On her part, 
the estrangement was of a different and curious 
kind — she had not come to hate him, but she told a 
lady, the friend of a mutual acquaintance of Lord 
Byron and mine, that die feared more than loved him. 



* Mr. Hoblioiifle has assared me tbat this infbrmatioii is not eoirect 
** I happen," says he, " to know that Lord Byron oflbred to gire the Gnie- 
eioU a sum of money outright, or to leare it to her by hirwill. I also 
happen to know that the lady would not hear of uiy such present or 
pronsion ; for I hare a letter in which Lord Byitm extols her disinte- 
vestedness, and mentions that he has met with a similar refhsal from 
another female. As to the being in destitntr eircnn^stanees, I cannot 
believe it ; for Count Gamba, her brother, whom I knew very well after 
Lord Byron's death, nerer made any complaint or mention of such a 
Ihct : add to whieh, 1 know a maintenance was nroyjded finr her by hsr 
husband, in ooosequenoe of a law process, berore the death of Lord 
ByroD." 



J 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Bfindenee. in Raoeima—TTu Carbonari-^ByroiCn Part in their Pfo»— 
The Murder of the mtlitary Commandant— The poetical Use cf tkt 
Incident— Marino Faiiero—ReflectUnu—The Prophecy of Dante. 

Lord Btron has said himself, that except Greece, 
he was never, so attached to any place in his hfe as 
to Ravenna.. The peasantry he thought the best 
people in the world, and their women the most 
beautiful. <* Those at Tivoli and Frescati," said he, 
'* are mere Sabines, coarse creatures, compared to 
the Romagnese. you may talk of your English 
women ; and it is true, that out of one hundred Ita- 
lian and English you will find thirty of the latter 
handsome ; but then there will be one Italian on the 
other side of the scale, who will more than balance 
the deficit in nimibars — one who, like the Florence 
Venus, has no rival, and can have none in the north. 
I found, also at Ravenna much education and libe- 
rality of thinking among the higher classes. The 
climate is delightful. I was not broken in upon by 
society. Ravenna lies out of the way of travellers. 
I was never tired of my rides in the pine forest : it 
breathes of the Decameron ; it is poetical ground. 
Francesca lived and Dante was esuled and died at 
Ravenna. There is something inspiring in such 
an air. 

'* The people liked me as much as they hated the 
government. It is not a little to say, I was popular 
with all the leaders of 4he constitutional party. 
They knew that I came from a land of liberty, and 
wished well to their cause. I would have espoused 
it, too, and assisted them to shake off their fetters. 
TTiey knew my character, for I had been living two 
years at Venice, where many of the Ravennese have 

T2 
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houses. I did not, however, take port in their in- 
trigues, nor join in their political coteries ; but I had a 
magazine of one hundred stand of arms-in the house, 
when every thin^ was ripe for revolt— « curse on 
Oarignan*s imbecility ! I «could have pardoned him 
that, too, if he had not impeached his partisans. 

^ The proscription was immense in Romagna, and 
embraced many of the first nobles : almost all my 
friends, among the rest the Gambas (the father and 
brother of the Countess Guiccioli), who took no part 
in the affair, were included in it. They were exiled, 
and their possessions confiscated. They knew that 
this must eventually drive me out of the country. I 
did not follow them immediately : I was not to be 
bullied — ^I had myself fallen under the eje of the 
government. If they could have got sufficient proof 
they would have arrested me.*' 

The latter part of this declaration bears, in my 
opinion, indubitable marks of being genuine. It has 
that magnifying mysticism about it which more than 
a!ny other quality cnaracterized Lord Byron*s intima- 
tions concerning himself and his own affairs ; but it 
is a little clearer than I should have expected in the 
acknowledgment of Ihe part he was preparing to 
take in the insurrection. He does not seem hereto 
be sensible, that in confessing so much, he has justi- 
fied the jealousy with which he was regarded. 

" Shortly after the plot was discovered," he pro- 
ceeds to say, ^ I received several anon3rmous letters, 
advising me to discontinue my forest rides ; but I 
entertained no apprehensions of treachery, and was 
more on horseback than ever. I never stir out with- 
out being well armed, nor sleep without pistols. 
They knew that I never missed my aim ; perhaps 
this saved me.** 

An event occurred at this time at Ravenna that 
made a deep impression on Lord Byron.. The com- 
mandant of the place, who, though suspected of being 
seciBtly a Carbonarot was too powenul a man to be 
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arrested, was assassinated opposite to his residence. 
The measures adopted to screen the murderer proved, 
in the opinion of his Lordship, that the assassination 
had taken place hy order of the police, and that the 
spot where it was perpetrated had been selected by 
choice. Byron at the moment had his foot in the 
stirrup, and his horse started at the report of the shot. 
On looking round he saw a man throw down a oar 
bine and run away, and another stretched on the 
pavement ne^ him. - On hastening to the spot, he 
round it was -t^e commandant ; a crowd collected, 
but no one offered any assistance. His Lord^p 
<flirected his servant to lift the bleeding body into the 
palace— he assisted himself in the act, though it was 
represented to him that he might incur the displea- 
sure of the government — ^and the gentleman was 
already dead. His adjutant followed the body into 
the house. ^ I remember,'* says .his Lordship, ** his 
lamentation over hiin — * Poor devil ! he would not 
have harmed a dog.' " 

It was from the murder of this commandant that 
the poet sketched the scene of the assassination in 
the fifth Canto of Don Juan. 

The other eveninf Qtvna on Friday last), 

This is a fhct, and no poetic fable— 
Jnst as my great coat was about me cast, 

My hac and gloves still lying on the table, 
I heard a shot— ^ was eight o'clock scarce past, 
And running out as fast as I was able, 
r^ I found the military commandant 

fitretch'd in the street, and able scarce to pant. 

Poor fellow ! finr some reason, surely bad, 

They had him slain with Avis slings, and left him there 
To perish on the pavement : so I had 
ffim borne into the house, and up the stair ; 
The man was gone: in some Italian quarrel 
Kurd by five bullets ftom an old gun-barreL 

The sears of his old wounds were near his new. 
Those bonourablescars which bought him ftm^ 

And horrid was the contrast to the view- 
But let me quit the theme, as such things claim 

perhaps ev'n more attention than is due 
Ftoauaa: I gazed (asoft I've caaed the nms) 
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To try if 1 eoold wrench avght out of death 
Wbidi abould eonfirita, or shake, or make a ftf th. 

Whether Marino Faliero was written at oana 

or completed there, I have not ascertained, but it was 
planned at Venice, and as far back as 1817. I believe 
this is considered about the most ordinary perfonn- 
ance of all Lord Byron's works ; but if it is consi- 
dered with reference to the time in which it was writ- 
ten, it will probiably be found to contain many great 
and impressive passages. Has not the latter part of 
the second scene in the first act reference to tne.con- 
dition of Venice when his Lordship was there ? And 
is not the description which Israel Bertuccip gives ' 
of the conspirators applicable to, as it was probably 
derived from, the Carbonari, with whom there is rea- 
son to say Byron was himself disposed to take a part % 

t Know, then, that there are met and sworn in secret 

A band of brethren, valiant hearts and true ; 
Men who have proved all fortunes, and have long 
Grieved over that of Venice, and have light 
To.do so; having, served her in all climes, 
And having rescued her iVom foreign fbes, 
Would do the same for those within her walls. 
They are not numerous, nor yet too ftw 
For their great purpose ; they have arms, and m^ms, 
And hearts, and hopes, and iidth, and patient courage. 

This drama, to be properly appreciated, both in its 
taste and feeling, should be considered as addressed 
to the Italians of the epoch at which it was written. 
Had it been written in the Italian instead of the Eng- 
lish language, and could have come out in any city 
of Italy, the effect would have been prodigious. It 
is, indeed, a work not to be estimated by the delinea^ 
tions of character nor the force of passion expressed 
in it, but altogether by the apt and searcliing sarcasm 
of the pohtical allusions. Viewed with reference to 
the time and place in which it was composed, it 
would probably deserve to be ranked as a high and 
bold effort : simply as a drama, it may not be entitled 
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to rank abdve tragedies of the second or third class* 
But I mean not to set my opinion of this work against 
that of the public, the English public ; all I contend 
for is, that it possesses many passages of unconunon 
beauty, and that its chief tragic merit consists in its 
political indignation ; but above all, that it is another 
and a strong proof, too, of what I have been endea- 
Touring to show, that the power of the poet consisted 
in giving vent to his own feelingis, and not, like his 
great brethren, or even his less, in the invention of 
situations or of appropriate sentiments. It is, per- 
haps, as it stancls, not fit to succeed in representa- 
tion; but it is so rich in matter that it would not be 
a difficult task to make out of httle more than the 
third part a tragedy which would not dishonour the 
finorlish stage. 

ihave never been able to understiand why it has 
been so often supposed that Lord B3nron was actu- 
ated in the composition of his different works by any 
other motive than enjoyment : perhaps no poet had 
ever less of an ulterior purpose in his mind during 
the fits of inspiration (for the epithet may be applied 
correctly to him and to the moods in which he was 
accustomed to write) than this singular and impas- 
sioned man. Those who imagine that he had any 
intention to impair the reverence due to religion, or 
to weaken the hinges of moral action, give mm cre- 
dit for far more design and prospective purpose than 
he possessed. They could have known nothing of 
the man, the main defect of whose character, in rela- 
tion to every thing, was in' having too little of the 
element or principle of purpose. He was a thing of 
impulses, and to judge of what he either said or did, 
as the results of predetermination, was not only to 
do the harshest injustice, but to show a total igno- 
rance of his character. His whole fault, the dark- 
est course of those flights and deviations from pro- 
priety which have drawn upon him the severest ani- 
madversion, layin the unbridled state of his impulses. 
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He felt, but never reasoned. I am led to make thes6 
observations by noticing the ungracious, or, more 
justly, the illibepral spirit in which The Prophecy of 
Dante, which was published with the Marino Faliero, 
has been treated by the anonymous author of Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of Lord hyroiu 

Of The Prophecy of Dante -l am no particular ad 
mirerw It contains, unquestionably, stanzas of re- 
sounding energy, but the general verse of the poem 
is as harsh and abrupt as the clink, and clang of the 
cjrmbal ; moreover, qven for a prophecy, it is too ob- 
scure, and though 4t possesses abstractedly too many 
fine thoughts, and too much of the combustion of 
heroic passion to be regarded aa a failure, yet it will 
never be popular. , It is a quairy, however, of very 
precious poetical expression. 

It was written at Ravenna, and at the suggestion 
of the Guiccioli, to whom it is dedicated in a sdnnet, 
prettily but inhannoni^usly turned. Like all his 
other- beM performances, this rugged but masterly 
composition draws its highest interest from himself 
and his own feelings, and can only be rightly appre- 
ciated by observing how fitly. many of iae bitter 
breathmgs of Dante apply to his own exiled and out- 
cast condition. For» however much he was himself 
the author of hii| own banishment, he -felt when he 
wrote these. haughty verses that he had been some- 
times sliunned. . 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Tlie Tragedy ^ Sardanapalus considered, with Rtferenct to Lord 
Byron^s oum Circunutancea—Cavu 

Among the mental enjo3anents which endeared 9a- 
yenna to Lord Byron, the coniposition of Sardana- 
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palus may be reckoned the chief. It seems to have 
been conceived in a happier mood than any of all his 
other works ; for, even while it inculcates the dan- 
gers, of voluptuous indulgence, it breathes the very 
essence of benevolence and philosophy. Pleasure 
takes so much pf the character of virtue in it, that but 
for the moral taught by the consequences, enjoyment 
'might be mistaken for duty. I have never been able 
to satisfy myself in what the resemblance consists, 
but from the first reading it has always appeared to 
me that there was some elegant similarity between 
the characters of Sardanapulus and Hamlet, and my 
inclination has sometimes led me to imagine that the 
former was the nobler conception of the two. 

The Assyrian monarch, like the Prince of Denmark, 
is highly endowed, capable of the greatest undertak- 
ings ; he is yet softened by a philosophic indolence 
of nature that makes him undervalue the enterprises 
of ambition, and all those objects in the attainment of 
which so much of gl ory is supposed to consist. They 
are both alike incapable of rousing themselves from 
the fond reveries of moral theory, even when the 
strongest motives are presented to them. Hamlet 
hesitates to act, though his father's spirit hath come 
from death to incite him ; and Sardanapalus derides 
the achievements that had raised his ancestors to an 
equality with the gods. 

Thoa wonldat havQ me go 
Fbnh aa a eonquerer.^By all tb« atara ' 

Wbicb the duldeans read ! tiie restless slaves 
Deserve that I should curse them -with their wishes 
And lead them forth to glory. 



Again: 



Theungrat^l and ungracious slaves ! they murmur 
Because I have not shed' their blood, nor led them 
To dry into the deserts' dust by myriads, ^ 
Or whiten with their bones the banks of Ganges, 
Nor decimated them with savage laws. 
Nor sweated them to build up pyiam^cn 
Or Babyloman walls. 
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The nothingness of kingly greatness and national 
pride were never before so finely contemned as by the 
Yohiptuous Assyrian, tod were the scorn hot miti- 
gated by the skmul intermixture of mercifulness and 
philanthropy, the character would not be endurable. 
But when the same voice which pronounced pon- 
tempt^n llie toils of honour says, 

Enough 
For nle if I can make my subjects feel 
The weight ofhumaa misery less, 

it is impossible to represis the liking which the hu- 
mane spirit of that thought is calculated to inspire. 
Nor is there any want of dignity in Sardanapalus* 
even when lolling softest in his luxury. 



Must I consqme my Ufe-^is little life— 
b guarding against ail may make it less ! 
It is not worth ao much— It were tS die 
Before my hour to live in^dread dC death. *** 
Till now no drop of an Assyiian vein 
Bath flow'd for me, nor ham the smallest coin 
Of Nineveh's vast treasure e'er been lavished 
On objects which oonld coat her sons a tear. 
If then they bate me 't is because I hate not 
If they r^bel 't is because I oppress noC 



This is imagined in the true tone of Epicurean 
virtue, and it rises to magnanimity when he adds in 
compassionate scorn, 

Oh, men ! ye must be ruled with scythes, not aoeptres, 
And mow*d down like the grass, else all we reap 
Is rank abundance and a rotten hanrcm 
Of discontents infecting the ftir soil» 
MaUng a desert of fertility.' 

But the jp;raciousness in the conception of the 
character of Sardanapulus, is not to be found only 
in these sentiments orhis meditations, but' in all and 
every situation in vsrhich the character is placed. 
When Salamenes bids him not sheath his sword — 



T to Uw iole Meptn left 700 now wHh nftiy, 

The king replies — 

** A heavy one ;*' and subjoins, as if to conceal his 
distaste for war, by ascribing, a dislike to the sword 
itself, 

' The Ult, tooj liiirCB 9iy hand. 

% 

/ 

It noay be asked why I dwell so particularly on 
the character of Sardanapalus. It is admitted that 
he is the most heroic of voluptuaries, the most phi- 
losophical.of the licentious. The first he is undoubt- 
edly, but he is not licentious ; and in omitting to make 
him so, the poet has prevented his readers from dis- 
liking his character upon principle. It was a skilful 
stroke of art to do tms ; had it been otherwise, and 
had l^etf been no affection shown for the Ionian 
slave, Sardanapalus would have engaged'no sympa- 
thy. It is not, however, with respect to the ability 
with which the character has been imagined, nor to 
th^ poetry witii which it is invested, that I have so 
particulariy made it a subject of criticism ; it was to 
point out how much in it Lord Byron has inter- 
woven of his own best nature. 

At the time when he was occupied with this great 
work, he was confessedly ii^ the enjoyment of the 
happiest portion of. his life. The Guiccioli was to 
him a Myrrha, but the Carbonari were arOund, and 
in the controversy, in which Sardanapalus is en- 
gaged, between the obligations of his royalty and 
his inclination& for pleasure, we have a vivid insight 
> of the cogitation of tiie poei) whether to take a part 
in the hazardous activity which they were preparing, 
or to remain in the seclusion and festal repose of 
which he was then in possession. The Assyrian is 
as much Lord Byron as Childe Harold was, and 
bears his lineaments in ad clear a likeness, as a vo- 
luptuary unsated could do those of the emaciated 
victim of satiety. Over the whole drama, and espe- 
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cijally in some of the speeches of Sardanapalast a 
great deal of fine but irrelevant poetry ana moral 
reflection has been profusely spread ; but we're the 
piece adapted to the stag]e, these portions would of 
course be omitted, and^he character denuded of 
them would then more fully justify the idea which 
I have fonned of it, than it may perhaps to many 
readers do at present, hidden as it is, both in shape 
and contour, under an excess of ornament. 

That tjie character of Myrrha was also drawn 
from life, and that the Guiccioli was the model, I 
have no doubt. She had, when most enchanted by 
her passion for Byron — at the very time when the 
drama was written — ^many sources of regret ; and he 
was too keen an observer, and of too jealous a na- 
ture^ not to have marked every shade of change in 
her appearance, and her every moment of melan* 
choly reminiscence ; -so that, even though she might 
never have given expression to her sentiments, ^ill 
such was her situation, that it could not but furnish 
him with fit suggestions from which to fill vp the 
moral being of the Ionian slave. Were the charac- 
ter of M3rrrha scanned with this reference, while 
nothing could be discovered to detract from the 
value^of the composition, a great deal would be 
found to lessen the,m,erit Of the port's invention. 
He had with him the very being in person whom he 
has depicted in the drama, of dispK>8itions and en- 
dowments greatly similar, and in circumstances in 
w^ich she could not but feel as Myrrha is supposed 
to have felt : — and it must be admitted, that ne has 
applied the good fortune of that incident to a beau- 
tiful purpose. 

This, however, is not all that the traged]^ pos- 
sesses of the author. The character of 21arina is, 
perhaps, even still more strikingly drawn from- life. 
There are many touches in the scene with her which 
he could not have imagined, without tl^dnking of his 
own. domestic disa)sters. The first sentiment she 
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Utters is truly conceived in the very frame and tem- 
per in which B3nron must have wished his lady to 
think of himself, and he could not imbody it without 
feeling <Aat— 

How many a year has pass'd, 
■Thongh we are atill so yonng, since we have met 
Which I hare borne in widowhood of heart. , 

fhe following delicate expression has reference 
to his having left his daughter with her mother, and 
unfolds more of his secret feelings on the subject 
than any thing he has expressed more ostentatiously 
elsewhere: 

I wished to thank yon, that yoa hare not divided 
My hewt firom aU tha» 'a left it now to love. 

  

And what Sardanapalus says of his children is not 
less app&cable to Byron, and is true : 

. Deem not '' 
I have not dqne yon justice : rather make them 
Resemble yom" own line, than their own sire ; 
I trust them with yoa— to you. 

And when Zarina says. 

They ne*er 
Shall know flrom me anght but what may honour 
Their 'fluher's memory, 

ne puts in her mouth only a sentiment which he 
knew, if his wife never expressed to him, she pro- 
founcUy acknowledged in resolution to herself. The 
whole of this scene is full of the most penetrating 
pathos^ and did the drama not contain, in every 
page, indubitable evidence to me, that he has sha- 
dowed out in it himself, his wife, and his mistress, 
this little interview, would prove a vast deal in con- 
firmation of the opinion so often expressed, that 
' where his genius was most in its element. It was 
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\irlien it dealt with his own. sensibilities and oircum* 
stances. It is impossible to read the following 
speech, without a conviction that it was written at 
Lady Byron: 

My ffemiB^ wfOB^ Zutadi ! 
I am (he very slave of ^rcimstaiioe 
And impulae— bonie away wi|h every toaadi ! 
Bfieplaoed upon the throne— misplaoed in lift 
I know not what I could have been, but Ael 
I am not what I should be— let it end. 
But take this with tbee: if I was not lbni*d 
To prize a love like thine— a mind like thini^^ 
Nor dote even on thy beauty— as I *ve doted 
On leaser charms, for no cause save that toA 
Devotion was a duty, and I hated 
All that look'd like a chain for me or others 
(This even rebellion must avouch); yet hear 
These words, perh^wamoDf my test ♦hat none 
E*er valued move tl^ viitaea^.thoiich hs knasr not ^ 
To profit by them. 

At Ravenna Cain was also written ; a diamatie 
poem, in some deg^e, clueily in its boldness, resem- 
bling the ancient mysteries of the monasteries be- 
fore the secular stage was established. This per- 
formance, in point of conceptioi^ is of a sublime 
order. The object of the poem is to illustrate the 
energy and the art of Lucifer in accomplisbing the 
ruin of the first-bom. By an unfair misconception, 
the arguments of Lucifer have been represented as 
the sentiments of the author upon some imaginary 
warranty derived from the exaggerated freedom of 
his life ; and yet the tnoral tendency of the reflec- 
tions are framed in a mood of reverence as awful 
towards Omnipotence as the austere divinity of Mil- 
ton. It would be presumption in me, however, to 
undertake the defence of^ any question in theology; 
but I have not been sensible to the injiputed impiety, 
while I have felt in many passages influences that 
have their being amid the shadows and twilights of 
"old religion;'* 
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"Stopendoiu qriiits 
That mock the pride or man, and people space 
Willi Ufb and mystical predobrinance." 

The morning hymns and worship with which the 
mystery opens are grave, solemn, and scriptural, 
and the dialogae which follow^ with Cain is no less 
80: his opinion of the tree of life is, I. believe, 
orthodox ; but it is daringly expressed : indeed, all 
the sentiment» ascribed to Cain are but the questions 
of the skeptics. His description of the approach 
of Lilcifer would have shone in the Paradise Lost 

^ A iBhape like to the angels, 
Tet of a'itern^r and a sadder aspect, 
Of spiritual essence. Why do I quake I 
Why should I fear him more than other spirits 
Whom I see daily wave their fiery swords 
Before the gates round which I linger oft 
In twilight's hour, to catch a glimpse of thooe 
' Gardens which are my just inheritance. 
Ere the night closes o*er the inhibited walls, 
And the immortal trees which orenop 
The cherubim-defended battlements? 
I shrink not flrom these, the fire-arm^d angels ; - 
' Why should I ijuail flrom him who oowapproaeheaf 
Yet he seems mightier for than them, nor less 
, Beauteous ; and yet not all as beautifhl 

As he hath been, or might be : sorrow seems 
Half of hjs immortality. 

There is something spiritually fine in this conception 
of the terror or presentiment of coming evil. The 
poet rises to the sublime in making Lucifer first 
mspire Cain with the knowledge of his immortality 
— ^a portion of truth which hath the efBlcacy of false- 
hood upon the victim; for Cain, ^feeling himself 
already unhappy, knowing that his" being cannot be 
abridged, hds the less scruple to desire to be as. 
Lucifer, *' mighty.** . The whole speech of Lucifer^ 
beginning, . . • 

Bonis who dare Has tbeir Immortality, 

is truly satanic ; a daring and dreadful descripibn 
fiven by everlafiting despairlof titie Deity. 
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But, notwithstanding its manifold ii 
imaginations, Cain is only a polemical controTeny, 
the doctiines of which might have been better dis- 
cussed in the pulpit of a college chapeL As a poem 
it is greatly imeqoal; many paissages consist of 
mere met^physieal disquisition, but mere are others 
of wonderful scope and enragy. It is a thing of 
doubts and dreams and reyerie»— dim and beautiful^ 
yet withal full of terrors. The understanding finds 
nothing tangible; but amid dread and solemnity, 
sees only a shapen darkness with eloquent gestures. 
It is an argument invested with the language of ora^ 
cles and omens, conceived in some religious trance, 
and addressed to spirits. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Bemaval to Pi$a>—T%e Lanfiraneki Palace AffUr wUk tke Oward mi 
Piaon-Removdl to Monte Nero—Jtmetun wSk Mir, Bum^-Ur. SkO- 
Uifa Lttttr, 

Thi unhappy distrusts and political jealousies:of 
the times obliged Lord Byron, with the Gambas, the 
family of the Guiccioli, to- remove froiQ Ravenna to 
Pisa. In this compulsion he had no cause to com- 
plain ; a foreigner meddling with the politics of the 
country in which Jie was only accidentally resident, 
could expect no deferential consideration from the 
government. It has nothing to do with the question 
whether his Lordship was right or wrong in his prin- 
ciples. The government was in the possession of 
the power,^and in s^-defence he emild expect no 
other course towards him than what he diet expe- 
rience. He was admonisbedto retreat: he did so» 
Could he have dpne othjowise, he woold not. Ha 
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would have used the Austrian authority as ill as he 
was made to feel it did him. 

In the autumn of 1821, Lord Byron removed from 
Ravenna to Pisa, ^here he hired the Lanfranchi 
palace for a year— one of those massy marble piles 
which appear 

** So old, as if they bad flir ever stood— 
Bo strong, as if tbey would fyr ever stand 7* 

Both in aspect and character it was interesting to 
the boding fancies of the noble tenant. It is said 
to have heen constructed from a desist of Michael 
Angelp ; Bxid in the giiandeur of its features exhi- 
bits a bold and colossal style not unworthy of his 
genius. . 

The Lanfranchi family, in the time of Dante, were 
distinguished in the factions of those days, and one 
of them has received his meed of immortality from 
the poet, as the persecutor of Ugohno. They are 
now extinct, and their traditionary reputation is 
illustrated by the popular belief in the neighbour- 
hood, that their ghosts are restless, and still haunt 
their former gloomy and gigantic habitation. 

The building was too vast for the establishment 
of Lord Byron, and he occupied only the first floor. 

The life he led at this period was dull and un- 
varied. Billiards, conversation, residing, and occa- 
sionally writing, constituted the regular business of 
the day. In the cool of the afternoon, he sometimes 
went out in his carriage, oftener on horseback, and 
generally amused himself with pistol practice at a 
nve paul piece. He dined at halt an hour after sun- 
set, and then drove to Count Gamba's, where he 
passed several, hours with the Countess Guiccioli, 
who at tha|; time still resided with her father. On 
his return he read or wrote till the night was far 
spent, or rather till the morning was come again, 
sippiiig at intervals spiiits diluted with^ water, as 
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medicine to counteract some nephritic difM>rdef to 
which he considered himself liable. 

Notwithstanding the tranquillity of this course of 
life, he was accidentally engaged in a transaction 
which threatened unpleasant consequences, and had 
a material effect on his comfort. On the 21st of 
March, 1823, as he was returning 'from his usual 
ride, in company with several of his friends, a hussar 
officer, at full speed, dashed through the party, and 
violently jostled one of them. Ix)rd Byron, with 
his characteristic impetuosity, instantly pu&died for* 
wards, and the rest followed, and overtook the hussar. 
His Lordship inquired what he meant by the insult $ 
but for answer, received the grossest abuse: on 
which he and one of his companions gave their 
cards, and passed on. The officer followed, halloo- 
ing, and threatening with his hand on his sabre. 
They were now near the Paggia gate, During this 
altercation, a common artillennnan interfered, and 
called out to the hussar, " Wliy do n't you arrest 
them ?— command us to arrest them." Upon which 
the officer gave the word to the^ guard at the gate. 
His Lordship, hearing the order, spurred his horse, 
and one of his party doing the same, they succeeded 
in forcing their way through the soldiers, while the 
gate was closed on the rest of the party, with whom 
an outrageous scuffle ensued. 
. Lord Byron, on reaching his palace, gave direc- 
tions to inform the police, an(l, ^ot seeing his com- 
E anions coming \tp, rode bacJL towards the gate. On 
is waly the hussar met him, and said, ''Are you 
satisfied ?'' " No : tell me your name !" " Seijeant- 
major Masi.** die of his Lordship's servants, who 
at this moment joined them, seized the hussai's horse 
by the bridle, but his master command^ed^.him to let 
it go., The hussar then spurred his horse through 
the crowd, which by this time had collected in front 
of the Lanfranchi palace, and in the attempt was 
wounded by a pitcnfork. Several of the servants 
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vei^ arrested, and imprisoned: and, during the in- 
vestigation of llie affair before the police, Lord Byron's 
house was surrounded by tiie dragoons belonging to 
Seijeant-major Masi's'troop, who threatened to force 
die doors. The result upon these particulars was not 
just ; all Lord Byron's Italian servants were banished 
from Pjsa; and with them the father and brother of 
the Guiccioli, who had no concern whatever in the 
jiffui. Lord Byron himself was also advised to quit 
4he town, and^^as the Countess accompaniedher father, 
he soon after joined them at Leghorn, and passed six 
weeks at Monte Nero, a country-house in the vicinity 
of that city. 

It was during his Lordship's residence at Monte 
Nero, that an event took place — his junction with 
Mr. Leigh Hunt — which had some effect both on his 
literary and his moral reputation. Previous to his 
departure from England, there had been -some int^- 
eourse between them — ^B3nrcHi had been introduced by 
Moore to Hunt, when the latter was suffering im- 
prisonment for the indiscretion of his pen, and by his 
civiUty had encouraged him, perhaps, into some de- 
gree of ibrgetfulneal as to their respective situations 
in society.—^Mr. Hunt at no period of their acquaint- 
ance appears to have been sufficiently sensible that 
a man of positive rank has it always in his power, 
without giving any thing like such a degree of offence 
as may 1^ resented otherwise than by cistrangement, 
to inflict mortification, and, in consequence, presumed 
too much to an equality with his Lordship-~at least 
this is the impression his conduct made upon me, 
from the familiarity of his dedicatory epistle prefixed 
to Rimini to their riding out at Pisa together dressed 
alike — ^** We had blue frock-coats^ white waistcoats 
and trousers, and velvet caps, d la Raphad, and cut 
a gallant figure." I do not discover on the part of 
Lord Byron, that his Lordship ever forgot hisf rank ; 
nor was he a personage likely to do so ; in saying, 
therefore, that Mr. Hunt presumed upon his qo&de^ 
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scension, I Judge entirely by his own statement of 
facts. I am not undertaking a defence of his Lord- 
ship, for the manner in which he acted towards Mr; 
Hunt, because it appears to me to have been, in many 
respects, mean ; but I do think tiiere was unoriginal 
error, a misconceptron of himself onthepartoMVfi^. 
Huntf that drew down upon him adegreeof hmriilia^ 
tion that he might, by more self-respect, have avoided. 
However, I shall endeavour togive as correct a sum- 
mary of the whole affair as the materials before me 
will justify. 

The occasion of Hunt's removal to Italy will be 
best explained by quoting the letter from his friend 
Shelley, by which he was induced to take that ob- 
viously imprudent step. 

"Fwa,j!«g-.26, 1821. 
*^ My dearest friend, 

'" Since I last wrote to you, I hav^ been on a visit 
to Lord B3rron at Ravenna. The result of this visit 
was a determination on his part to come and live at 
Pisa, audi have taken the fUiest palace on the Lung* 
Amo for him. But the materiaTpart of my visit con- 
sists in a message which he desires me to give you, 
and which I think ought, to add to your determina^ 
tion — for such a one I hope you have formed— of re- 
storing your shattered healtli and spirits by a migra^ 
tion to these * regions mild, of , calm and serene air.' 

^ He proposes that you should come, and go shares 
with him and me in a periodical work to be conducted 
here, in which each of the contracting parties should 
^publish all their original compositions, and share the 
profits. He proposed it to Moore, but for some rea- 
son it was never brought -to bear. There can be no 
doubt that the profits of any scheme in which you 
aind Lord Byron engage must, from various yet co- 
q)erating reasons, be^ very great. As to myself, I 
am, for Uie present, only a sort of link between you 
and him, until you can know each other, and effec- 
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tuate the ai]:angement ; since (to intrust yon with a 
secret, which for your sake I withhold from Lord 
Byron) nothing would induce me to share in the 
profits, and stiU less in the borrowed splendour of 
such a partnership. You and he, in different man- 
ners, would be equal, and would bring in a different 
manner, but in the same proportion, equal stocks of 
reputation and success. Do not let my frankness 
with you, nor my belief that you deserve it more than 
Lord Bjnron, have the efiecJt of deterring you from 
assuming a station in modem literatiu'e, which the 
universal voice of my co^itemporanes forbids me 
either to stoop or aspire to. I am, and ! desire to be, 
nothing. 

'*I did not. ask Lord B3nron to assist me in sending 
a remittance for your journey ; because there are 
meil, however excellent, from whom we would never ' 
yeceive'an obligation in the worldly sense of the word ; 
and I am as jealous for my friend as for myself. I, 
as you know, have it not ; but I suppose that at last 
I' shall make up an impudent face, and ask Horace 
Smitii to add to the many obligations he has con- 
ferred (ML me. I know I need oiSy ask.'* 

Now^ before proceeding farther, it seems from this 
epistle^and there is no reason to question Shelley's 
veracity, that Lord Byron was the projector of the 
Liberal ; that Hunt's political notoriety was mistaken 
for literary reputation, and that there was a sad lack 
of common sense in the whole scheme. 
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CHAPTER XXXVra. 

Jf r. ffuMt aniues in Italif^Mteiinf with Lord ByroHr^TitHMHt in tkt 
B(mat—Arraa%gemmt9for Mr. Muni's Fmnujt^BmtaU nfkia OM^ 
gationa to Lard Byrmif^Tluir Copartnery---Meanne98 tftke wkUt 
Burinetg, 

On receiving Mr. Shelley's letter, Mr. Hunt pre- 
pared to avail hinlself of the invitation; which he 
was the more easily enabled to do, as his friend, not- 
withstanding what he had intimated, borrowed two 
hmidred pomids from Lord Byron, and remitted to 
him. He reached Leghorn soon after his Lordship 
had taken up his temporary residence at Monte Nero. 

The meeting with his Lordship was in so many re- 
spects remarkable, that the details of it camnot well 
be omitted; The day was very hot ; and when Hunt 
reached the house he found the hottest-looking ha- 
bitation he had ever seen. Not coiitent with having a. 
red wash over it, the red was the most unseasonable 
of all reds — a salmon-colour; but the greatest of all 
heats was within. 

Lord B3nron was grown ^so fai that he scarcely 
knew him; and was dressed in a loose nankeen 
jacket and white trousers, his neckcloth open, and 
his hair in thin ringlets about his throat; altogether 
presenting a very different aspect from the compact, 
energetic, and curly-headed person whom Hunt had 
known in England. 

His LordsMp took the stranger into an inner room, 
and introduced him to a young lady who was in a 
state of great agitation. Ttdaf was the Guicdoli ; 
presently her brother also, in great agitation, en* 
tered, having his arm in a sling. This scene and 
confusion had arisen from a quarrel among the ser« 
vants, in which the young Count, having interfered. 
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htd been 8tabt)ed. He was very an^gfry, the Countess 
was more so, and would not listen to the comments of 
• Lord B3rron, who was for making light of the matter. 
Indeed, it looked somewhat serious, for though the 
stab was not much, the inflictor threatened more, and 
was at that time revengefully keeping watch, with 
knotted brows, imder the portico, with the avowed 
intention of assaulting the first person who issued 
forth. He was a^inister-looking, meager caitiff, with 
a red cap — gaunt, ugly, and unshaven; his appear- 
ance altogether more squalid and miserable than 
Englishmen would conceive it possible to find in 
such an establishment.^ An end, however, was put 
to the tragedy by the fellow throwing himself on a 
bench, and bursting into tears — ^waiflng and asking 
pardon for his offence, and perfecting his penitence 
by requesting liord Byrbn to kiss him in token of for- 
giveness, hi the end, however, he was dismissed ; 
and it being arranged that Mr. Hunt should move his 
family to apartments in the Lanfran6hi palace at 
Pisa, that gentleman returned to Leghorn. 

The account which Mr. Hunt has given, ill his me- 
moir of LordJByron, is evidently written under of- 
fended feeling ; and, in consequence, though he does 
not appear to have been much indebted to the muni- 
ficence of his Lordship, tHe tendency is to make his 
readers sensible that he was, if not ill used, disap- 
pointed. The Casa Lanfranchi was a huge and 
gaunt building, capable, without inconvenience or in- 
termixture, of accommodating several families. It 
was, therefore, not a great favour in his Lordship, 
considering that he had invited Mr. Hunt from Eng- 
land, to become a partner with him in a speculatioiji 
purely commercial, to permit him to occupy the 
ground-floor or flat, as it would be called in Scot- 
land. The apartments being empty, furniture was 
necessary, and the plainest was provided ; good of 
its kind and respectablte, it yet coidd not have cost a 
great deal. It was chosen by Mr. Shelley, who 

X 
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intended to make a present of it to Mr. Hunt; bnl 
when the apartments were fitted up, Lord Byron 
insisted upon paying the account, uid to that ex- 
tent Mr. Hunt incurred a pecuniary obligation to his 
Lordship. The two hundred pounds already men- 
tioned was a debt to Mr. Shelley, who borrowed the 
money from Lord Byron.- 

Soon after Mr. Hunt's family were settled in their 
hew lodgings, Shelley returned to Legljiom, with the 
intention of taking a sea-excursion — ^inthe course of 
which he was lost :> Lord Byron knowing how much 
Hunt was dependent on that gentleman, immediately 
OjSered him the command of his purse, and requested 
to be- considered as standing in the place of Shelley, 
his particular friend. This was ''both gentlemanly 
and generous, and the offer was accepted, but with 
feelings neither just nor gracious : *' Stem necessity 
and a large family compelled me,** says Mr. Hunt, 
" and during our residence at Pisa I liad from him, 
or rather from his steward, to whom he always sent 
me for the money, and who doled it out to me as if 
my disgraces were being counted, the sum of seventy 
pounds." 

'* This sum," he adds, ^ together with the p^- 
ment of our expenses when we accompanied him 
from Pisa to Genoa, and thirty pounds with which 
he enabled us subsequently to go from Genoa to 
Florence, was aH the money I ever received from 
Lord Byron, exclusive of the two hundred pounds, 
which, in the first instance, he made a debt of Mr.^ 
Shelley, by taking his bond." — The whole extent of 
the peQuniary obligation appears not certainly to havo 
exceeded five hundred FK>unds ; no great sum — ^hut 
little or great, the manner in which it was recollected 
reflects no credit either on the head or heart of the 
debtor. 

Mr. Hunt, in extenuation of the bitterness with 
which he has spoken on the subject, says, that ^ Lord 
Byron made no scruple of talking very freely of me 
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and mine." It may, therefore, be possible, that Mr. 
Hunt had cause for his resentment, and to feel the 
humiliation of being Under obligations to a mean 
man ; at the same time Lord Byron, on his side, may 
upon* experience have found equal reason to repent 
of Ms connexion with Mr. Hunt. And it is certain 
that each has sought to justify, both to himself and 
to the World, the rupture of a copartnery which ought 
never to have been formed. But his Lordship's con- 
duct is the least justifiable^ He -had allured Hunt to 
Italy with flattering hopes '; he had a perfect know- 
ledge of his hampered circumstances, and he was 
thoroughly aware that, until their speculation be- 
came produ<;tive, he must support him. To the ex- 
tent of about five hundred pounds he did so ; a trifle, 
considering the glittering ^ticipations of their 
ischeme. ^ ' 

Viewing their copartnery, however, as a mere 
commercial speculatidn, his Lordship's advance could 
not be regarded as liberal, and no modiflcation of the 
term munificence or patronage could be applied to it. 
But, unless he had harassed Hunt for 'the repay- 
ment of the money, which does not s^pear to have 
been the case, nor could he morally, perhaps even 
legally, have done so, that gentleman had no cause 
to complain^ The joint adventure was a failure, and 
except a little repining on the part of the one for the 
loss of his advance, and of grudging on that of the 
i»ther for the waste of his time, no sharper feeling 
ought to have arisen between them. But vanity was 
mingled with their golden dreams. Lord Byron mis- 
took Hunt's politick notoriety for literary reputation, 
md Mr. Hunt thought it. was a fine thing to' be 
ehum and partner with so renowned a lord. After 
all, however, the worst which can be said of it is, 
that formed in weakness it could produce only vex- 
ation.- 

But the dissolution of the vapour with which both 
aities were so intoxicated, and which led to their 
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quarrel, might have occasioned only amusement to 
the world, had it not left an ignoble stigma on the 
character of Lord ]33rron, and given cause to every 
admirer of his genius to deplore, that he should 
have so forgotten his dignity and fame. . 

There is no disputing the fact, that his Lordsliip, 
in conceiving the plan of The Liberal, was actuated 
by sordid motives, and of the basest kind, inasmuch 
as it was intended that the popularity of the work 
should rest upon satire ; or, in other words, on the 
ability to be displayed by it in the art of detraction. 
Being disappointed in his hopes of profit, he shuf- 
fled out of the concern as meanly as any higgler 
could have done who had found himself in a profit- 
less business with a disreputable partner. There is 
no disguising this unvarnished truth ; and though his 
friends did well in getting the connexion ended as 
quickly as possible, they could not eradicate the 
original sin of the transaction, nor extinguish the 
consequences which it of necessity entafied. Let 
me not, however, be misunderstood : my objection 
to -the conduct of B3nron does not lie against the 
wish to turn his extraordinary talents to profitable 
account, but to the mode in which he proposed to, and 
did, employ them. Whether Mr. Hunt was or was 
not a fit copartner for one of his Lordship's rank 
and celebrity, I do not undertake to judge ; but any 
individual was good enough for that vile prostitution 
of his genius, to Which, m an unguarded hour, he 
submitted for money. Indeed, it 'would be doing 
injustice to compare the motives of Mr. Hunt in the 
biisiness with those by which Lord Bjn-on was in- 
fatuated. He put nothing to hazard ; happen what 
might, he could not be otherwise than a gainer ; for 
if profit failed, it could not be denied that the ^ fore- 
most*' poet of all the age had discerned in him eithei 
the promise or the existence of merit, which he 
was desirous of associating with his own. This 
advantage Mr. Hunt-did gain by the connexion ; and 
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it is his own fault that he cannot be reeollected as 
the associate of Byron, but only as having attempted 
to deface his monument. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Mr. Shaieif—Skitch ^ hisJAfe—His Death— The Burning tf Ue Boifh 
and the Reham of the Mowmers. 

It has been my study in writing these sketches to 
introduce as few names as the nature of the ,work 
would admit of; but Lord B3nron connected himself : 
■with persons who had claims to public consideration 
on account of their talents ; and, without affecta- 
tion, it is not easy to avoid taking notice of his inti- 
macy with some of ,them, especially, if in the course 
of it any circiimstance came to pass which was in 
itself remarkable, or likely to have produced an im- 
jpression on his Lordship's mind. His friendship 
with Mr. Shelley, mentioned in the preceding chap- 
ter, was an instance of this kind. 

That unfortunate gentleman was-imdoubtedly a 
man of genius — fhll of ideal beauty and enthusiasm. 
And yet there was some defect in his understanding 
by which he subjected himself to the accusation of 
atheism. In his dispositions he is represented to 
have been ever calm and amiable ; and but for his 
metaphysical errors and reveries, and a singular in- 
capability of conceiving the existing state of things 
as it practically affects the nature and condition of 
man, to have possessed many of the gentlest qualities 
of humanity. He highly admired the endowments 
of Lord Byron, and in return was esteemed, by his 
Lordship ; but even had there been neither S3nnpathy 
&or friendship between them, his premature fate 
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could not but have saddened B3nP0BL with no eomrnon 
sorrow. 

Mr. Shelley was some years younger than his 
noble friend ; he was the eldest son of Sir Timothy 
Shelley, Bart., of Castle Goring, Sussex. At the 
age of thirteen he was sent to Eton, where he rarely 
mixed in the common amJUsements of the oth^r boys; 
but was of a shy, reserved disposition, fond of soli- 
tude, and made few friends. He was not distin* 
guished for his proficiency in the regular studies of 
the school ; on the contrary, he neglected them for 
German and Chemistry. His abilities were superior, 
but deteriorated by eccentricity. At the age of six- 
teen he was sent to the University of Oxford, where 
he soon distinguished, himself by publishing a pam- 
phlet, under the absurd and world-defying title of 
The Necessity of AtheisEti; fpr which he was ex- 
pelled the University. 

The event proved fatal to his prospects in life ; 
and the treatment he received from his family' was 
too harsh to win him from error. His father, how- 
ever, in a short time relented, and he was received 
home ; but he took, so little trouble to conciliate the 
esteem of his friends, that he found the house un- 
comfortable, and left it. He ti^n went to London ; 
where he eloped with a young lady to Gretna-green. 
Their united ages amounted to thirty-two ; and the 
match being deemed unsuitable to his rank and 
prospects, it so exasperated his father, that he broke 
off all communication with him. 

After their marriage the yomig couple resided 
some time in Edinburgh. They then passed over to 
Ireland, which being in a state of disturbance, Shel- 
ley took a part in politics, more reasonable than 
might have peen expected. He inculcated modeja* 
tion. 

About this time he became devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of his poetical talents ; but his works were sul« 
lied with the erroneous inductions of an oadexw 
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ctanding which, inasmuch as he regarded all the 
existing world in the wrong, must be considered as 
hayingoeen either shattered or defective. 

His rash marriage proved, of course, an unhappy 
one. After the birth of two children, a separation, 
by mutual consent, took place, and Mrs. Shelley 
committed suicide. 

He then married a daughter of Mr. Godwin, the 
author of Caleb Williams, and they resided for some 
time at Great MarloW, in Buckinghamshire, much 
respected for their charity. In the mean time, his 
irreligious opinions had attracted public notice, and, 
in consequence of his unsatisfactory notions of the 
Deity, his children, probably at the instance of his 
father, were taken from him by a decree of the Lord 
Chancellor : an event which, with increasing pecu- 
niary, embarrassments, induced him to quit England, 
with the intention of never returning. 

Being in Switzerland when Lord Byron, after his 
domestic tribulations, arrived at Geneva, they became 
acquainted. He then crossed the Alps, and aeain 
at Venice renewed his friendship with his Lord^p, 
he thence passed to Rome, where he resided some 
time ; and after visiting Naples, fixed his permanent 
residence in Tuscany,' His acquirements were con- 
stantly augmenting, and he was without question 
an accomplished person. He was, however, more 
of a metaphysician than a poet, though there are 
splendid specimens of poetical thought in his works. 
As a man, he was objected to only on account of 
his speculative opinions ; for he possessed many 
amiable qualities, was just in his intentions, and 
generous to excess. 

When he had seen Mr. Hunt established in the 
Casa Lanfranchi with Lord Byron ^.t Pisa, Mr. Shel- 
ley returned to Leghorn, for tne purpose of taking a 
sea excursion; an amusement to which he was 
much attached. Dulring a violent storm the boat 
was swamped, and the party on board were all 
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drowned* TbeUr bodies weTe, however, afterward 
cast on shore; Mr. Shelley's was found n^ar Via 
Reggio, and, being greatly decomposed, and unfit to 
be removed, it was determined to reduce the remains 
to ashes, tlmt they might be carried to a place of 
sepulture. Accordingly preparations were made for 
the burning. . 

Wood in abundance was found on the shore, con- 
sisting of old trees and the wreck of vessels : the 
spot itself was well suited for the ceremony. The 
magnificent bay of Spezia was on the right, and 
Le^om on the leftt at «qual distances of about 
;two-and-twenty miles. The headlands project boldly 
far into- the sea; in front lie several islands, and be- 
hind dark forests and the clifiy Apennines. Nothing 
was omitted that could exalt and dignify the moum- 
iiil rites with the associations of classic antiqmi^ : 
frankincense and wine were not forgotten, ll^e 
weather was serene and beautiful, and 'the pacified 
ocean was silent, as the flame rose with extraordi- 
nary bri^tness. Lord Byron was present ; but he 
should hunself have described the scene, and what 
he felt. 

These antique obsequies were undoubtedly kfiect- 
ihg; but the return of the mourners from the burn- 
ing is the most appalling orgia, without the horror 
of crime, of which I- have ever heard. When the' 
duty was done, and the ashes collected, they dined 
and drank much together, and bursting from the 
calm mastery with which they had repressed their 
feelings during the solemnity, gave way to frantic 
exultation. They were all drank ; they sang, they 
shouted, and their barouche was driven like a whirl- 
wind through the forest. I can conceive nothing 
descriptive of the demoniac revelry of that flight 
but scraps of the dead man's own song of Faust, 
Mephistophiles, and Ignis Fatuus, in alternate chorus. 

Hie limit* of Uie sphere of dreafti, 
Hib bimndi of true and fidse aire part ; 
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Lead us on thoa 'wwi^ring Gleam ; 

Lead us onwards, ftr and fkst, 
To the wide, the desert waste. 

Bat see liow swift, adyance and shift, 

Trees behind trees— row by row, 
Now cUft by clift, rocks bend and lift. 

Their ftowning foreheads as we go ; 
^e giant-snont^ crags, ho ! ho ! 

How they 8n<»t, and how they blow. 

HoBoar her to wholn hononr is d^ 
Old mother Baubo, honour to you. 
An able sow with old Baubo upon her 
Is worthy of glory and worthy of honour. 

The way is wide< the way is long 
But what is that for a Bedlam throng? 
Some on a ram, and some on a prong. 
On poles and on broomsticks vfe flutter along. 

Every trough will be boat enough. 

With a rag for a sail, we can sweep through the sky. 

Who flies DOC to-night, when means he to fly ? 



CHAPTER XL. 

The Two Foscari^Wemer—Tke B^armed TYansformedr—Don Jiua^^ 
7%e Xaberalr*-Removet/rom Pisa to Genoa. 

I HAVE never heard exactly where the tragedy of 
The Two Foscari was written ; that it was imagined 
in Venice is probable. The subject is, perhaps, not 
very fit for a drama, for it has np action ; but it is 
rich in tragic materials, revenge and affection, and 
the composition is full of the peculiar stuff of 4he 
poet's own mind. The exulting 'sadness with which 
Jacopo Foscari looks in the first scene frota the 
window, on the Adriatic, is Byron himself recalling 
his enjoyment of the sea. 

How many a time haye I 
Cloren with arm still lustier, ^leart more daring, 
The wave all rougheh'd : wliih .t ■wimmer's stroke 
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fliiiging the billowe back from my drenehM btttr, 
And lavgbing from my Up th' aodacioiu brine 
Wbich kiss'd it like a wine-cup. 

The whole passage, both prelude and lemainder, 
glows with the delicious recollections of laving and 
revelling in the summer waves. But the exile's 
feeling is no less beautifully given and appropriate 
to the author's condition, far more so, indeed, than 
to that of Jacopo Foscari. 

Had I gond fbrth 
From my own land* like fbe old patriarcba,ee^ldng 
Another region with their docks and herds ; 
Had I been cast out like the Jews from Zion, 
Or like our fkthers driven by Attila * 
From fertile Italy to Darren islets, 
I would have given some tears to my late eoimtry, 
And many thoaghts ; but afterward addresa'd 
Myself to those about me, to create 
A new home and first state. f 

What follows is s1;ill more pathetic : 

Ay— we but hear 
Of the sorrivoTs' toil in their new lands, 
Their numbers and success ; but who can number 
The hearts which broke in silence of that parting, 
Or after their departure ; of that malady* 
- Which calls up green and native fields to Tiew 
From the rough deep with such identity 
To the poor exile's feverM eye, that he 
Can scarcely be restrained ftt>m treading thc^T 
That melody t which out of tones and tunes 
Collects such pastime for the lingering sorrow 
Of the sad mountaineer, whet fhr away 
From bis snow-canopy of cliffii and clouds, 
That he fteds on the sweet but poisonous thoagtat 
And dies.— Tou call this weakness ! It is strength, 
I say— the pare^it of all honest feeling : 
Be who lores not his country can love nothing. 

MARIMA. 

Obey her then, 't is she that puts thee forth. 

JACOPO rOSGARI. 

Ay, there it i«. T is like a mother's cursed' 
Upon my soul—tiie mark is set i^ioa me. 

-I ' ,^^. < ' '—  ' '  ■■«.*■» 

* The oalenture. t ^^ Swiss air. 
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The exiles yon speak of went fbrt]^ by nations; 
Tbeir hands npheia each other by the way ; 
Their tents were pltch'd together— I 'm alone— 

Ah, yon never yet 
Wore ftur away flrom Venice— never saw 
Herbeautifhl towers in the receding distance^ 
Wliile every Aurow of the vessel's track 
SeemM ploughing deep into your heart ; yon never ' 
Saw day go down upon your native spires 
So calmly with its gold and crimson glory. 
And after dreaming a disturbed vision '* 
Of them and theirs, awoke and found them not 



All this speaks of the voluntary exile^s own re- 
gretSy-and awakens sympathy for the ang^h which 
pride concealed, hut' unable to repress, gave vent to 
in the imagined sujSenngs of one that was to him 
as Hecuba. 

It was at Pisa that Werner, or the Inheritance^, a 
tragedy, was written, or at least. completed. It is 
taken entirely from the -German's tale, I^ruitzner, 
published many years before, by one of the Miss 
Lees, in their Canterbury Tales. ' So far back as 
1815, Byron began a drama upon the same subject, 
and nesu'ly completed an act when he was inter^ 
rupted. ** I have adopted," he says himself, " the 
characters, plan, and even the language of many 
parts of this story;*' an Acknowledgment which 
exempts it from that kind of criticism to which his 
principal works are herein subjected. 

But The Deformed Transformed, which was also 
written at Pisa, is, though confessedly an imitation 
of Goethe's Faust, substantially an original work^ 
In the opinion of Mr* Moore, it probably owes some-!* 
thing to the author's painfOl sensibility to the defect 
in his own foot ; an accident which must, from the 
acuteness with which he felt it, have essentially con-* 
tribiited to enable him to comprehend and to express 
the envy of (hose afflicted with irremediable excep* 
tiohs to the ordinary course of fortime, or who have 
been amerced by nature of their fair proportions* 
But save only a part of the first scene, the sketch 
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will not rank among .the felieitous works of the poet. 
It was intended to be a satire — probably, at least—* 
but it is only a fragment — ^a failure. 

Hitherto I liave not noticed Don Juan otherwise 
than incidentally. It was commenced in Venice, 
and afterward continued at intervals to the end of 
the sixteenth canto, until the author left Pisa, when 
it was not resumed, at least no more has been pub- 
lished. Strong objections have been made to its 
moral tendency; but, in the opinion of many, it is 
the poet's masterpiece, and undoubtedly it displays 
all the variety of his powers, combined with a quaint 
playfulness not found to an equal degree in any other 
of his works. The- serious and pathetic portions 
are exquisitely beautiful ; the descriptive have all the 
distinctness of the best pictures in Chijde Harold, 
and are, moreover, generally drawn from natiu^, 
while the satire is for the most part curiously asso- 
ciated and sparklingly witty. The characters are 
sketched witk am^ing firmness and /freedom, and 
though sometimes ffrotesque, are yet not often over- 
charged. It is professedly an epic poem, but it may 
be more properly described as a poetical novel. 
Nor can it be said to inculcate any particular moral, 
or to do more than unmantle the decorum of society. 
iBold and buoyant throughout, it exhibits a free irre- 
verent knowledge of the world, laughing or mock- 
ing as the thought serves, in the most unexpected 
antitheses to the proprieties of time, place, and cir- 
cuihstance. 

- The object of the poem is to describe the progress 
of a libertine through life, not an unprincipled pro- 
digal, whose profligacy, growing with his growth, 
and strengthening with his strength^ passes from 
voluptuous indulgence into the sordid sensuality of 
systiematic debauchery, but a young gentleman, who, 
whirled by the vigour and vivacity of his animal 
Spirits into a world of adventures, in which his stars 
are chiefly in fault for his liaisonSi settles at last into 
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to houcrarable lawgiver, a moral speaker on divorce 
bills, and possibly a subscriber to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. The author has not com* 
pleted his design, but such appears to have been the 
drift of it, affording ample opportunities to imveil 
the foibles and follies of all sorts of men — and 
women tooi Jt is generally supposed to contain 
i^uch of the author's own experience, but still» with 
all its riant knowledge of bowers and boudoirs, it is 
deficient ad a true limning of the worlrf, by showing 
inan as if he were'always ruled by one predominant 
appetite. 

In the character of Donna Inez and Don Jose, it 
has been imagined that Lord Byron has sketched 
himself and his lady. It may be so ; and if it were^ 
he had by that time, got pretty 'well over the lachrjr- 
mation of iheir parting. It* is no longer doubtnil 
that the twenty-seventh stanza records a1[)iographi- 
cal fact, and the . thirty-dixth his own feelings ; 
when, ^ 

Poor fellow ! he had many things to woand bim, 
Let '8 own; * since it ean do no good on earth ; 
It was a trying moment that which fband hUn 
Standing alone beside hks desolate hearth, 
Where all his household gods lay shiver'd round him : 
No choice was left his feelings or his pride. 
Save death or poctors' Gommoiis. 

It has been already mentioned, that v^hile the poet 
was at Dr. Glennie's academy at Dulwich, he read 
an accpimt of a shipwreck, which has been supposed 
to have furnished some of the most striking inci* 
dents in the descriptioii of the disastrous voyage in 
the second canto in Don Juan. I have not seen that 
work ; but whatever Lord Byron may have found in 
it suitable to his purpose, he has undoubtedly ]|iade 
good use of his grandfather's adventures. The in- 
eident of the spaniel is related by the admiral. 

In the license of Don Juan, the author seems to 

Y 
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liave considered that his woflted accuracy might be 
dispensed with. 

The description of Haidee applies to an Albanian, 
not a Greek girl. The splendour of his father's 
house is altogether preposterous ; and the island has 
no resemblance to those of the Cyclades. With the 
exception of Zea, his Lordship, however, did not 
visit them. Some degree of error and unlike de- 
scription, runs indeed through thq whole of the still 
life around the portrait of Haidee. ,The fSte which 
Lambro discovers on his retumj is, however, prettfly 
described; and the dance is as perfect as true. 

And fkrther or a gronp of Grecian girls, 
The first and tallest her white kerdbief waving. 
Were strong together like a row of pearls, 
LinkM hand in hand ai<d dancing; each too haying 
Down hQr white neck long floating auburn carls. 
Their leader sang, and bounded to her scmg, 
WitlrchoF^ 9tep and voice, the virgin throng. * 

% 
/ 

The account of Lambro jiroceeding to the hotide is 
poetically imagined; and, in his character, may be 
traced a vivid likeness of Ali Pashaw, and happy • 
illustrative allusions to the adverttures of that chief. 
The fourth canto was written at Rayenna; it is 
so said within itself; and the description of Dante's 
sepulchre there may be quoted for its truth, iand the 
sweet modulation of the moral reflection interwoven 
with it. ^ ^ 

I pass each day where Dante's bones are laid ; 
A little cupola, niore neat than solemn, 
Protects his dust; but reverence here is paid  
To the bard's tomb and not the warrior's colonuL 
The time mu^t come when both ftlike decayM, 
The chieftain's trophy and the poet's volume ^ 
Will sink where lie the songs and wars of earth, 
Before Pdides' deatl) or Homer's birth. , 

rhe fifth cantp was also written In Ravenna. But 
it is not my in:tention to analyze this eccentric and 
meandering poem : a composition which cannot be 
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well estimated by ejptracts. Without, therefore, 
dwelling at greater length on its variety and merits, 
I would only observe that the general accuracy of 
the poet's descriptions is verified by that of the 
scenes in, which Juan is placed in England, a point 
the reader may determine fbr himself; while the 
vagueness of the partd derived from books, or 
sketched from fancy, as contrasted with them, justify 
the opinioh, that invention vras not the most emi- 
nent faculty of •B3n:on, either in scenes or in cha- 
racters. Of the demerits of the poem it is only ne- 
cessaiy to remark, that it has been proscribed on 
account of its immorality; perhaps, however, there 
was more, of prudery than of equity in the decision, 
at least it is liable to be so considered, so long as re- 
prints are permitted of the older dramatists, with all 
their unprun^dlicentiousness. 

But the wheels of lEfyron's destiny were now hmr- 
rjring. Both in the conception and composition of 
Don Juan he evinced an increasing disregard of the 
world's opinion ; and the project of The Liberal was 
still more fatal to his reputation, Not Only were the 
invidious eyes Of bigotry now eagerly fixed upon 
his conduct, but those of admiration were saddened 
and turned away from him. His principles, which 
would have been more correctly designated as para- 
doxes,* were objects of jealousy to the Tuscan 
Government; and it has bqen already seen that 
there was a disorderliness about the Casa Lanfranchi 
which attracted th^ attention of the police. His 
situation in Pisa became, in consequence, irksome ; 
and he resolved to remove to Genoa, an intention 
which h^ carried into effect abdut the end of Sep- 
tember, 1822, at which period his thoughts began to 
gravitate towards Greece. Having attained • to the 
flununit of his literary eminence, he grew ambitious 
of trying fortune in another field of adventure. 

In all the migrations of Lord Byron itiete was ever 
something grotesque^ and desultory^ Li movin|f 
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ftom Rayemia to Pua, his caravan consisted of seyoi 
servants, five carriages, nine horses, a monkey, a 
bulldog, and a mastiff, > two cats, three peafowl, a 
harem of hens, books, saddles, and firearms, with a 
chaos of furniture; nor was the exodus less- fantas- 
tical ; for in addition to all his own clanjamphry, he 
had Mr. Hunt's miscellaneous assemblage o£ chattels 
and chattery and little ones. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



\ 



Genoa — Changem the Manners of Lord Byron-^Uendenee at the Casa 
Saluzzir—The LAeral-^Remarka on the Foefs Workein general, and 
on HvmPs Strictures ori his Character. 

PjiEYiousLY to their arrival ^t G^oa,-^ house had 
been taken for Lord Byron and the Guiccioli in Al* 
harp, a pleasant village on a hill, in the vicinity of 
the city ; it was the Casa ISaliizzi,, and I have been 
told, that during the time he resided there, he seemed 
to enjoy a more uniform and temperate ^ayety than 
in any former period of hiaf life. There might have 
been less of sentiment in his felicity, than when he 
lived at Ravenna, as he seldom wrote poetry, but he 
appeared to some of his occasional visiters, who 
knew him in London, to have become more agreeable 
and manly. I may add, at the risk of sarcasm for 
the vanity, that in proof of his melloweji temper to- 
wards me, besideis the kind frankness with which 
he received iny friend, as already mentioned, he sent 
?ie word, by the Earl of Blesinton, that he had read 
my novel of The Entail three times, and thought the 
old Leddy Grippy one of the most hving-like heroines 
he had ever met witk This was the more agreeable, 
as I Jiad heard within the same week, that Sir Walter 
Scott had done and said nearly the same thing. Half 
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the compliment from two such men would be some- 
thing to be proud of. 

Lord Byron's residence at Albaro was separate from 
that of Mr. Hunt, and, in consequence, they were 
more rarely together than when domiciled under the 
same roof as at Pisa. Indeed, by this time, if one 
may take Mr. Hunt's own account of the matter, they 
appear to have becomepretty well tired of each other. 
He h^d found out that a peer is, as a friend, but as 
a plebeian, and a great poet not always a high- 
minded man. His Lordship had, on his part, disco- 
vered that sometliing more than smartness or inge- 
nuity is necessary to protect patronage from famili- 
arity. Perhaps intimate acqhaintance had also tended 
to enable him to appreciate, with greatei; accuracy, 
the meretricious genius and ^artificial tastes of his 
copartner in '^he liberal; It is certain that he laughed 
St his affected admiration of landscapes, aild consi- 
dered his descr^)tions of scenery as drawn from pic- 
tures. - . , ^ 

One day,' as a friehd of, mine was conversing with 
his Lorddbip at the Oasa Saluzzi, on the moral im- 
pressions of magnificent scenery, he happened to 
remark that he thought theviewof the Alps in the 
evening, from Turin, tike sublimest scene he had ever 
beheld-, "^ It is impossible," said he, '* at such a time, 
when all the west is golden and glowing behind them, 
to contempliite such vast masses of the Deity with- 
out being; awed into rest, and forgetting such things 
as man and his follies.'^ '* Hunt," said his Lordship, 
smiling, ^ has no perception of the sublimity of Alp- 
ine scenery; he caUs a mountain a great impostor." 

In^the m^ai^-time the materials for the first number 
of The Liberal had been transmitted to London, 
where the manuscript of The Vision of Ju^ment 
was already, and something of its quality known. 
All his Lordship's friends wer^ disturbed at the idea 
of the publication; They did not hke the connexion 
he had foimed with Mr. Shelley—they liked still less. 

Y2 
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the cofjpartDBry vilh Mr. Himt. With the justice or 
kijustice of these dislikes I have nothing to do. It 
i» an .historical fact that they existed, and became 
motives with those who deemed themselves the cus- 
todiers of Ms Lordship's fame, to seek a disscdutioa 
of the association^ 

The first number of The Liberal, containing The 
Vision of Judgment, was received soon after the co^ 
partnery had established themselvesat Genoa, accom- 
panied with hopes and fears* Much good could not 
be anticipated from a work which outraged the loyal 
and decorous sentiments of the nation towards the 
memory of George IIL To the second number Lord 
Byron contributed the Heaven and Earth, a sacred 
drama, which has been much misrepresented in con- 
sequence of its fraternity with Don Juan and The 
Vision of Judgment ; for it contains no expressioil to 
which religion .can ol^ect, nor breathes a thought at 
variance with the Genesis. The history of literature 
affords no instancevf a condemnation less justifiable, 
on the plea of profanity, than that of this Mystery. 
That it abounds in . literary, blemishes, both of plaif 
and language, and that ther6 are harsh jangles and 
discords in the verse, is not disputed ; but still it 
abounds in a grave patriarchal spirit,- and is echo to 
the oracles of Adam and Melchisedek. It may not 
be worthy of Lord Byron's genius, but it does him 
no dishonour, and contains passages which accord 
with the solemn diapasons of anpient devotion. The 
disgust which the Vision of Judgment had produced, 
rendered it easy to persuade the world that thpre was 
impiety in the Heaven and Earth, although, iii point 
of fact, it may be described as hallowed with ^e 
Scriptural theology of Miltcm. The objections to its 
literary defects were magnified into idns against 
worship and religion. 

The Liberal .stopped with tiie fourth number, I be- 
lieve; . It disappointed not merely hterary men in 
general, but even the most i^cial acbmrero of. the 
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talents of the contributors. The main defect of the 
work was a lack of knowledge. Neither in style 
nor genius, nor even in general ability, was it want- 
ing ; but where it showed learning it was not of a 
kind in which the age took much interest. More- 
over, the manner and cast of thinking of all the writers 
in it were familiar to the public, and they were too 
few in number to variega,te their pages Vfiiti sufficient 
novelty. But the main cause of the failure was the 
antipathy formed and fostered against it before it 
appeared. It was cried down, and it must be ac« 
kno wledged that it did not much deserve a better fate. 

With The Liberal I shall close my observations on 
the works of Lord ByroiL They arfe too volumi- 
nous to be examined even in the brief and sketchy 
manner in which I have considered ^hose which are 
deemed the principal. Besides, they are not, like 
them, all characteristic of the author, though pos- 
sessing great similarity in style and thought to one 
another. Nor wquld such general criticisin accord 
with the plan of this work. Lord B3nxHi was not 
always tl^nking of l^mself ; like other authors, he 
sometimes wrote from imaginary circumstances ; and 
often fancied both situations and feelings which had 
no reference to his own, nor to h^s e;s:perience. But 
were the matter deserving of the research, I am per^ 
suaded, that with Mr. Moore's work, and the pcSet's 
original journals, notes, and letters, innumerable ad- 
ditions might be made to* the list of passages which 
the incidents of his own life .dictated!. 

'TT\e abandpnment of The Liberal closed his Lord- 
ship's connexion with Mr. Hunt ; their frfendship, if 
such ever really existed, w^ ended long biefore. It 
is to be regretted that Byron has not given some ac- 
count of it himself; for the manner in which he is re- 
presented to have acted towards his .unfortunate part- 
ner, renders another Version of the tale desirable. 
At the same time-^and I am not one of those w^ho are 
disposed to magnify the faults and infirmities of Byroa 
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*— I fear theTe is no excesa of troth in Hunt's o^* 
nion of him*' I judge by an account which Lord 
Byron gave himself to a mutual friend, who did not, 
however, see the treatment in exactly the same light 
as that in which it appeared to me. But, while I can* 
not regard his Lordf^p's conduct as otherwise than 
unworthy, still the paiiis which Mr. Hunt has taken 
to elaborate his character and dispositions into every 
modification of we2Quiess,almost justifies us in think- 
ing that he was treated according to his ideserts. 
Byron had at least the manners of a gentleman, and 
though not a judicious knowledge of the woild, he yet 
possessed prudence enough not to b^ always un- 
guarded. Mrr Hunt informs us, that when he joined 
his Lordship at Leghorn; his own health was impaired, 
and that his disease rather increased than diminished 
during his residence at^Pisa and Genoa; to say no- 
thing of the efiect which the loss of his friend had on 
him, and the disapipointment he suffered in The Li- 
beral, some excuse may, therefore, be made for him. 
In such a condition, mlsiapprehensions were natifral ; 
jocularity might be mistaken for sarcasm, and caprice 
felt as insolence. 



• CHAPTER XLH. 

Lord Byron resolves to Join the predos—Amves at Cephalonia-^edt 
Factums— Sends Emissianes to the Grecian Ckitfs—WrUes to Londfin 
about the Loan— To Mavroeo(dato on the IHssension^—ihnbarks at 
last for MissoUmght 

While The Liberal was, halting '9nward tq its na- 
tural doom, the attention of Lord B3at>n was at- 
tracted towards the struggles of Greece. 

In that country his genius was first effectually de- 
veloped ; his name was associated with piany of its 
moit romantic scenes* and the cause was popular 
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with all the educated and refined of Europe. He 
had formed besides a personal attachment to the 
land, and perhaps many of his most Agreeable' local 
associations were fixed amid the ruiiis of Greece, 
and in her desolated valleys. The name is indeed 
alone caleulstted to awaken the noblest feelings of 
hum9,nity. The spirit of her poets, the wisdom and 
the heroism of her worthies ; whatever is splendid 
in genius, unparalleled in art, glorious in arms, and 
wise in philosophy, is associated in their highest 
excellence with that beautiful re^on.' 

Had Lord Byron never been in Qreece, he was, 
undoubtedly, on^ of thoae men whom the resurrec- 
tioQ of her spirit was likeliest to interest ; but he 
wad not sdso one fitted tq do her cause much service. 
His innate indolence, his sedentary habits, and that 
all-engrossing consideTation for himself, which, in 
every situation, marred his best impulses, were 
shackles upon the practice of the stem bravery in 
himself which he has so we)l expressed in his works. 

It was expected. when he*^ sailed for Crreece, nor 
was the expectation ubreasonahle with those who 
believe imaginatipn and passion to be of the same 
element, that the enthusiasm which flamed so highly 
in his verse was the -spirit, of action, and would 
prompt him to imdertake some great enterprise. 
But he was only an artist ; he coiQd describe bold 
adventures and represent high feeling,' as other 
gifted individuals give eloquence to canvass and 
activity to marble ; but he did not possess the wis- 
dom necessary for the instruction of councils. * I 
do, therefore, venture to say, that in embarking for 
Greeae, he. was not entirely influenced by such exo- 
terical motives as the love of glory or the aspira- 
tions of heroism. His laurels had for some time 
ceased td flourish, the sear and yellow, the mildew 
and decay, had fallen upon them, and he was aware 
that the bright round of his fame was ovalling from 
the full and showing the dim rough edge of waning* 
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He was, moreoTer, tired of the Gcdccioli, and 
again aifiicted with a desire for some new object 
with which to be in earnest. The Greek cause 
seemed to offer this, and a better chance for distinc- 
tion than any other pursuit in which he Could then 
engage. In the spring of 1823 he accordingly made 
preparations for transferring himself from Genoa to 
Greece, and opened a correspondence with the 
leaders of the insurrection, that the importance of 
his adhesion might be duly appreciated. 

Greece, with a fair prospect of ultimate success, 
was at that time as distracted in her councils as 
ever. Her arms had been victorious, but the ancient 
jealousy of the Greek mind was unmitigated. ^ The 
tliird campaign had commence'd, and yet no regular 
government had been organized ; the fiiscal resources 
of the country were neglected: a wild energy 
against the Ottomans was all that the Greeks coi3d 
depend on for continuing^ the war. 

Lord Byron arrived in Cephalonia about the mid-^ 
die of August, 1823, where he fixed his residence 
for some time. This was prudent, but it said 
nothing for that spirit of enterprise with which a 
man engaging in such a cause, in such'a country, 
and with such a people, ought to have been actuated 
— especially after Marco Botzari's, one of the best 
aqd most distinguished of the chiefs, had earnestly 
urged him to jpih him at Missolonghi* ' I fear that I 
niay not be able to do justice to Bjnpon's part in the 
affairs of Greece ; but I shall try. He did not dts-' 
appoint me, for he only act^d as might have been 
expected, from his unsteady energies. Many, how- 
ever, of his other friends longed in vain to hear'of 
that blaze of heroism, by which they anticipated 
fhat his appearance in the field would be distin- 
guished. 

Among his earliest proceedings ,was the equip- 
ment Qf forty Suliotes, or Albanians, whom he sent ' 
to Marco Botzaris to assist in the defence of Mis- 
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solonghi. An adventurer of more daring would 
have gone with them ; and when the battle was over, 
in which Botzaris fell, he transmitted bandages and 
medicines^ of which he had brought a large supply 
from Italy, and pecuniary succour, to the wounded. 
This was considerate, but ther^ was too much con- 
sideration in all that he did at this time, neither in 
unison with the impulses of his natural character, 
nor consistent wi^h the heroic enthusiasm with 
"^ which the admirers of his poetry imagined he was 
kindled. 

In the mean time he had offered to advance one 
thousand dollars a-month for the succour of Misso- 
longhi and the troops with Marco Botzaris ; but the 
government, instead of accepting the offer, inti- 
mated that they wished previously to confer with 
him, which he interpreted into a desire to direct the 
e^[)enditure of the money to other purposes. In 
this opinion his Lordship was probably not mistaken ; 
but his own account of his feeling in the business 
does not tend to ex;alt the ' magnanimity, of his 
attachment to the cause : 'M will take care,'' says 
he^ ^ that it is for the i^ubJic cause,* oftherwise I will 
not advance a para.- The opposition say they want 
to cajole nie, and the party in power say the others 
wish to seduce me; so, between the two, I have a 
difficult part to ^\ty ; however, I will have nothing 
to do with the factions, unless to reconcile them, if 
possible." 

It is difficult ta. conceive that Lord Byron, ** the 
searcher of dark bosoms,'? could have expressed 
himself so weakly and with- such vanity ; but the 
shadow of coniing fate had ahready reached him, 
and his judgment was suffering in the blight that 
had fallen on his reputation. To think of the possi- 
bility of reconciling two Greek factions, or any fac- 
tions, implies a degree of ignorance of mankind, 
wMeh, unless it had been giv^n in his Lordship's 
own writing, would not have been credible ; and as 
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to haying nothing to do with the factions, fbr what 
pmrpose went he to Greece, unless it was to take a 
part with one of them f I abstain from saying what 
I think of hi& hesitation in going to the. government 
instead of sending two oi his associated adven- 
turers, Mr. Trelawney and Mr« Hamilton Btown^ 
wh6m he despatched tasollect intelligence as to the 
real'* state of things, substitutkig their judgment ibr 
his own. When the Hercules, Si6 ship he chartered 
to cany him to Greece, weighed anchor, he was 
committed with the Greeks, and every thing short 
of unequivocal folly he was bound to have done 
with and for them. ^ 

His two emissaries or envoys proceeded to Tripo- 
lizza, where they found Colocetroni seated in the 
palace of the late vizier, Yelhi Pashaw, in great 
power; the court-yard' and galleries filled with 
armed men in -ganrtsoii, while there. Was no enemy 
at that time in the Morea able to come against them t 
The Greek chieftains, like their classic predecessors, 
though embariced in the same adventure, were per- 
sonal adversaries to each other. Cblocotroni spoke 
of his compeer Mavrocordato in the very language 
of Agamemnon, when he said that he had declared 
to him, unless he desisted from his intrigues, he 
would mount him ^n ^n ass and v^Yap him out of 
the Morea; and that he had only been restrained 
from doing sovby the representation of his friends, 
who thought it would injure their common cause. 
Such was the spirit of the chiefs of the factions 
which Lord^ B3rron tiiought it not impossible to re- 
concile! • 

At this time- Missolonghi was in a critical, state, 
being blockaded both by land and sea; and the 
report of Trfelawney to Lord Byron concerning it, 
was calculated to rouse his Lordship to activity. 
" There have been," says he, " thirty battles fought 
and won by the late Marco Botzaris,.attd his gallant 
tribe of Suliotes, who are shut up in Missolonghi. 
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If it fa]l»< Athens will be in danger, and thousands 
of throats cut : a few thousand dollars would pro- 
vide ships to relieve it; a portion of this sum is 
raised^ and I would coin my heart to Save this key 
of Greecf»." Bravely said! but deserving^ of little 
attention The fate Of Missolonghi could have had 
no vis>Me effect on that of Athens* 

The distanpe between these two places is more 
than » hundred miles, and Lord Byron was well ac- 
quainted with the local difficidties of the intervening 
country; still it was a. point to which the eyes of 
the Greeks were all at that time directed;; and Mav- 
rocordato, then in correspondence with Lord B3rron, 
and who was endeavouring to collect a fleet for the 
relief of the place, induced his Lotdship to under- 
take to provide the money necessary for the equip- 
m^fit of the fleet, to the extent of twelve thousand 
pounds. It was pn this occasion his Lordship ad- 
dressed aiettei to the Greek chiefs, that deserves to 
be quoted, for the sagacity with whicn it suggests 
what. may be th^ conduct of the great powers of 
Christendom. 

" I must frankly confess," says he, ^ that unless 
union and order are conflrmed, all hopes of a loan 
will be in vain» and all ihe assistance which the 
Greeks could expect from^ abroad, an assistance 
which might "be neither trTfling nor worthless, will 
be suspended .or destroyed ; and what is Worse, the 
great powers t)f Europe, of ^ whom no one was an 
enertiy to Crreece, but seemed inclined to favour her 
in consenting tly the estabhsfamentof an independent 
power, win be persuaded Ha&t the Greeks are unable 
to gov€^m themselves, and will, perhaps, undertake 
to arran^ your disorders in, such a w^ay, ^s to blast 
the brightest hopes you indulge, and Uiat are in- 
dulged by your friends." 

In the mean tnae. Lord Byron was still at the villa 
he had hired in Oephalonia, where his conduct was 
rather that of a spectator than an ally. Colonel 
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StanEope, in a letter of the 26th of November, 
describes him .^ having been there about three 
months, and spending his time exactily as every one 
acquainted with his habits must have expected. 
" The first six weeks he spent on 'board a merchant- 
vessel, and seldom went on inhere, exeept on busi- 
ness. Since that period he has lived hi a little villa 
in the country,' in absolute retirement. Count 
Gamba (brother to the Guiccioli) being his only com- 
panion." — Suchf surely, was not exactly plajring 
that part in the Greek cause which he had taught 
the world to lock for. It is- true, ..that the accounts 
received there of the Greek aiSairs 'were not then 
favourable.' Every body concurred in representing 
the executive government as devoid of public virtue,, 
and actuated by avarice or personal ambition. /This 
intelligence was certainly not calculated to increase 
Lord Byron's ardour, and may paitly excuse the 
causes of his personal inactivity. I say personal, 
because he had written to Lbndon to accelerate the 
attempt to raisQ a loan, and, at the suggestion of 
Colonel Stanhope, he addressed a letter to Mavro- 
cordato respecting the inevitable .consequences of 
their calamitous dissensions. The object of this 
letter was to induce a reconciliation between the 
rival factions, ot tO-,throw the odium, of having' 
thwarted the loan, upon the Executive, and thereby 
to degrade the members of it in the opinion of 'the 
people. " I am very uneasy,", said his Lordship to 
the prince, "at hearing that the dissensions of Greece 
still continue ; and at a moment when she might 
triumph over every thing in general, as she has tri- 
umphed in part. Greece is at present placed between 
three measures ; either to reconquer her liberty, or 
to become a dependence of the sovereigns of Europe, 
or to rejum to a Turkish province ; she has already 
the choice only of these three alternatives. Civjl w ar 
is but £i road which leads to the two latter. If she 
is. desirous of. the fate of WaUachiaand the Crimea, 
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she may obtain it to-morrow ; if that of Italy, the 
day after. But if she wishes to become truly 
r Greece^ free and independent, slie must resolve to- 
day, or she will never again have the opportunity," 

Meanwhile, the Greiek people became impatient 
for Lord Byron to come among them. They locked 
forward to his arrival as to the coming of a Messiah. 
Three boats were successively despatciied for him; 
and two of them returned^ ojid after the other, with- 
out him. On the 29tb of December, 1823, however, 
his Lordship did at last embark. 



CHAPTER Xtm. 

Lord ByrorCa Covwenation^ on Religion ioith Dr. Ktnnedy. 

» • 

While Lord Byron was hesitating, in the island of 
Cephalonia, about proceediiig t^ Greece, an occur- 
rence to6k place, of which so much has been made, 
that I may not venture ta cast it into the notes of the 
appendix. I allude to the aejjuaintance he formed 
with a Dr. Kennedy, the pubiicatioii of whose con- 
versations with him on religion l^as attracted some 
degree of public attention. 

' This gentleman was originally destined for the 
Scottish bar, but aftetward became a. student of 
medicine, and entering the medical department of 
the army, happened to be stationed in Cephalonia 
when Lord ByrOn arrived. He appears to hgive been 
a man of kind dispositions, possessed of a better 
heart than judgment ; in all places wherever his duty 
bore him he took a lively interest in the condition 
of the inhabitants, and was active, both in his offi- 
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cial and privaite caipacity, to improve it. He h^ a 
taste for circulating pious tracts, and zealously co^ 
operated in distributing copies of the Scriptufes. 

Firmly settled, himself, in a conviction of the 
truth of Christianity, he was eager to. make converts 
to his views of the doctrines ; but whether he was 
exactly the kind of apostle to achieve the conversion 
of Lord Byron may, perhaps, be doubted. His sin- 
cerity and the disuiterestedness of his endeavours 
would secure to him from his Lordship an indulgent 
and even patient hearing. But I fear that withoot 
some more' effectual calling, the arguments he 
appears to* have employed were not likely to have 
made Lord Byron » proselyte. His Lordship was 
so constituted in his mind, and by- his temperament, 
that nothing short of regeneration could have made 
him a Christian, according to the gospel of Dr. 
Kennedy. 

' Lord Byron had but Idose feelings in religion — 
scarcely any. His sensibility and a slight consti- 
tutional leaning towards superstition and omens 
showed that tl^ sense of devotion was, however, 
alive and awake within hin^';. but with him religion 
was a sentiment, and the conviction^ of the under- 
standing had nothing whatever to do with his creed. 
That he was deeply imbued with thjs Essence of 
natural piety ; that he often felt the power and being 
of a God tm-UUngin all his frame, and glowing. in 
his bosom, I declare my thorough persuasion ; and 
that he believed in some of the tenets and in the- 
philosophy of Christianity, as they influence the 
spirit and conduct of men,,! sun as little disposed to 
doubt $ especiallv if those portions • of his works 
which only trend towards the subject, and which 
bear the impression of fervour and earnestness, may 
be admitted as evidence. But he was not a n&ember 
of any particular churchy and, without a reconstruc- * 
tion of nis mind and temperament, I venture to Say, 
he could not have become such ; not in.consequence. 
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as too many bare represented, of any predilection* 
either of feeling or principle, against Christianity, 
niiut eiAii^ly owing to an organic peculiarity of mind. 
He reasoned on every topic by instinct, rather than 
by induction or any process of logic; and could 
never be so convinced of the truth or falsehood of 
an abstract proposition,. as to feel it affect the cur- 
rent of his actions. . He may have assented to ar- 
guments, witho^ut being sensible of their truth ; 
merely because they were not objectionable to his 
feelings at t)ie time. And, in the same manner, he 
may have disputed even fiair inferences, from admit- 
ted'premises, if the state of his feelings happened to 
be indisposed to the subject.^ I am pehiuaded, never* 
theless, that to class- him among[ a^solut^ infidels 
were to do injustice to his memory, and that he has 
suffered uncharitably in the opinion of " the rigidly 
righteous," who, because he ha^ not attached hiiif- 
self to any particular Sect or congregation, assumed 
that he was an adversary to religion. To <;laim for 
him any predit, as a pious man^ would be absurd ; 
but to suppose he had* not as deep an interest as 
other men *' in his sbul^ health" and welfare, was 
to impute to him a nature which'cannbt exist. Be- 
ing, altogether, a creature of impulses, 'he certainly 
could not be ever employed in doxologies, or en- 
gaged in the logomachy of churchmen ; but he had 
tiie sentiment which at a tamer ag6 might have 
made him more ecclesiastical.' There- was as much 
troth as joke in the expression, when he wrote 
"■ ' '  

I am myself a moderate Preatyytarian. 

• ' . > 

A mind constituted like that of Lord Byron, was 
little susceptible of impressions from the arguments 
of ordinary men. It was necessary that Truth, in 
visiting him, should come arrayed in her solemni- 
ties, and with A\ee and Reverence for her precur- 
MMs. Acknowledged superiority, yea, celebrated 

Z3 
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wisdom, were indispensable, to bespeak his sincere 
attention 4 and, wi^out disparagement, it may be 
fairly said, these werq not the attributes of Dr. Ken^ 
nedy. On the contrary, there was a taint of eanit 
about him-— :perhaps he only, acted like those wh<» 
have it — ^but &|till he lyas not exactly the dignitary 
to command unaffected deference from the shrewd 
and irreverent author of Don Juan. The result veri- 
fied what ought to have been th6 ao^cipation. The 
doctor's attempt to quicken B3rron to ^ a, sense of 
grace failed ; but his-Lordship treated hhn with po* 
Steness. The history of the af!air will, however, be 
more interesting than any reflections liirhich- it is* in 
my humble power to offer* ' s 

Some of Dr. Keimedy^s acquaintances wished to 
hear him explauxi* in '* a logical and demonstrative 
manner, the evidences and doctrines of Christianity ;'* 
and Xiord Byroif, hearing of -the intended meeting, 
desired to-be priesent, and wasf accordingly invited. 
He attended; but was not present at several others 
which fbllQwed*; he however intimated to the doc- 
tor, that he would be glad to coAverse with him, aad 
the invitation wks accepted. ^ On religion,'' says 
the doctor, '* his .Lordship was in geiiersd a hearer, 
proposing his difficulties aiid objections with more 
fairness than could have been expected from one 
under similar circumstanoes ; and' with so much 
candour, that they often seemed to be proposed 
more for the purpose of {nrocuring information, or 
satisfactory answers, than ^from any other mo- 
tive." 

At the first- meeting. Dr. Kennedy explained, be- 
comingly, his views of the subject, and that he had 
read eveiy work against Christianity which fell in 
his way. It was- this consideration which had in- 
duced him with such confidence to enter upon the 
discussion, knowing, ^on the one hand-, the strength 
of Christianity, -and, on the other, the -weakness of 
Jts assailants* ^ To show yout ttierefbiB/' said thft 
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doctor, ,**tiie grounds on which I demand your atten- 
tion to what I may say on the^ nature and evidence 
of Christianity, I shall mention the names of some 
of the authors whose works I have read or conn 
suited." When he had mentioned all these names. 
Lord B3nron asked if he had read Barrow's and Stil* 
lingfleet's works 1 Th^ doctor repliefl, "I have seep 
them, but I have not read them." 

After a disquisition, chiefly relative to the history 
of Christianity, Dr. Kennedy observed, " We must, 
on all occasions, but more particularly in fair and 
logical discussions with skeptics, or Deists, make a 
distinction between Christianity, as it is found in 
the Scriptures, and the errors, abuses, and imper- 
fections of Christiaiis themselves. To this hi^ 
Lordship remarked, that he always had taken care 
to make that distinction, as he knew enough of 
Christianity to feel that it was both necessary and 
just. The doctor remaiked that the cohtrary was* 
almost universally tile case with those who doubted 
or denied the tiruth of Chri^tianity^and proceeded to 
illustrate the statement. He then read a summary 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity ; but he 
had not proceeded far, when he observed signs of 
impatience in Lord Byron, %ho inquired if these 
sentimenti^ accordied with the doctor's ?. and being 
answered they did, and with those of all sound Chris- 
tians, except in one or two minor things, his Lord- 
ship rejoined, that he did not' wish tp hear the opi- 
nions of others, whose writings he could read at any 
time, but' only his own. The doctor then read on 
till coming to the expresQion "grace -of God," his* 
Lordship inquired, ^ what do. you mean by grace ?" 
**The primary and fundamental meaning of the 
word," replied the doctor, somewhat surprised at his 
isnorance (I quote his own language), '*is favour; 
thofu^ it varies according to the context to express 
that disposition of God which leads him to grant a 
favour^ the aottdn; of doing so, or the favour itself, 
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or its effects on those "who Tecelve it.'' The arro* 
gance of the use of the term ignorance here, re- 
qoires ho animadversion ; but to suppose the great* ^ 
est master, then in -existence, of tne Engli^ lan- 
guage, not acquainted ;»rith the meaning of the word, 
when he asked to be informed of the meaning at- 
tached to it by the individual making use of it; gives 
us some insight into the true character of the 
teacher. ' The. doctor closed the book, as he per- 
ceived that Lord Byron, as he says, had no distinct 
conception of many of the words u^ed ; and his Lord- 
ship subjoined, i* What we want is, to be convinced 
that the Bible Js true; because if we can believe 
that, it will follow as a matter of course, that we' 
njust believe aU the doctrines it contains." 

The reply to this was to the effect, that the obser- 
vation was partly just;, but thou^ the strongest 
evidence were produced of the Scnptures being the 
revealed wiH of God, they '(his Lordship and others 
present) would still remain unbelievers, unless they 
knew and comprehended the doctrmes contained m 
the Scriptures. This was^not conclusive, and Lord 
Byron replied, that they wished him to prove that 
the Scriptures were tne word of Qod, which the 
doetor, with more than apqstolic simplicity, said 
that such was his object, but he should like to know 
what they deemed the clearest course to follow with 
that object in view. After some farther conversa- 
tion-^' No other pla^ was proposed by them," sa3r8 
the doctor; and he adds, ''they haid violated their 
engagement to hear me for .twelve hours, for w^ch 
I had stipulated.?' This may, perhaps, satisfy the 
reader as to the quality of the doctoi^s understand- 
ing ; but as the subject, in its bearing, touches Lord 
Byron's character, I shall proceed a little farther into 
the marrow of the matter. 

I The inculcation being finished for that evening. 
Lord Byron said, that when he was young his mo- 
ther brought him up strietly; and thathelmacceM 
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to a great many theological works, and remembered 
that he was particntarly pleased' with Barrow's writ- 
ings, and that he also went regularly to church. He 
declared that he was not an infidel, who denied the 
Scriptures and wished to remain in unbelief ; -on the 
contrary, he was desirous to believe, as he experi- 
enced no happiness in having his religious opinions 
so unsteady and unfixed, ^ut he could not, he 
added, understand the Scrijptures. " Those people 
who eonscientiously believe, I always have re- 
spected, said was >1 ways disposed to trust in them 
more than in others." A "desultory -conversation 
then ensued, . respecting the language and transla- 
tions of the Scriptures 5 in the course of which his 
JiOrdship remarked, that Scott, in his commentary 
on the Bible, did not say that it was the devil who 
tempted Eve, nor doe? the Bible say a word about 
the devil. It is. only said that the serpent spoke,: 
and that it was the subtlest of all the beasts of the 
field. — ^Will it be said that truth and reason were 
served by Dr. Kennedy's* answer? "As beasts 
have not the feculty of speech, the just inference is, 
that the beast was only an instrument made use of 
by some invisible and superior being. Tlie Scrip- 
tures accordingly tell us, that the devil is the fathe. 
of lies — ^the lie made by the serpent to Eve being 
the first we have on record ; th'ey call him also a 
murderer from the beginning, as he was the cause 
of the sentence of death which was pronounced 
against Adan;i and all his posterity; and still far- 
ther, to remove all doubt, and to identify him as 
the agent who used the serpent as an instrument, he 
is called the serpent — ^the devU." - 

Lord Byron inquired what the doctor thought of 
the theory of Warburton, that the Jews had no dis- 
tinct idea of a future state 1 The doctor acknow- 
ledged that he had often seen, but had never read The 

* The doctor eyidently makes a mistake in «oafoiuiding Sir William 
Bantlton with Sir William Drammond. 
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Diyine Legation. And yet, he added, had Waibinv 
ton read his Bible with more simplicity and atten* 
tion, he would have enjoyed a more solid and ho* 
nourable fame. 

His Lordship then said, that one of the greatest diffi- 
culties he had met with was the es^istence of so much 
pure and unmixed evil in the wodd, and which he 
could not reconcile to the id^a of a benevolent Cre- 
ator. The doctor set aside the question as to the 
origin of evil; but granted the extensive existence 
of evil in the universe; to remedy which, he said, 
the Gospel was proclaimed ; and, after some of the 
customary conunofiplaces, he ascribed much of the 
existing evil to the slackness of ClnristisUis in spread- 
ing the Gospel. 

^ Is there not," said his Lordship, ^ some part of 
the New Testament where it appears that the disci- 
ples were struck with the state of physical evil, and 
made inquiries into the cause 1" — ** There are two 
passages,'' was the reply. The disciples inquired, 
when they saw a man who had been bom blind, 
whether it was owing to his own or his parent's sin I 
•^and, after quoting the other instance, he concludes, 
that moral and physical evil in. individuals are not 
always a judgment or punishment, but are intended 
to answer , certain ends in the government of the 
world. • 

"Is there not," said his Lordshiip, " a prophecy in 
the New Testament which it is alleged nas not 
been fulfilled, although it was declared that the end 
of the world ^weuld come before thejreneration then 
existing should pass away 1" — ** The prediction^" 
said Dr. Kennedy, "related to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which certainly took place within the 
time assigned ; though some of the expressions de- 
scriptive of t^e signs of that remarkable event are 
of such a^ nature as to appear to apply to Christ's 
coming to.judg6 the world at the end of time." 

His Lordship then askei^ if the doctor thought 
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that there had^beeti fewer wars and persecntionsj 
ahdlQss slaughter and misery, in the world since the 
introduction of Christianity than before ? The doc- 
tor answered this by observing, that since Chris>- 
tianity inculcates peace and good-will to all men, we 
must always separate pure religion from the abuses 
of which its professors are guilty. 

Two other opinions were expressed by his Lord- 
ship in the conversation. The doctor, in speaking 
of the sovereignty of God, had.aUuded to the simi- 
litude of the potter and his clay ; for his Lordship 
said, if he were broken in pieces, he would say to 
the potter, " Why do you treat me thus 1" The other 
was an absurdity. It was — if the whole world were 
going to hell, he would prefer going with them than 
go ajone to heaven. ^ 

Such was the result of the first coqncil of Cepha- 
lonia, if one may venture the allusion. It is mani- 
fest, without saying much for Lord Byron's inge- 
nuity, that he was fully a match for the doctor, and 
|hat he was.not unacquainted with the subject imder 
discussion. ' * . • 

Jn the next conversation Lord Byron repeated, " I 
have no "^ish to reject Christianity without investi- 
gation; On the contraiy, I am very desirous of believ- 
ing. But I do not see very much the need of a Sa- 
viour, nor the utility t)f prayer. Devotion is the affec- 
tion of the heart, and this I feel. *When I view the 
wonders' of creation, I bow to the Majesty Of Hea- 
ven ; and when I feel tiie enjo3rments of life, I fipel 
grateful to God for having bestowed themupon me." 
Uppn this some discussioii arose,,tuming chiefly, on 
the passage in the third chapter of John, '^ Unless a 
man is converted, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
Heaven;" which naturally led to an explanatory in- 
terlocutor, concerning new births regeneration, &c. ; 
and thence diverge4 into the topics which had been ' 
the subject of the former conversation. 
Among otlier things, Lord Byron inquired, if the 
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doctor really thought that the deril a|ypeared belbrii 
God, as is mentioned in the book of Job, or is it only . 
an allegorical or poetical mode of speaking t** — The 
reply was, *' I believe it in the strict and literal mean- 
ing. * 

^^ If it be received in a literal sense,^ said his 
Lordship, ** it gives me a much hirher idea of the 
majesty, power, and wisdom of God, to believe that 
the devils themselves are at his nod, and are subject 
to his control, with as much ease as the elements of 
nature follow the respective laws which his will has 
assigned them.',' 

This notion wa^ characteristi<S and the poetical 
feeling in which it originated, when the doctor at- 
tempted to explain the doctrine of the Manicheans, 
was still more distinctly developed y for his Lordship 
again expressed how much the belief of 'the real ap- 
pearance of S^tan, to hear, and obey the conunands of 
God, added to his views of the grandeur and majesty 
of the Creator. . 

This secohd conversation was more desultory than 
the first ; religion was brought in only incidentally, 
until his Lort&hip said, ''I & not reject the doctrines 
of Christianity; I want only sufficient proofs of it, to 
take up the profession in earnest ; and I do not believe 
myself to be so bad a> Christian as many of Ihem who 
preach agaiilst me with the greatest fuiy — many of 
whom I have never seen nor injured." • 

*' You have only to examine the causes which pre- 
vent you" (from being a true believer); said the doc- 
tor^ " and you will find they are futile, and only tend 
to withhold you from the enjoyment of real happi- 
ness ; which at present it is impossible you.cafi find.*^ 

" What, then, you think me in a very bad way f" 

" I certainly tlunk you are," was the reply; •* and 
this I say, ik>t on my own authority, but on that of 
the Scriptures. — ^YoUr Lordship must be converted, 
and must be reformed, before any thing can be said 
^ you, except that you are bad, and in a bad way.** 
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** But,^ replied his Loiddiip, ^ I already beHeTe in 
predestination, which i know ypu believe, and in the 
depravity of the hupian heart in general, and of my 
own in particular ; thus you see mere are two points 
in which we agree. I shall get at the others by-arid- 
by./ You cannot expect me to become a perfect 
Christian at onpe.'' 

And farthet his Lordship subjoined : 

^ Predestination appears to me just; from my own 
reflection and es^perience, I am influenced in a way 
which is incomprehensible, and am led to do things 
which I never intended; and If there is, as we aU 
admit, a Supreme Ruler of the universe; and if, as 
you say, he has the actions of the devils, as well as 
of his own angels, completely at his command, then 
those influences, or .those arrangements of circum- 
stances, which lead us -to do things against our will, 
or with, ill-will, must be also u^er his directions. 
But I have never entered into the depths of the sub- 
ject ; I have contented myself with believing that 
there is a predestination of events, and that- predesf 
tination depends on the will of God." 

Dr. Kennedy,' in speaking of this second conversa- 
tion, bears testimony to the. respectfulness of his 
XiOrdship's attention. ''There was nothing in his 
manner which approached to levity,or any thing that 
indicated a wish to mock at religion ; though, on the 
other hand, an able dissembler would have done and 
said all that he did, with such feelings and intentions." 

Subsequent to- the -second conversation. Dr. Ken- 
nedy asked a gentleman vfbo was intimate with Lord 
Byron, if he really thought his Lordship serious in 
his desire to hear reUgion explained. " Has he exhi- 
bited any contemipt or ridicule at what I have saidt" 
This gentleman assured him that he had never 
heard Byron allude to the subject in any way which 
tfo«dd induce him to suspect that he was merely 
amusing himself. ** But, on the contrary, he always 
names you with respect. 1 do not, however, think 

Aa 
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you hare made trmth impression on him : he is just . 
the same fellow as before. He says, he does not 
know what religion you>re of, for yoii neither adhere 
to creedfl or councils." 

It ought here to be noticed, as showing the general- 
opinion entertained of his 'Lordship with respect to 
these pblemical conversations, that the wits of the 
garrison made themselves merry with what was going 
on. Some of them affected to beUeve, or did so, that 
Lord ,Byron's wish to hear^Dr. Kennedy proceeded 
from a desire to have an accurate idea of the opinions 
and manners of the M elhbdists, in order that he might 
make Don Juan become one for a time, and so be 
enabled to paint their conduct with greater aecuracy. 

Tiie third conversation took place soon after this 
comment had been made on Lord Byron's conduct. 
The doctor inquired if his Lordship had read ahy^of 
the religious- books he had sent. ** I have looked,** 
replied B3nron, " into Boston's Fourfold State, but I; 
have not ha4 time to read it far : I am afraid it is too 
deep for me." 

Although there was no systematic design, on the 
part of Lord Byron, to make Dr. Kennedy subser- 
vient to any scheme' of ridicule ; yet it is evident 
that he was not so serious as the doctbrso meritori- 
ously desired. 

"Ihave begun," said his Lordship, "vejiy fairly; 
I have given some of your tracts to Fletcher (his 
valet) who is a good sort of man^but still wants, like 
myself, son^e reformation; and I hope he Will spread 
them among the other servants, who require it still 
more. Bruno, the physician, and Gamba, are busy, 
reading some of the ItaUatf ^acts ; and I hope itwlll 
have a good effect on them. Tlie former is rather 
too decided against it at present; and too much en- 
gaged with a Spirit of enthusiasm for his own profes- 
sion, to attend to other subjects ; but we must have 
patience, and we shall f^ wh^t has been the result. 
I do not fail to read, from time to time, my Bible. 
though not, perhaps» so much as I should." 
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** Have you begun to pray that you may under- 
stand it?" 

*' Not yet« I have not airhred atthat pitch of faith 
yet; but it may come by-and-by. ^You are in too 
great a hurry." 

His Lordship then went to a side-tskble, on which a 
great number, of books were ranged ; and, taking 
hold of an octavo, gave it to the doctor. It was 
" Illustrations of the Moral Govemment of God ;" by 
£• Smith, M.D., London. ^ The author," said he, 
" proves tha^ the puni^unent of hell is not eternal; 
it will haves a termination." 

" The author," replied .the doctor, '* is, I suppose, 
one of the Socinians ; who, in a short time, will try 
to get rid of every doctrine in the Bible. How did 
your Lordship get hold oif this book 1" ' 

^ They sent it out to me fnAn England, to make a 
convert of me, I suppose. The sgrguments are strong, 
drawn from the Bible itself; and by showing that a 
time will come when every intelligmit creature shall 
be supremely happy, and eternally so, it expunges 
that shocking doctrine, that sin and misery will for 
ever exist under \ the govemment of God, whose 
highest attribute is love and goodness. To my-pre4 
sent .apprehension, it would be a most desirable thing, 
could it be proved that, alternately, all created beings 
were to be happy. . This would appear to be most 
consistent with the nature of God.— I cannot yield to 
your doctrine of the eternal duration of punishment 
— ^This author's opinion is more humane; and, I 
think, he supports it very strongly from Scripture." 

The fourth co'nversation was still more desultory, 
being carried on at table amid Company ; in the course 
of it Lord Bjnron, however, declared " that he was so 
much of a believer as to be of opinion that there is no 
contradiction in the Scriptures which caipot be re- 
conciled by an attentive consideration and compari- 
son of passages." 

it is needless to remark that Lord Byibn, in the 
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course of these conv«rsationd, was incapable of pre- 
serving a consistent seriousness. The volatility of 
his humour wa^ constantly leading him into playful-* 
ness, knd he never lost an opportunity of making a 
pun or saying a quaint thing.- ** Do you know," said 
he to the doctor, " I 'am nearly reconciled to St. 
Paiil ; for he says there is no difference between the 
Jews andthe Greeks, and I am exactly oC the same 
opinion, for the character of both is equally vile." 

Upon the whole it must be conceded, that whatever 
was the degree of Lord Byron's dubiety as to points 
of faith and doctrine, he could not be accused of gros& 
ignorance, nor described, as animated by any hostile 
feeling against religion. 

In this sketch of these conversations, I have re^ 
stricted myself chiefly to those' points which related 
to his Lordship'is own sentiments and belief. It would 
have been inconsistent with the, concise limits of 
this work to haye detailed the controversies. A fair 
sununary of what Byron did not beHeve, what he was 
disposed to beh«ve but had not satined himself with 
the evidence/ and what he did believe, seemed to be 
the task I ought to undertake. The result coniinned 
the statement of his Lordship's religious condition, 
given in the-preUminary remarks ; which, I ought to 
mention, were written before I looked into Dt. Ken- 
nedy*$ book; and the statement is tiot different 
from the estimate which the conversations warrant. 
It is true that Lord Byron^s part in the conversations 
isnot-very characteristic; but the integrity of Dr. 
Kennedy is a sufficient assurance that they are sub- 
stantially correct.* 

* Connected with thin flfnbjeet, ther^Jfl a letter in the Appendix, ftom 
Fletcher to the doctor, concerning his master's religious opinions, well 
worthy of preservaton dn its own account, as afibrdiifg a tolerably fhir 
specimen of what persons in his condition of Ulb think of religion. I 
fear poor Dr. Kennedy must haive thought of the proyerb ** like master 
like num.* ' 
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CHAPTER XUV. 

Yagaigi to CephaloniOr-Letter—CQUfU GaambtCa Addrta» — Grat^ul 
Fedings of thS Titrk»^Endeavoiirs (^ Lord Byron to mitigate th§ 
Horrors^ the War. ^ " , 

Lo^ Byron, after leayin^ Argostoli, on the 29th 
December^ 1823, thesport of Cephalonia, sailed for 
Zante,'where he took on board a quantity of specie. 
Although the distance from Zante to Missolonghi is 
but aiew hours' sail, the Voyage was yet not without 
adventures. Missolonghi, as I have ^ready men- 
tioned, was then blockaded by the Tuirks, and some 
address was necessary, on that account, to effect an 
entrance, independent of the difficulties, at aU times, 
of navigating the canals whi6h intersect the shallows. 
Iq the following letter to Colonel Stanhope, his Lord- 
ship gives an account of what took place. It is very 
characteristic; I shall therefore quote it.. 

^Scrqfer, or some such name^ on hoard a Cephas 
s ' loniate Mistice, Dec, 31, 1823 

** My'dear Stanhope, 

"We are just arrived here — that is, part of my 
people and I, with some things, &c., and which it 
may be as well not to specify in a letter (Which has 
a risk of being intercepted, perhaps); but .Gamba 
and my hqrses, negro, steward,, and the press, and all 
the committee things, also some eight thousand dol- 
lars of mine (but never hiind, we have more left — do 
you understand?) are taken by the Turkish frigates; 
and my party and myself, in another boat, have had 
a narrow escape last night (being close under their 
stem, and hailed, bi;it we would not answer, and bore 
away) as well as this morning. - Here we are, with 
■un and charming weather, within a pretty little po : 

A as 
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enongh ; but whether our Turkish friends may not 
send in their boats, and tdke us out (for we haye no 
arms, except two carbines and some pistols, and, I 
suspect, not more than four fightingpeople oh board), 
is another question ; especially if we remain long 
here, since we are blocked out of Missolonghi by the 
direct entrance. You had better send my mend 
George Drake, and a body of Suliotes, to escort us by 
]and or by the canals, with all convenient speed. 
G^ba and our Bombard are taken into Patras, I 
suppose, and we must take a turn at the Turks to get 
them out. But where the devil is the ^et gone? 3ie 
Greek, I mean — ^leaving us to get in without the least 
intimation to take heed that the Moslems were put 
again. Make my respects to Mavrocordato, and say 
that I am here at hisrdispoi^alt I am uneasy at being 
here. We are very well. 

"Yours, &c. 
• ■/ "N.B. 

^ P.S. The Bombard was twelve miles out wh^ 
taken ; at least, so it appeared to us (if taken she 
actually be, for it is not certain), and we had to 
escape from another vessel that stood right in be- 
tween us and the port.^' 
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Colonel , Stanhope on receiving this despatch', 
which was carried to him by two of Lord Byron's 
servants, sent two armed boats, and a company of 
Suliotes, to escort his Lordship to Missolonghi, 
where he arrived on the 5th of January, -and was 
received with military honours, and the most en^ 
thusiastic demonstrations of popular joy. . No mark 
of respect which the Greeks bould tniiik of was 
omitted. The ships fired a salute as he passed* 
Prince Ma^vrocordato, and all the authorities, with 
the troops and the population, met liim on his laud- 
ing, and accompamed him to the house which had 
been prepared for him, amid the eduMits of the mal« 
titude aad the discbturge of cannon* 
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In the mean time, Count Gamba and his compa- 
nions being taken before Yusuff Pashaw at Patras, 
expected to share the fate of certain unfortunate 
prisonei^ whom that stern chief had sacrificed the 
preceding year. at Prevei^a; and their fears would 
probably have been realized but for the intrepid pre- 
sence of mind displayed by the Count, who, assuming 
a haughty style, accused the Ottopian captain of the 
frigate of a brea'dh of neutrality, in detaining a ves- 
sel under English colours, and concluded by tellinff 
the Pashaw that he might expect the vengeance of 
the' British government in thus interrupting a noble- 
man who was merely on his travels, and bound to 
Calamata. Perhaps, however, another circumstance 
had (juite as much influence ivith the Pashaw as this 
bravery. In the master of the vessel he recognised 
a person who had saved his life in the Black Sea 
fifteen ye.ars before, and in consequence not only 
consented to the vessel's release, but treated the 
whole of the passengers with the utmost attention, 
and even urged them to take a day's shooting in the 
neighbourhood.* 

^ * To tlie honour of the Tnrks, prateAil recolleetiQiii of tbli kind are 
not rare among tfiem^ I experience a remarkable exanrale of it myself. 
Having- entered Widin when it was besieged by the Russians, in the 
winter of 1810—11, I was closely questioned as to the motives of my 
visit, by Hassan Pashaw, the successor of thQcelebrated Paswan Oglou, 
then goyemor of the fortress. I explained to nim, iVankly, the motives 
of my visit, but he required that I should deliver my letters and papers 
to be ekamined. This I reAised to do, unless he had a person who 
could read English, and understand it when spoken. In the mean time 
my Tartar, the better to prove our innocence of all sinister purposes, 
turned out thercontents of his saddle-bags, «nd beho^, among -several 
letters and parcels was a packet for Prince Italinski, firom the French 
minister at Constantinople. This I of course, instantly ordered to be 
delivered to the pashaw. In the evening, an old Turk who had been 
present during the proceedings, and at the subsequent consultations as 
to v^hat should be done with me, called and advised me to leave the 
town ; telling me at the same time, that when he was a boy he had been 
taken prisoner by the Hungarians at Belgrade, and had been so kindly 
treated, that after being sent home he had never ceased to long for anop- 
piortunlty of repaying that kindness to some other Frank, and that he 
thought, my case afibrded an opportunity. He concluded by offering me 
tlie use of- twenty thonelhnd piastres, about a thousand pounds sterling, 
to take me across the continent to England. I was then on my way to 
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The first measures which lus Lprdship attempted 
after his arrival, was to mitigate the ferocity with 
which the war was carried on ; one of the objects, as 
he explained to my ^friendwho visited. him at Genoa, 
which induced him to embark in the cailse. And it 
happened that the very day he reached the town 
was signalized by his rescuing a Turk who had fallen 
into the hands of softie Greek ^sailors. This man 
was clothed by his Lordship's ordfe'rsj and sent over 
to Patras ; and soon afjter Count Gamba's release, 
hearing that four other Turks were prisoners in 
Missolonghi, he requested that they naight be placed 
in his hands, which was immediately ^r^ted. These 
he also sent to Patras, with the, letter, of which a 
copy is in the Appendix, addressed to Yusuff, ex- 
pressing his hope that the prisoners thenceforward 
taken on both sides would be treatedVith humanity. 
This act was followed by another equally praise- 
worthy. A Greek cruiser naviiig captured a. Turkish » 
boat, in which there was a number of passengers, 
chiefly women and children^ they were also placed 
fit Ihe disposal of his Lordship, at his particular re- 
quest. Captaiih Parry has given a description of the 
scene between Lord Byron, and that taidtitude of 
mothers and children, too interesting to be omitted 
here. " I was summoned to attend him, and receive 
his orders that every thing should be done which 

Oraora, to BMet a gentleman ftom Vienna, bnt being inftnmied ttiat be 
would not be there, I resolved to retnm to Ckmstantinople, and accord- 
ingly accepted flrom the Turk so much money aa would serve for the 
expenses ef Ae journey, giving him an order fbr repayment on an agent 
whose name he had never heivd of, nor atiy one probably in the town. 
The wliole adventure was curious, and ought to be mentioned, aa 
affi>rding a flivourable view ef Ottoman magnanimity. 

The pashaw was so weli pleased with the manner in which I had 
aeted in theailbir ofthe despatchea, that he sent me notice in the morning 
that horses and a guard were at my command so long aa I chose to re- 
main in die fortress, and that he tiad forwarded the packet unbroken to 
the RHSsiancommander; he even permitted me, iu the course of the 
Afternoon, to visit the Russian encampment on the other side of tho 
Panuhe, which faocordingly ^d, 9Q4 >«t»ro^ acBOsa the river in Om 
oveDing. 
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miglit contribute to their comfort. He was seated 
on a cushion at the upper end of the room, the 
women and children were standing before him with 
their eyes fixed steadily on him; and, on his right 
habid was his interpreter, who was extracting from 
the women a iiairative of their sufferings. One of 
them, apparently about thi^y years of age, possess^ 
ing great vivacity, and whose manners and dress, 
though she Was then dirty and disfigured, indicated 
that she was superior in rank and condition to her 
companions, wsi^ spokeswoman for the whole. I 
admired the good order the others preserved, never 
interfering with the explanation, or interrupting the 
single speaker. I also admired the ra^id manner in . 
Which the interpreter explained eveiy thing they 
said, so as to mske it almost appear that there was 
but one spe^er. After a short time it was evident 
that what Lord Byron was hearing affected his feel- 
ing% ; his countenance changed, his colour went and 
came, and I thought he was ready to weep. But he 
had, on all occasions, a ready and peculiar knack in 
turning conversation from any disagreeable or un- 
pleasant subject; and he had recoui^e-to this expe- 
dient. He rose up suddenly, and, turning round on his 
heel as was his wont, he said something to his inter- 
preter, who immediately repeated it to the women. 
All eyes were immediately fixed on me ; and one 
of the party, a young and beautifid woman, spoke 
very warmly. Lord Byron seemed satisfied, and 
said-they might retire. The women all slipped off 
their shoes in an instant, and, going up to his Lord- 
ship, each in succession, accompanied by their chil- 
dren, kissed his hand fervently, invoked^ in the 
Turkish manner, a blessing, both on his hand and 
heart, and theii quitted the room. This was tod 
much for Lord Bjroni and he turned his face away 
to conceal his emotion.'' 

' A vessel was thenjiired, and the whole of them, 
(0 the number of twenty-four, were sent to PreVesst 
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provided with ereiy leqnisite for tbeir eomfort 
doring the passage. These instances pf hnmaDity 
excited a sympathy among the TariLS. The Go- 
▼ernorof Prevesa thanked his Lordship, and assured 
him that be woidd take care that equal attention 
should be in future paid to the Gieefsy who might 
fall into his hands. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



ardauOionr—D^gibratuwUkCoUmdSUa^ 
for the Jtndtpendaue of Greece. 

The arriral of Lord Byron sU Missolonghi was 
not only hailed as a new era in the history of Greece, 
but as the beginning of a new cycle in his own ex- 
traordinary Uie. His natural indolence disappeared ; 
the Sardanapalian sloth was thrown ofi^ andne took 
a station in the van of her efforts that bespoke heroic 
achievement. 

After paying the fleett which indeed had only come 
out in the expectation of receiving the arrears from the 
loan he had promiJBed to Mavrocordato, he resolved 
to form a brigade of Suliotes« Five hundred of the 
remains of Marco Botzaris's gallant followers were 
accordingly taken into his pay. ^ He bums with 
military ardour and chivalry,*^ says Colonel Stan^ 
hope, ^ and wUl proceed with the expedition to Le-> 
panto.** But the expedition was delayed by causes 
which ought to have been foreseen. 

The Suliotes, conceiving that in his Lordship they 
had found a patron whose wealth and generosity 
were e(]Ually boundless, refused to quit Missolonghi 
till their surears were paid. Savage in the field, and 
pntameable in the city, they became insubordinate 
fuul mercenary ; not was their conduct without ex« 
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eiise. They had long defended tlie town with un- 
tired bravery ; their families had been driven into it 
in the most destitute condition; and' all the hopes 
that had led them to take up arms were still distant 
and prospective. Besides, Mavrocordato, unlike the 
other Grecian captains, having no .troops of his own^ 
affected to regard these mercenaries as sdlies, and 
was indulgent to their excesses. The town was 
overawed by their turbulence^; conflicts took place 
in the street ; riot and controversy every where pre- 
vailed, and blood was sh6d. 

Lord Byron's undisciplined spirit could ill brook 
delay ; he partook of the general vehem^ce, and lost 
the power of discerning the comparative importance 
both of measures and things. He was out of his 
element ; confusion thickened around him ; his irri- 
tability grew passion ; and there was the rush and 
haste, the oblivion and alarm of fatality in all he 
undertook and suggested. 

One dayt a party of German adventurers reached 
the fortress so demoralized by hardships, ,that few 
of them w^re fit for service. It was intend^ to 
form a corps of artillery, and these men were des- 
tined for that branch of the service ; but their condi- 
tion was such, that Stanhope doubted the practica- 
bility of carrying the measure into effect at that 
time. He had promised to contribute a hundred 
pounds to their equipment. Byron attributed the 
CblonePs objections to reluctance to pay the money, 
and threatened him if it were refused, with a pu- 
nishment, new in Grecian war — ^to libel him in the 
Greek Chronicle ! a newspaper which Stanhope had 
recently established. 

It is, however, not easy to give a correct view of 
the state of affairs at that epoch in Missolonghi. 
.All parties seem to have been deplorably incompe- 
tent to understand the circumstances in which they 
were placed ;— the condition of the Greeks, and that 
their exigencies reauired only physical and military 
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means. They talked of newspapers and types,* and 
libels, as if the moral instruments of civil exhorta- 
tion were adequate to wrench the independence of 
Greece from the bloody grasp of the Ottoman. No 

*It is amoting to see what a piece of insane work was made aboot 
the printing press. 

" The press will be at work next Monday. Its firSI prndaction will 
he a prospectus. On the first day of the year 1S94, the Greek Chronir to 
will be issued.— It will bo printed in Greek and Italian : it will oonie out 
twice a-week. Pray endeavoor to assistits fcircnlation in England.(!) I 
h(nM to eBtablish{>ressesinotherpairt8.'*--18th December, 1823. Phge4S. 

^* Tour agent has now been at Missolonghi one week ; dbringth^ pe- 
riod a firee press has been established."— 20th December, 1823. iPage 50. 

'* The press is not yet in motion ; I will exi^ain to yoii the cause."-— 
aSd December, 1823. Page 54. 

** The Greek Chronicle published, with a passage fhun Bentham oa* 
the liberty of the press."— 3d January, 1834. Page 63. . 

** The English Gommittee lias sent hittier several pYesscs, for the pur- 
pose of spreading the liglit of the nineteenth century."— 7ih Januaiy, 
1824. Page 74. 

** The press is exciting genaal intCTest— -all our party are working fbr 
it ; some translate, and some write original articles. As. yet we hvra 
not a compositor to arrange our Italian types."—- 7th January, 1824. 
Page 62. 

^' I have no one to work the lithographic press."— 7th February, 1894. 
Page 108. 

"I am going to take the three presses round to the Morea."— 11th Fo- 
bruary, 1824. Page 112. 

These extracts will help the reader to form seme'idea of the inordinate 
attention which was, paid to *'the press," as an,KNoiNB of war against 
the Turks ; but tlie following extract is more immediately applicable t6 
my object in noticing the thing so contemptuously : 

*^ * Your Lordship slated, yesterday evening, that youhad said to Princo 
Bbvrocordato, that 'were yon in his place, you would have placed the 
press under a censor ;' and that he replied, ' No, the liberty of the press is 
Kuaranteed by the constitution.* Now, I wish to know whether yoof 
Lordaliip was serious when you made the observation, or whetheir you 
only said so to provoke me. If your Lordship was seriotis, I shall con- 
sider it my duty to communicate this affair to the Committee in England, 
in order to show them how difficult a task I have to fUlfiil, in promoting 
the liberties of Greece, if yom Lordship is tolhrow the weicht'of your 
vast talents into the opposite scale in a question of audi vital im* 
portancb.' 

" After Lord-Byron had read this pap6r, he said that he was an ardent 
fliend of publiciQr and the press ; but he feared ii was not api^icable to 
tl^s Society in its present combustible state. I answered, that I thought 
it applicable to all countries, and essentiiedly here in order to put an end 
to the state of anarehy which at present prevailed. Lord Bjnron feared 
Ubels and licentiousness. I said, that the object of a flnee press was to 
check public licentiousness, and to expose libellers to odium," dfc. ^ 
tSMth January, 1834. Page 91. 

These extracts are> made flrora thie Hon. Golooel Stanhepe^a Letters od 
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wonder that ^yron, accustomed to the management 
only of hi» own fancies, was fluttered amid the con* 
flicts of such riot land controversy. 

His situation at this period was indeed calculated 
to inspire pity. H£ld be survived, it might, instead of 
awakening the derision of history, have supplied to 
himself materials for another canto of Don Juan* 
1 'Shall select one instance of his afflictions. 

The captain of a British gun-rbrig came to Mis80« 
longhi to demand an equivalent for an Ionian boat, 
which had been taken in the act of going out of the 
Gulf of Lepanto, with provisioils and arms.' The 
Greek fleel: ^t that time blockadijig the port consisted 
of five brigs, and the Turk^ had fourteen vessels of war 
in the gulf. . The captain maintained that the British 
government recognised no blockade which was not 
efficient, and that the efficiency depended on the 
numerical superiority of cannon. On this principle 
he demanded restitution of the property. Mavro^ 
cordate offered to submit the.case to the decision of 
the Britidh government, but the caj^ain would only 
give him four hours to consider. The indemnifica- 
tion was granted. ^ 

.Lord Byron conducted the business in behalf of 
the captain^ In the evening, conversing with Stan- 
hope on the subject, the colonel said the affair was 
conducted in a bullying manner. Hi« Lordship 
started into a passion and contended that law, jus- 
tice, and equity had nothing to do with politics. 

". That may be," risplied Stanhope, ** but I wiP 
never lend myself to injustice." 

His Lordship then- began to attack Jeremy Ben- 
tham. The colonel complained of such illiberality, 
asto make personal attacks on that gentleman before 
a friend who held him in high estimation. 

tbe Greek Reroliition. It ip impoeiible to read tbem withoat fwtB^id^ 
inresied with tiie benevolent intentions of the Colonel. But, O Cer- 
tBntes! tnilytbondidfitloM a band at Lepanto, wlken^yron died in tM 
«xnedlti«n afaimt it. 

Bb 
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" I only att&ck his ptiblic principles," replied By* 
ron,, " which are mere theories, but dangerous,— 
injurious to Spain, and calculated to do great mis* 
chief in Greece.*' 

Stanhope vindicated Bentham, and said, ^ He poff* 
sesses a truly British heart ; but your Lordship, after 
professing liberal principles from boyhood, have, 
when called upon to'^ct, proved yourself a Turk.*" 

" What proofs have you of this 1" 

'* Your conduct in endeavouring to crush the press 
by declaiming against it to Mavrocordato, and your 
general abuse of liberal principles." 

" If I had held up my finger,'* retorted his Lord- 
ship, " I could have crushed the-press." 

" With all this power," said Stanhope, " which by 
the way you never possessed, you went to the prince, 
and poisoned his ear." 

Lord Byron then disclaimed 'against the liberals. 
" What liberals ?" cried Stanhope. *' Did you bor- 
row your notions of freemen from the Italians t" 

" No : from the Hunts, Cartwrighis, and such." 

" And yet your Lordship presented Cartwright's 
Reform Bill, and aided Hunt by praising his poetry 
and giving him the sale of your works." 

" You are worse than Wilson," exclaimed BjnroDy 
** and should quit the army." 

'* I am a mere soldier," replied Stanhope, ** but 
never will I abandon my principles. Our principtes 
are diametrically opposite, so let us avoid the sub- 
ject. If Lord Byron acts up to his professions, he 
wUl be the greatest, if not, the meanest of mankind." 

** My character," said his Lordship, ** I hope, does 
not depend on your assertions;" 

" No : your genius has immortalized yOu, The 
worst will not deprive you of fame." 

Lord Byron then rejoined, " Well ; you shall see : 
judge of me by tny acts:" And, bidding the colonel 
good night, who took up the light to conduct him to the 
passage,he added, ^^What! hold up a light to aTurkl^ 
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Such were the Franklins, the Washingtons, and 
the Hamiltons yfho undertook the regeneration of 
Greece. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Lord Bynmmpointed to tht Command of three thouaand Men tabenege 
Lepanto-^Tlie Skge alMmd(me4 for a Blockade— Advanced Gwn^ 
orders to proceed— Lord Byron'e first lUnese—A Riot--He is urged 
to leave Gfeeee— The Expedition against Lepanto abandmiedr—Bi^on 
d^ected^AlffUd dipUmu^ Sc^sme^ 

Thiuee days after the conversation related in the 
preceding chapter, Byron was officially placed in the 
command of about three thousand men, destined for 
the attack on Lepanto ; but the Suliotes remained 
refractory, and refused to quit their quarters ; his 
LQrdship, however, employed an argument which 
proved effectual. He told them that if they did not 
obey his commands, he would discharge them from 
his service. . 

But the impediments were not to be surmounted; 
in less than a week it was formally reported to Byron 
that Missolonghi could not furnish the means of un- 
dertaking the siege of Lepanto, upon which his Lord- 
ship proposed that Lepanto should be only blockaded 
by two thousand men. Before any actual step was, 
however, taken, two spies came in with a report that 
the Albanian^ in garrison at Lepanto had seized the 
citadel, and i^rere determined to surrender it to his 
Lordship. Still the expedition lingered; at last, on 
the 14th of February, six weeks after Byron's arrival 
at Missolonghi, it >^as determined that an advanced 
jEi^uard of three hundred soldiers, under the command 
of Count Gamba, should march for Lepanto, and that 
Lord Byron, with the main body; should follow. The 
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Buiiotet were, however, still exorbitant, eaUing for 
frefh contributions for themselves and their families. 
His troubles were increasin^^ and every new rush 
of t^e angry tide rose nearer and nearer his heart ; 
still his fortitude^ enabled him to preserve ^an out- 
ward show of equanimity. But, on the very day 
after \he determination had been adopted, to send 
forward the advaijiced guard, his> constitution gave 
way. 

He was sitting in Colonel Stanhope's room, talk- 
ing jestingly, according to his wonted manner, with 
Captain Parry, when his^yes and forehead occasion- 
ally discovered that he was agitated by strong feel- 
ings. On a sudden he complained of weakness in 
one of his legs ; he rose, but finding himself unable 
to walk, called for assistcuice ; he ^then fell into a 
violent nervous convulsion, and was placed upon a 
bed : while the fit lasted, his face was hideously dis- 
torted; but in the course of a-few niinutes the con- 
vulsion ceased, and he began to recover his senses : 
his speech returned, and he soon rose, -apparently 
well. During the struggle his strength was preter 
naturally augmented, and when it was over, lie be- 
haved with his usual firmness. '* I conceive," says 
Colonel Stanhope, ** that this fit was occasioned by 
over-excitement. The mind of Byron is like a voi- 
eano ; it is full of fire, wrath, and combustibles, and 
when this matter comes to be strongly agitated, the 
explosion is dreadful. - With respect to the causes 
which produced this excess of feeling, they are be- 
yond my reach, except one great Cause, the provoking 
conduct of the Suliotes." 

A few days after this distressing incident, a new 
occurrence arose, which materially disturbed the 
tranquillity of Byron. A Suliote, accompanied by 
the son, a little boy, of Marco Botzaris, with another 
man, walked into the Seraglio, a kind of citadel, 
which had been used as a barrack for the Suliotes, 
and out of whieh th^y had been ejected with diffi^ 
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eulty, when it was required for the reception of stores 
and the establishment of a laboratory. The sentinel 
ordered them back« but the Suliote advanced. The 
sergeant of the guard, a German, pushed him back. 
The Suliote struck the sergeant; they closed and 
struggled. The Suliote drew his pistol ; the German 
wrenched it from hiip, and emptied.the pan. At this 
moment a Swedish adventurer. Captain Sass, seeing 
the quarrel, ordered the Suliote to, be taken to the 
guard^^room. The Suliote would have departed, but 
the German still held him. The Swede drew his 
sabre; the Suliote his other pistol. The Swede 
struck him with the flat of his sword ; the Suliote 
unsheathed his ataghan, and nearly cut off the left 
arm of his antagonist, and then shot him through the 
head. The other Suliotes would not deliver up their 
comrade, for he was celebrated among them for dis- 
tinguished bravery. The workmen in the laboratory 
refused to work : they required to be sent home to 
England, declaring, they had come out to labour 
peaceably, and not to be exposed to assassination. 
These untoward occurrences' deepl3r vexed Byron, 
and there was no mind of sufficient energy with him 
to control the increasing disorders. But, though 
convinced, as indeed he had been persuaded from 
the begfinning in his own mind, that he could not 
render any assistance to the cau^e beyond miti« 
gating the ferocious spirit in which the war was 
conducted, his pride and honour would not allow him 
to quit Greece. 

In a letter written soon after his first attack, he 
says, " I am a good dead better, though of course 
weakly. The leeches took too much blood from 
iny temples the day after, and there was some diffi- 
ctSty in stopping it ? but I have been up daily, and 
out in boais or on horseback. To-day I have taken 
, a warm bath, and live as temperately as can well be, 
without any liquid but water, and without any ani'- 
mal food;" then adverting to the turbulences of the 

Bb2 
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fiki!iote«y he adds^*' but I stillliope better things, and 
will stand by the, cause as long as my health and 
circumstances will pemut me to be supposed use- 
ful." Subsequently, when pressed to leave the 
marshy and deleterious air of Missolonghi, he re* 
plied, still more^ forcibly, **! cannot auit Greece 
while there is a chance of my being of (even sup- 
posed) utility. There is a stake worth millions such 
as I am, and while I can stand at air I must stand by 
the cause. ^While I say this, I am aware of the dif- 
ficulties, and dissensions, and defects pf the Greeks 
themselves ; but allowance. qiust be made for them 
by all reasonable people.** ^ 

After this attack of epilepsy Lord Byron became 
disinclined to pursue his scheme against Lepanto* 
Indeed, it may be said that In his circumstances, it 
was impracticable ; * for although the Suliotes re- 
pented of their insubordination, they yet had an ob- 
jection to the service, and said *' they would not 
fight against stone walls.*' All thought of the expe- 
dition was in consequence abandoned, and the des- 
tinies of poor Byron were hastening to their consum« 
mation. He began to complain ! 

In ' speaking to Parry one day of the GTreek 
Committee. in London, he said, " I have b^en grossly 
ttUtreated by the Committee. In Italy Mr. Blaquiere* 
their agent, informed me that eveiy requisite supply 
would be forwarded with all despatch. I was dis- 
posed to come to Greece, but I hastened my depar- 
ture in consequence of earnest solicitations. No 
time was to be lost, I was told, and Mr. Blaquiere, 
instead of waiting on me at his return from' Greece, 
left a paltry note, which gave me no information 
whatever. If ever I meet with him, I shall not fail 
to mention my surprise at his conduct ; but it has 
been all of a piece. I wish the acting Committee 
had had some of the trouble which has fallen on me 
since mj arrival here : they would have been more 
piompt in their proceedingisi ^nd would have known 
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better what the country stbod in need of. They 
would uot have delayed the supplies a day« nor have 
sent out German officers, poof fellows, to starve at 
Missolonghi, but for. my assistance. I am a plain 
man, and cannot coipprehend the use of printing- 
presses to a people who do not read. Here the Com* 
mittee have sent supplies of maps* I. suppose that I 
may teach the young mountaineers geography. Here 
are bugle-homs without buglemen, and it is a chance 
if we can find any body in Greece to blow them* 
Books are sent to people who want guns ; they ask 
for swords, and the Committee give them the lever 
of a printing«pre8s. > . 

"My future intentions," continued his Lordship, 
^.as to Greece, may be explained in a few words, l 
will, remain here until she is secure against the 
Turks, or till dhe has fallen under their* power. All 
my income shall be spent in her service ; but, iinlest 
driven by sotne great necessity, I will not touch a 
farthing of the sum intended for my sister's children. 
Whatever I can accomplish with my income, and 
my personal exertions, shall be cheerfully done. 
When Greece is secure against external enemies, I 
will leave the Greeks to settle their government as 
they like. One service more, and an eminent ser- 
vice it will be, I think I may perfcifni for them. You, 
Parry, shall have a schooner built for me, or I will 
buy a vessel; the Greeks shall invest me with the 
character of their ambassador, or agent : I will go 
to the United States, and procure that free and 
enlightened government td set the ex^jimple of recog* 
nising the federation of Greece as an independent 
fltate. This done, England must follow the example^ 
and then the fate of Greece will be permanently fixed, 
and she will enter into all her rights as a member 
(qf the great commonwealth of Christian Europe." 

This intention will, to all who have ever looked at 
the efiects of fortune on individusfis, sufficiently 
sbow that Byron's pait in tho worl4 was nearly 
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done. Had he lived, and recovered health, it might 
have proved that he was then only in another luna- 
tion : his first was when he passed from poesy to 
heroism. But as it wa», it has only served to show- 
that his mind had suffered by the decadency of his 
circumstances, and how much the idea of self-ex- 
altation weakly entered into all his plans. The 
business was secondary to the style in which it 
should be performed. Building a vessel ! why think 
of the conveyance at all ? as if the means of going 
to America were so scarce that there might be diffi- 
culty in finding them. But his mind was passing 
from l\im. The intention was unsound— ra fantasy — a 
dream of bravery in old age — begotten of the erro- 
neous supposition that the cabinets of Christendom 
would remain unconcerned spectators of the triumph 
of ^ the Greeks, or even of any very long procrasti- 
nation of their struggle. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

The lati Illness and DetUh of Lord Byron—Uis last Poem, 

Although in common parlance it may be said, that 
ufter the attack of epilepsy Lord Bjrron's general 
health did not appear to have been essentiadly im- 
paired, the appearance was fallacious ; his constitu- 
tion had received a Vital^ shock, and the exciting 
causes, vexation and confusion, continued to exas- 
perate his irritation. 

On the 1st of March he complained of frequent 
vertigos, which made him feel as though he-\^ere in- 
toxicated; but no effettuijl means were taken to re- 
move these portentous s^ptoms ; and he regu- 
larly enjoyed his daily exercise, sometimes in 
boats, bat oftener on horseback. His physician 
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thought fahn convalescent; his mind, hovever^ 
waR in constant excitement; it rested not even 
during sleep. 

On the 9th of April, ^hile sailing« he was over* 
taken by the rain, and got very wet : on his return 
home, he chaiiged the whole of his dress ; bat he 
had been too long in his wet clothes, and the sta- 
mina of his constitution being shaken could not 
withstand the effects. In little more than two hours 
he was seized with rigors, fever, and rheumatic 
pains. During the night, however, he slept in his 
accustomed manner, but in the morning he com- 
plained of pains and headache ; still this did not pre* 
vent him from going out on horseback in the after- 
noon-- it was for the last time. 

On returning home, he observed to one of the ser- 
vants that the saddle was not perfectly dry, from 
havin?,been so wet the day before, and that he 
thought it had made him worse. He soon after be- 
came affected with almost constant shivering; sudo- , 
rtfic medicines were administered, and blood-letting 
proposed; but though he tpok the drugs, he ob- 
jected to the bleeding. Another physician was in 
consequence called/ in to see if die rheumatic 
fever could be appeased without the loss of blood. 
This doctor approved of the medicines prescribed, 
and was not opposed to the opinion that bleeding 
was necessary, but said it might be deferred tiU 
the next day. 

On. the Uth he seemed rather better, but the 
medicines had produced no effect. s 

On the 13th he was confined to b^d with fever, 
and his illness \^ppeared 4o be increasing; he was 
very low, aqd complained of not having had any 
sleep during the night ; but the mediclsj gentlemen 
saw no cause for alarm. Dr.^ Bruno, his own physi- 
cian, again proposed bleeding; the stranger still, 
however, thought it might be deferred, and Byron 
himself was opposed to it* *' You will die/' said 
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Dr. Bruno, ** if you do not allow yourself to be 
bled.** ^^ You wish to get the reputation of curing^ 
my disease," replied his Lordship, ^ that is why you 
tell me it is so serious ; but I will not permit you to 
bleed me.*' 

On the 13th he sat up for some time, after a sleep- 
less night, and still complained of pain in his bones 
and head. 

On the 14th he also left his bed. The fever wa9 
less, but the debility creater, and the' pain in his 
head was undiminished. His valet became alarmed, 
and, doubtful of ihe skill of the doctors around him, 
entreated permission to send to Zante for an En|r. 
lish physician of ,greater reputation. His Lordship 
desired him to consult the others, which he did, 
and they told him there was no occasion to call in 
any person, as they hoped all would be well in a 
few days. 

His Lordship now began to doul^t if his disease 
was understood, and remarked repeatedly in the 
xsourse of this day, that he was sure the doctors 
did not understand it.- ^Theni, m3r Lord,*' said 
Fletcher, his valet, ".have other advice.** "They 
tell me,** rejoined, hiis Lordship, "ihat it is only 
a common cold, which you know I have had a 
thousand times.** 

" I am sure you never had one of so serious a 
nature.** 

" I think I never had.** 

Fletcher then went again to the physicians, and 
repeated his solicitations that the doctor in Zante 
might be sent for ; but was again assured that his 
master would be better in two or thre^ days. 

At length, the doctor who had too easily consented 
to the postponement of the bleeding, seieing the prog^ 
nostications of Dr. Bruno more and more confirmed, 
urged the necessity of bleeding, and of no longer 
delay. This convinced Byron, who. was himself 
greatly averse to the operation, that they did not un- 
derstand his case 
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On the 15th his Lordship felt the pains abated, 
intomuch that he was able to transact some bu- 
siness. 

On the 16th he wrote a letter, but towards the 
evening he became worse, and a pound of blood was 
taken from him. Still the disease was making pro- 
gress, but Dr.v Bruno .did not yet seem miich 
alarmed; on the contrary, he thought were more 
blood removed his recovery was certain. Fletcher 
immediately told his master, urping him to comply 
with the doctor's wishes. " I fear," said his Lord- 
ship., '* they know nothing about my disorder, but?* 
— ^and he stretched out his- arm — ^ here, take my 
arm and do whatever you like." 

On the 17th his countenance was changed ; during 
the night he had become weaker, and a slight degree 
of delirium, in which he raved of fighting, had come 
on. >In the course of the day he was bled twice ; in 
the morning, and at two in the afternoon. The bleed- 
ing, on both occasions,'was followed by fainting ^ts. 
On this day he said to Fletchet, " I cannot sleep, and 
you well know I have not been able to sleep for 
more than a week. I know that a man can only be 
a certain time without ^sleep, and then he must go 
mad, without any one being able to* save him ; and I 
would ten times sooner shoot myself than be mad, 
for I am not afraid of d^ing^— I am more fit to die 
than people t^ink." 

On the 18tn his Lordship first began to dread that 
his fate was inevitable. *^ I fear," said he to Fletcher, 
** you and Tita will be ill by sitting up constantly, 
night and day ;" and he appeared much dissatisfied 
with his medicaltreatment. Fletdier again entreated 
permission to send for Dr. Thomas, at Zante : *' Do 
so, but be quick," said his Lordship, " I am sorry I 
did not let ydu do so before, as I am sure they 
have mistaken my disease; write yourself, for I 
know they would not like to see other doctors 
here." 
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Not amomenl was lost in executing tfae <Nrder, 
and on Fleteher infonning' the doctors what he had 
done, they said it was right, as they now hegan to 
be afraid themselves. ** Haye yoo sentl** said his 
Lordship, when Fleteher returned to him — ^ I have, 
my Lord." 

** You hare done weU, for I should lU^e to know 
what is ^ matter with me." 

From that time his Lordship grew every hour 
weaker and weaker ; and he had occasional flights 
of delirium: In the intervals be was, however, quite 
self-possessed, and said to Fletcher, ^ I now begin 
to think I am seriously ill;'and in case I should be 
taken off suddenly, I wish to give you several direc* 
tions, which I hope you wiU be particular.in seeing 
executed." Fletcher in reply expressed his hope that 
he woidd live, inany years, and execute them him- 
self, f* No, it is now nearly Over ; I must tell you all 
without losing a moment." 

''Shall I go, my Lord, and« fetch pen, ink, and 
paper." 

** Oh my God ! no, you will lose too much time^ 
and I have it not to spare, for my time is now short* 
Now pay attention—- you will be provided for." 

'* I beseech you, my Lord, to proceed with thinga 
of more consequence." 

His Lordship then added, 

"Oh, my poor jdear child! — ^my dear Ada! — My 
God ! could I have but seen her — give her my bless- 
ing»-and my dear sister Augusta, and her children-— 
aiS you will go to Lady Byron and say—tell hejp 
every thing— -you are friends with her." 

He appeared to be greatly affected at this moment. 
His voice failed, and only words could be caught at 
intervals ; but he kept muttering something very se- 
riously for some time, and after raising his voice, said, 

" Fletcher, now if you do not execute every order 
which I have given you, I will torment you here* 
after, if possible.'' 
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This little speech is the last characteruitic ex* 
msBion which escaped from the dying man.- He 
inev^ Fletcher's superstitious tendency, and it can* 
not be questioned that the threat was the last feeble 
flash of his prankfiilness. The faithful yalet replied 
in consternation that he had not understood one. 
wotd of what his Lordship had been saying. 

'< Oh I my God !'* was the refdy, ^ then ail is lost, 
for it is now too late ! Can it be possible you have 
iiot understood me !" 

'* No, my Lord ; but I pray you to try and inform 
me once more." 

'' How can It it is now too late, and all is over." 

*' Not our wiU, but Grod^s be done," said Fletchery 
and his Lordship made another effort, saying, 

"Yes, not mine be done — but I will try" — and he 
made several att'epipts to speak, but could only 
repeat two or three words at a time; siich as, 
. ** My wife ! my child — ^my sister — ^you know all— 
you must say all— you know my wishes"— —The 
rest was unintelligible. 

A consultation with three other doctors, in addi- 
tion to the two physicians in regular attendance, 
was now held; and they appeared to think the 
disease was changing from inflamiiiatory diathesis 
to languid ; and ordered stimulants to be adminis- 
tered. Dr. Bruno opposed this with the greatest 
warmth; and pointed out that the symptoms were 
thosse, not of an alteration in the disease, but of a 
fever fl^^^S ^^ ^^^ brain^ which was violenlly attack- 
ed by it; and, that the stimulants they proposed 
would kill more speedily than the disease itself. 
While, on the other hand, by copious bleeding, and 
the medicines that had been taken before, he might 
still be saved. The . other physicians, however, 
were of a different opinion; and then Dr. Bruno 
declared he would irisk no farther responsibility. 
Peruvian barlf: and wine were then administered. 
After taking these istiniulants, his Lordship expressed 

Cc 
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a^wish tQ sleep. His last Words were, ^ I must sleep 
now;*' and he composed himself accordingly, but 
^ever awoke again. 

For fonr-and-twenty hours he continued in a state, 
of lethargy, with tfaib' rattles occasionally in his 
throaty At six o*clock in the morning of the 19th, 
Fletcher, who was watching by his bed-side, saw 
hip open his eyes and then shut them, apparently 
without pain or moving hand or foot. '* My God !** 
exclaimed the faithful valet, *^ I fear his Lordship is 
gone." The doctors felt his pulse — ^it was so. 

After lift's fitfU fever he aleep»weIU 

But the fittest -dirge is his own last lay, written on 
the day he completed his thirty-sixth year, soon 
after his arrival at Missolonghi, when his hopes of 
obtaining distinction in the Qreek cause were, 
perhaps, brightest; and yet it breathes of dejectioa 
almost to })oding. 

, Tie time this heart should be iiiiino?ed 

Since others'it has ceased to movei 
Yet though I -eannot be beloved 
BUlllet meiove. 

My days are in the yellow leaf. 

The flowers andmuts of love are gone^' 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 

(• 
The fire that in my bosom preys 

Is like to some volcanic Isle, 
No torch is kindled at its blase— \ 

AlUneralpUe. 

The hope, the ftars, the Jealods eare, 

Th' exalted portion of the pain. 
And power of love I cannot share, 
Bat wear the chain. 

Bat *t is not here— it Is not here— * 

Bach thoughts should shake my soul ; nor noir 
Where glorv seals the hero's bier, 
Or binds his brow. 
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Hie tword, the banner, and tbe fiddn 

Glory and Greece around oa see ; 
Hie Spartan borne upon his shield 
Was not more firee. 

Awake ! not Greece — ohe is awake — ' 

Awake my spirit ! think through whom 
My liferhlood tastes its parent lake, 
And then strike-home ! 

I tread reaving passions down, 

Unworthy manhood ! Unto thee 
. Indiflbrent should the smile or ftown 
^ . Of beauty be. 

If fhoa regrett'st thy youth, why live ? 

The land of honourable death 
Is here, up to the field and giro 
Away thy breath. 

Seek outr-lasB often sought than found— - 

A soldier's grave— for thee the best, 
Theh look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 

i 
\ 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

The funeral Preparationa oTidJmdl Obsequies. 

The death of Lord Byron was felt by all Greece 
as a national misfortune. From the moment it was 
known that fears were entertained for his life»the 
progrress of the disease was watched with the 
oeepeBt anxiety and sorrow. , On Easter Sunday^ 
the day on which he expired, thousands of the inha- 
bitants of Missolonghi had assembled on the spa- 
.cious plain on the outside of the city, according to 
an ancient custom, to exchange the salutations of 
the morning; but on this occasion it was remarked, 
that instead of the wonted congratulation, " Christ is 
risen," they inquired first "Hqw is Lord Byron?" 

On the event being made known, the Provisional 
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Govemmentassembled, and a proclamation, of which 
the followin^^ is a translation, was issued:- 

** FroTisionalGo^rwiiiiiMit of Weatera Gneee. 

^ The day of festivity and rejoicing is turned int6 
one of sorrow and morning. 

''The Lord t^oel B3nron departed this life at 
eleven* o'clock last night, after an illness of ten 
days. His death was csiused by an inflammatory 
fever. Such was the effect of his Lordship's illness 
on the public mind, that all classes had forgotten 
their* usual recreations of Easter, even before the 
afflicting event was c^pprehended. 

**The loss of this illustrious individual is ua- 
dpubtedly to be deplored by all Greece <; but it must 
be more especially a subject of lamentation at Mis- 
solonghi, where his generosity has been so conspi- 
cuously displayed, and of wluch he had become a 
citizen, with the ulterior determination of partici- 
pating in all the dangers of the war. 

^ Every body is acquainted with the beneficent 
acts of his Lordship, and none can cease to hail his 
name as that of a real benefactor. 

*' Until, therefore, the final determination of the 
national Grovemment be known, ^and by virtue of the 

r>wers with which it has been pleased to invest me, 
hereby decree: 

'Mst. To-morrow morning, at daylight, thirty- 
seven minute-guns shall be fired from the grand bat- 
tery, being the number which corresponds witii 
the age of the illustrious deceased. 

^ 3d. All the public offices, even to the tribunals, 
sure to remain closed for three successive days. 

" 3d. All the shops, except those in which provi- 
sions or medicines are sold, will also be shut ; and it 
is strictly enjoined that every species of public 

ff 

_*FletolMr^i Namttve impUM at riz Uiat eronlnf , Uw IWi April, 
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amusement and other demonstrations of festivity at 
Easter may be suspended. 

^4th. A general mourning will be observed for 
twenty-one days. 

" 5th. Prayers and a funeral service are to be of- 
fered up in ail the churches. 

"A. MAVROCORDATOS. . 
*• Georgis Praidis, 

^ Given at Missolonghi, this 19th of April, 1824!*" 

The funeral oration was written and delivered on 
the occasion, bySpiridion Tricoupi, and ordered by 
the government to be published. No token of re- 
spect that reverence could suggest, or custom and 
religion sanction, was omitted by the public author- 
ities, nor by the people. 

Lord Byron having omitted to give directions for 
the disposal of his body, some difficulty arose about 
fixing the place of interment. But after being em- 
balmed it was sent^ on the 2d of May, to Zante, 
where it was met by Lord Sidney Osborne, a rela-* 
tton of Lord Byron, by marriage-^the secretary of 
the sena,te at Corfu. 

It was, the wish of Lord iSidney OsbomQ, and 
others, that the interment should be in Zante ; but 
the English of^sed the proposition in the most de- 
cided manner. It was then suggested that it should 
be conveyed to Athens, and deposited in the temple 
of Theseus, or in the Parthenon — Ulysses Odysseus, 
the governor of Athens, having sent an • express to 
Missdlonghi, to solicit the remains for that city; 
but, before it arrived, they were already in Zadte, 
and a vessel engagiBd to carry them to London, in 
the expectation that they would be deposited in 
Westminster Abbey or St Paul's. 

On the 25th of May, the Florida left Zante with 
the body^ which Colonel Stanhope accompanied; 
and* on the 29th of June it reached we Downs. After 

Ccd 
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the ship was cleared from quarantuie, Mr. Hob* 
hoos^, with his Lordship's solicitor, received it from 
Colonel Staohops, and, by their directions it was re- 
moved to the house of Sir E. KnatchbuU, in West- 
minster, where it lay in state several days. 

The dignitaries of the Abbey and of St. Paul's 
having, as it was said, refused permission to depo- 
site the remains in either of these great national re- 
ceptacles of the illnstrious dead, it was determined 
that they should be laid in. the ancestral vault of the 
B3rTons. The funeral* instead of being public, was 
in consequence private, and attended l^ cmly a few 
select friends to Hucknell, a small village about two 
miles from Newstead Abbey, in the church of which. 
the vault is situated ; there the coffin was depo-> 
sited, in conformity to a wish early expressed by 
the poet, that his dust might be mingled with his 
mother's. Yet, unmeet and plaift'as Uie solenuity 
was in its cireumstances, a remarkable incident gave 
it interest and distinction : as it passed alon? the 
streets of London, a cfailor was observed waUdng 
uncovered near the hearse, and on being asked what 
he was doing there, replied that he had served Lsrd 
Byron in the Levant, and had come to pay his last 
respects to his remains ; a simple but emphatie tes« 
timony to the sincerity; of that regard which his 
Lordship often inspired, and which withmoie steadi* 
ness might always have commanded. 

The coffin bears the following inscription : 

> 

Lord Btboit, or Rocm»ALB, 

BoBN ur LoimoH, Jaiutaby 92, 1788; 

Died at Missolonohi, 

IN Western Greece, 

April 19, 1834. 

Beside the coffin the urn is pLaoedytheinscnptioQ 
on which is, 

• 

Within this urn are depoiitei the hearty hrai^ 4^ 
qf the deceased Lofi Byroiu 
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CHAPTER XLIX, 

7%e Charactmr of Lord Bffntu 

Mr endeavour, in the foregoing pages, has been 
to ffive a general view of the intellectual character 
of Lord Byron. It did not accord with the plan to 
enter 'Oiinutely into the details of his private life, 
which I suspect was not greatly different from that 
of ady other person of his rank, not distinguished 
for particular severity of manners. In some re- 
spects his Lordship was, no doubt, peculiar. He 
possessed a vivacity of sensibility not common, and 
talents of a very extraordinary kind. He was also 
distinguished for superior personal elegance, par« 
ticularly in his bust. The style and character of 
his liead was universally admired ; but perhaps the 
beauty of his phy'siognomy has been more highly 
spoken of than it reall]^ merited. Its. chief grace 
consisted, when he was in a gay humour, of a live- 
liness which gave a joyous meaning to every arti- 
culation of the muscles smd features : when he was 
less agreeably disposed, the expression was mo- 
rose to a very repulsive degree* It is, however, un- 
necessary to describe his personal character here. 
I have sdready said enough incidentally, to explain 
my full opinion of it. In the mass, I do not thijok 
it was calculated to attract much permanent affec* 
tion or esteem.- In the detail it was the reverse : 
few men possessed more companionable qualities 
than Lord Byron did'occasionally; and seen at in- 
tervals in those felicitous moments, I imagine it 
would have been difficult to have said, that a more 
Interesting companion had been previously met 
vhik^ But be was not always in that faiseinatinir 
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State ofpleasantry : he was as often otherwise ; and 
no two individuals could be more distinct from each 
other than Byron in his gayety and in his misan- 
thropy. This antithesis was the great cause of that 
diversity of opinion concerning him, which has so 
much divided his friends and adversaries. Of his 
character as a poet there <;an be no difference of 
opinion, but only a difference in the degree of adriki- 
ration. 

Excellence in talent, as in every other^ thing, is 
comparative ; but the universal republic of letters 
will acknowledge, that in energy of expression and 
liveliness of imagery Byron had no equal in his own 
time. Doubts, indeed, may be entertained, if in 
these hi^h. qualities even Shakspeare himself was 
his superior. 

I am not disposed to think with many of those 
who rank the genius of Byrou' almost as supreme, 
that he has shown less skill in the construction of 
his plots, dnd the developement of his tales, than 
might have been expected from one so splendidly 
endowed ; for it has ever appeared to me that he has 
adcomplished in them every thiiig he proposed to 
attain, and that in this consists one of his great 
merits. His mind, fervid and impassioned, was in 
all his compositions-, except Don Juan, eagerly fixed 
01^ the catastrophe. He ever held the goal full in 
view, and drove to it in the most immediate manner. 
By this straightforward simplicity all the interest 
which intricacy excites was of necessity disre- 
garded. He is therefore not treated justly when it 
is supposed that he might have done better had he 
shown more art : the wonder is, that he should have 
produced such magnificent effects with so little. He 
could not have made the satiated and meditative 
Harold so darkling and excursive, so lone, " aweary,^ 
and misanthropical, had he treated him as the hero 
of a scholastic epic. The miffht of the poet in such 
creations lay in the riches of his dictioor and in the 
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felicity with which he described feelings in relation 
to the aspect of scenes and the reminiscences with 
which the scenes themselves were associated. 

If in language and plan he be so excellent, it may 
be asked why should he not be honoured with that 
pre-eminent niche in the temple which so many in 
the world have bv suffrage assigned to him 1 Simply 
because, with au4he life and beauty of his style, the 
vigour and truth of his descriptions, the boldness of 
his conceptions, and the reach of his vision in the 
dark abysses of passion, Lord Byron was but imper- 
fectly acquainted with human nature. He looked 
but on the outside of man. No characteristic action 
distinguishes one of his heroes from another, nor is 
there much dissimilarity in their sentiments; they 
have no individuality ; they stalk and pass in mist 
i^ gloom, grim, ghastly, and portentous, myste- 
rious shadows, entities of the twilight, weird things 
like the 4S(ceptiiBd effigies of the unborn issue of 
Banquo. * 

Combined with vast power, Lord Byron possessed, 
beyond all question, the greatest degree of originality 
of any poet of this age. In this rare quality he has 
no parallel in any age. All other poets and inven- 
tive authors are measured in their excellence by the 
accuracy with which they fit sentiiiients appropriate 
not -only to the . characters they create, but to the 
situations in which they place them : the works of 
Lord Byron display the opposite to this, and with the 
most extraordinary splendour. He endows his crea- 
tions with his own qualities; he finds in the situa-< 
tions in which he places, them only opportunities to 
express what he has himself^elt or suffered; and 
yet he mixes so much probabihty in the circum- 
stances, that they are always eloquently proper. 
He does every thing, as it were, the reverse of other 
p|oets ; in the air and sea, which have been in all 
times the emUems of change and the similitudes of 
inconstancyy he has discovered the very principles 
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of peraianency. The ocean in his view, not by its 
vastness, its unfathomable depths, and its limitless 
extent, becomes an image of deity, but by it» un- 
changeable character ! 

The variety of his productions present a prodigious 
display of power. In his short career he has entitled 
himself to be ranked in the first class of the British 
poets for quantity alone. By Childe Harold, and his 
other poems of the same mood, he has extended the 
scope of feeling, made us acquainted with new trains 
of association, awakened sympathies of which few 
suspected themselves of possessing; and he has 
laid open darker recesses in the bosom than were 
previously supposed to exist. The deep and dread- 
ful caverns of remorse had long been explored; but 
he was the first to visit the bottomless pit of satiety. 
The delineation of that Promethean fortitude which 
defied conscience, as he has shown it in Manfred, is 
his greatest achievement. The .terrific fables of 
Marlowe, and of Goethe, in their respective versions 
of the legend Of Faustusc/had disclosed the utmost 
writhings which remorse, in the fiercest of its tor- 
ments, can express; but what are those Laocoon 
agonies to the sublime serenity of Manfred. In the 
power, the originality, and the genius combined, of 
that unexampled periormance, Lord Byron has placed 
himself on an equality with Milton. The Satan of 
the Paradise Lost is animated by motives, and digni- 
fied by an eternal enterprise. He hath purposes of 
infinite prospect to perform, and an immeasurable 
ambition to satisfy. Manfred hath neither purpose^ 
nor ambition, nor any desire that seeks gratification. 
He hath done a deecT which severs him from hope, 
as everlastingly as the apostacy with the angels has 
done Satan. He acknowledges no contrition to 
bespeak commiseration, he complains of no wrong 
to justify revenge, for he feels none; he despises 
sympathy, and almost glories in his p|ejrdJtion« 
' The creation of such a character is in the sub 
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limest degree of originality; to give it appropriate 
thoughts and feelings requited powers worthy of the 
conception ; and to make it susceptible of being con- 
templated as within the scope and range of human 
sympathy, places Byron above all his contemporaries 
and antecedents. Milton has described in Satan 
the greatest of human passions, supernatural attri- 
butes, directed to immortal intents, and stung with 
inextinguishable revenge ; but Satan is only a dila- 
tation of man. Manfred is loftier, and worse than 
Satan ; he has conquered punishment, having within 
himself a greater than hell can inflict. There is a 
fearful mystery in this conce{)tion ; it is only by 
solemnly questioning the spirits that lurk within the 
dark metaphors in which Manfred expresses himself, 
that the hideous secrets of the character can be con- 
jectured. 

But although in intellectual power, and in creative 
originality, Byron is entitled to stand on the highest 
pesLK of the mountain, his verse is often so harsh, 
and his lan^age so obscure, that in the power of de- 
lighting he is only a poet of the second class. He 
had all the talent and the means requisite to im- 
body his conceptions in a manner worthy of their 
might and majesty ; his treasury w-as rich in every 
thing rare and beautiful for illustration, but he pos- 
sessed not the instinct requisite to guide him in the 
selection of the things necessary to the inspiration 
of delight: — ^he could give his statue life and beauty, 
and warmth, and motion, and eloquence, but not a 
tuneful voice. ' 

Some curious metaphysicians, in their subtle cri- 
ticism, have said that Don Juan was but the bright 
side of Childe Harold, and that all its most brilliant 
imagery was similar to that of which the dark and 
the shadows were delineated in his other works. It 
may be sp. And, without question, a great similar- 
ity runs through every thing that has come from 
the poet^s. pen ; but it is a family resemblance, the 
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progeny are all like one another ; bnt where are those 
who are hke them ? I know of no anthor in prose or 
rhyme, in the English langtiage, with whom Byron eaa 
be compared, fiiitaters of his manner there will be 
often and many, but he will ever remain one of the 
few whom the world acknowledges are alike supreme, 
and yet unlike each other— epochal charaeters, who 
mark extraordinary periods in history* 

Raphael is the only man of pre-eminence whose 
career can be compared with that of Byron ; at an 
age when the genius of most men is but in the 
dawning, they had both attained their meridian of 
glory, and they both died so early, that it may be 
said they were lent to the world only to show the 
height to whidi the mind may ascend when time 
sh Jl be allowed to accomplish the full cultivation 
of such extraordinary endowments. 
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ANECDOTES OF LORD BYRON. 

Ten detached anecdotes of Lord Byron are nume- 
rous, and many of them much to his credit : those 
that are so, I am desirous to oreserve, and should 
have interwoven them in the booy of the work, could 
I have found a fitting^ place for doing so, or been 
able to have made them part and parcel of a system- 
atic narrative* 



** A yoQng lady of^oonsldembto talenui, but wbb had nerer been able 
to aiteoeed m mrning than to any profitable aoronnt, was reduced to 
great hardahipa throug h the miflfortmica of bar fkmily. The only per 
aona flron whom she could ha^e hoped for relief were abroad ; and urged 
on, more by the auflMnga of those ahe held dear, than by her own. amn- 
moned np reotrintum to wait on Lord Byron at his apartments in ue Al- 
bany, and Mrtidt his 8vba6i4[)Cion to a Tolume of poems : she had no pre- 
vious knowledge of hin^ except fWm bis works ; but flrom the boldness 
and fteling WLpressud in them, she concluded that he must be a man of 
a kind heart and amiable dispositicm. She entered the apartment witb 
diffidence, but aoon found courage to atate her request, which she did 
with simplicity and delicacy. Be listened with attention ; and when 
she had done speaking, he, as if to divert her thoughts flrom a subject 
which could not hut be painftil to her, began to converse ;mth her in 
words so fhsdnating, and tones so gentte, that she hardly perceived ho 
had been writing, until he put a alip of paper into her band, saying it 
was his subscription, and that be most heartily wished her success. 
* But,' added he, * we are both young, and the world is very censorious ; 
and so if I were to take any active part in procuring subscribers to your 
poems, I fear it would do you hhrm, rather than good.' The young lady, 
overpowered by the prudence apd delicacy of his conduct, took her leave; 
and upon opening the paper in the street, which in her agitation she had 
not previously looked at, she found it was a draft upon hia banker for fifty 
pounds.'*— 6a%ndmTf edition, 

a 

" While In the island of Oephalonia, at Metaxata, an embankment, near 
wtdch Mvwal peisoBs had been engaged dinioc* ^^ ^> '"'^ buried 
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iNMne of 'fhera alive. He warn at dinner when he heard of the aeddenC ; 
startinffjDp firom the table, he fled to the spot, accompanied by his phyat- 
cian. The labourers employed in extricating their companions soon be- 
came alarmed for themselves, and refused to go on, saying, they believed 
they had dug out all the bodies which had been covered by the rubbish. ' 
Byron endeavoured to force them to continue their exertions, but finding 
menaces in vain, he seized a spade, and began to dig most zealously ; 
when the peasantry joined hixn, and they succeeded in saving two man 
persona from certain 6mihJ*-~GaUg7umPs edUion, 

m. 

" A schoolfellow of Byron's bad a very small Shetland pony-, which 
his fiither had bought for him: they went one day to the banks of the 
Don to bathe, but having only the pony, they were obliged to follow the 
good old practice, called in Scotland, ' ride and tie ;' when they came to 
the bridge over the dark romantic stream, Byron bethought him of the 
prophecy which he has quoted in Don Juan. 

Brig o* Balgounie, black 's your wa' 
Wi' a wife's ae son and a mare's ae foal 
Doun ye shall fit* !' 

He immediately stopped his companion, wl^o was riding, and asked Irim 
if he remembered the prophecy, saying, that as they were both only sons, 
and as the pony might be ' a mare*s ae foal,* he would ride over first, be- 
cause he had only a mother to lament him, should the prophecy be Ad* 
filled by the fklling of the bridge; whereas, the other had hotb a fhther 
and a mother.** — GalignanPs edition. 

IV. 

''MThen Lord Byron was a member of the Managing (query, mis-ma- 
ttaglng) Committee of Drury-lane Theatre, Bartley was- speaking with 
him on the decay of the druna, and took occasioh to urge his Lordship to 
write a tragedy for the stage : * I cannot,' was the reply, * I do nt know 
how to make the people go on and off'in the sceneei, and know not where 
to find a fit character.' ' Take your own,' said Bartley, meaning, in the 
honesty of his heart, one of his Laras or Childe Harolds. *Mi|di 
obliged to yon,' was the reply— and exit in a huff Byron thought he 
spoke literally of his own real character." ' 

V. 

Lord Byron was very Jealoin of his title. " A friend told me, that an 
Italian apothecary having sent him one day a packet of medicines ad- 
dressed to <Mons. Byron,' this mock-heroic mistake aroused his indicna* 
tion, and he sent the physic beck, to leam better mannerB." --Leigh mait, 

VL 

** He affected to doubt whether Bhakspeare was so great a genius as 
he has been taken for. Tliere was a greater committal of himself at the 
bottom of this notion than he supposed ; and perhaps circumstSLces had 
really disenabled him firom bavlnff the proper idea of Shakspeare, though 
it could not have follen so short of the truth as he pretended. Spenser be 
eodid not read, at least he said so. I lent him a volume of the < Faorf 
Qneene,' and he said he would try to like it. Next day he brought it to 
my stady-win^w and said, <H««, Hont, here is your Sfjenser; I cao 
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Mt Me sny thing in Um/ When he fimnd Sandyrt't Otid amonc my 
books, he said, * God ! wliat an anpleamnt recolleetiou I haye of this 
book ! I met with it on my wedding-day ; I read it while I was waiting 
togoio church.' "—Ltigh Hunt. 

vn. 

** * Bave yon seen my three helmeta V he inqnired one day^ with an aL • 
between heaitation and hurry. Upon being answered in the>negative. 
he said he would show them me, and began to enter a room for that pur 
pose ; but stopped short, and put it off to another time. These thre« 
helmets he tuid got up in lionour of liis gmng to' war, and as harbingeni 
to achievement, lliey were the proper dasidcal ahape, gilt, and had hia 
motto-.' Grade Byron.' "—Leigh Hunt, 

vin. 

"His superstition was remarkable. I do not mean in the ordinary 
sense, because he was superstitious, but because it was petty and old 
womanish. He belioTed in the ill-luck of Fridays ; and was seriously 
disconcerted if any thing was to be done dn that flrightAil day of the week. 
Had he been a Rowhan, be would have started at crows, when he made 
a Jest of augurs. He used to tell a story of somebody's meethig him, 
while ia Italy, in St. JamesVstreet.''->£ei|f A HunL 

IX. 

One nlffht in the opera, while he was in Italy^ a gentleman appeared 
In one of the lower tx>xes, so like Lord Byron, that lie attracted a great 
deal of attention. I saw him myself, and was not convinced it was not 
him until I went close to the l>ox to speak to him. I afterward ascer* 
tained that the stranger belonged to the Stock Excliange.— /. G, 

X. 

On another occasion, duriqg the queen's trial, it was reported that ha 
bad arrived from abroad, and was seen entering the House of Lords. 
A ftlend of mine mentioned the circumstance to t^ afterward. " No !** 
said he, " that would liave been too much, conaidering th^ state of mat* 
tern between me and my own wife."—/. G. 

XL 

Lord Byron bald, that Hunt had no right perception of the sublimity 
•f Alpine scenery ; that ^, no moral associations in connexion with 
such scenery ; and that he called a mountain a great impostor. I shall 
quote from his visit to Italy what Bir. Bunt says himself: it is daintily 
conceived and exp resse d. ^ - 

** The Alps.— It was the first time I had seen mountains. They had 
• fine, sulky look, up aloft in the sky— HM>ld, lofty, and distant I used 
to think that mountains would impress me but little ; that by the same 
process of imagination reversed, by which a brook cau be fhnded a 
mighty river, with forests instead of verdure on its banlra, a mountain 
could be maae a mole-hill, over which we step. But one look convinced 
me to the eontrary. I found I could elevate better than I eoidd puU 
down, and I was glad of iL^—LeighHunt. 

xn. 

In one of Lord Byron's conversations with Doctor Kennedy, he said, 
Ik speaking of the liberality of the late pope, "lUke his HoUnasa very 
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madi, partienlfliiy ilnee ab order, wbldi I tmdentand be Mm Itlely 

6 Ten, that no more miradefl shall be perfiwined.'* In tpealdng of Mr. 
enry Drummond and Imd Calthorpe, he inqnirad whether the Doctor 
knew them. " No !*' was the answer ; ** except \!f report, which points 
them out as eminent Ibr their piety."— "I know them veary well,*' said 
his Lordship. ** They were not always so ; bat they are excellent men. 
Lord Calthorpe was the first who called me an Atheist, when we were 
at school ^at Harrowv for which I gaTo him as good a drubbing as ever 
he goc in his life.*'— jDr. ITemudy. 

xm. 

** Speaking of witches,* said Lord Byron to Doeto? Kennedy. ** what 
think you of the witch of Endor ? I have always thoogfat this tiie finest 
and must finished witch-scene that ever was written or conodred * 
and you will be of my opinion, if yon consider all the circumstances 
and the actors hi the case, together with the graTity, simidicity, and 
dignity of the language. It beats all the ^loat'Sceoes I ever read. Tho 
finest conception on a similar subject is that of GoSthe's devil, Mephio- 
tophiles ; and though of course you will give the priority to the fonner, 
as being taispired, yet the latter, if you know it, will iqipear to you— «t 
least it does to me— one of the finest and most sabUme speetaneBs of 
human conception.''— Z)r. Kaifudy. 

XIV. 

One evenhig Lord Byn» was with a firietid at a mosqioerade in ttis 
Argyle-rooms, a fbw nighu after Skefflngum's tragedy of The Mysts> 
rious Bride had been damned. His flriend vras d re ss e d as a nvA, viho 
had endured depredation fhnn the French in PortugaL— ** What is riw 1" 
said Skelbngton, who come tip to his Lordship, iwintisg to the mm. 
The reply vras, ^ Ths Mysterious Bride."—/. G, 

XV. 

** One of Lord Byron's honsehirid had several times invotved himsslf 
and his master in perplexity and trouble by his unrestrained attaeh- 
ment to women. In Greece this had been very annoytaig, and induced 
Lord Byron to think of a means of curing it. A young Suliote of tho 
guard was accordingly dressed up like a woman, and instructed to plfbce 
himself in the way of the amorous swain. The bait took, and after 
some communication, but rather by signs than by words, for tbe pair 
did not understand each other's language, the sham lady was caroAiUy 
conducted by the gallant to <hm of Lord Bynm'S apartments. Here tbs 
couple were surprised by an enraged Buliote, a husband provided for the 
occasion, accompanied oy half a dozen of his comrasiBS, whose prs- 
sence and threau terrified the poor lackey almost out of his senses. 
The noise of course brought Lord 'Byron to the spot to laugh at ths 
tricked serving-man, and rescue him flrom ths sdfbcts of his tenar."— 
Galignanfa edilkn. 

XVL 

<* A few days after the earthquake, which took {dace on the Slst of 
February, as we :nrere all sitting at table in the evening, vre were sod* 
denly alarmed by a noise and a shaking of the house, somewhat simUa« 
to that wliich we had experienced when the earthqualce occurred. Of 
eouise all started flram their places, and there was the same cdnflwloa 
■son tha Ibnner svoiiag, at which Byron, wlw was praoeofc looghsd 
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iBBmoderaMy : we were nsasnred by tbia, and wwa leanied tbat tba 
wbole was a metbod be bad adopted to apoit witb our tbUBJ*'^Oahg' 
nom't edition^ 

xvn. 

<*Tbe regtment, or latber brigade, we Ibrmed, can be described only a« 
Byron bimself describee it. There was a Greek tailoi; wbo bad been 
in tbe Qritiah aenrice .In tbe Ionian islands, where he bad married an 
Italian woman. Tliis lady, knowing something of the military aervice, 
petitioned Lord Byron to appoint her husband master-tailor of the 
brigade. The snggestion was useAil, and this part of her petition was 
immediately granted. At the same time, however, she solicited that she 
night be peraiitted to raise a corps of women to be placed under her 
orders to accompany the regiment. She stipulated fbr fVee quarters and 
rations for them, but rejected all claim for pay. They were to be Area 
of all encumbrances, and wera to wash, sew, cook, and otherwise pro- 
vide Ibr the men. The proposition pleased Lord Byron, and statins the 
matter to me, he aaid he hoped 1 should have no objection. I had been 
accustomed to see women accompany the Engliafa army, and I knew 
. that though sometimes an encumbrance, they were on the whole more 
beneficial than otherwise. In Greece there were many circumstances 
which would make their aervices extremely valuable, and I gave my 
consent to the measure. The tailor's wife did accordingly recruit a con- 
aiderable number of unencumbered women, of almost all nations, but 
principally Greeks, Italians, Maltese, and negresses. ' I was afttud,' 
aaid Lord Byrm^, ' when I mentioned this matter to you, you would be 
erastY and oppose it— it is the very thing. Let me see ; my corps out- 
does FalstalTs. There are English, Germans, French, Maltese, Ragu- 
aiana, Italiana, Neapolitana, Transylvanians, Russians, Suliotes, Mo- 
reotee, and weatem Greeks in^fVont, and to bring up the rear, the 
tailor'a wife and her troop. Glorious Apollo ! No ganeral >ever before 
had such an army."* — Qalignanfs edUtan. 

xvm. 

** Ixnrd Byron biad a black groom with him in Greece, an American by 
birth, to whom he was very partial. He alwaya insisted on this man'a 
calling him massa, whenever he spoke to him. On one occasion, the 
groom met witb two women of his own complexion, who had been 
alaves to tbe Turks and liberated, but had been left almost to starve 
When the Greeks had risen on their tyrant. Being of the same colour 
was a bond of sympathy between them and the groom, and he applied to 
me to give both these women quarters in the seraglio'^ I granted the ap- 
plication, and mentioned it to Lord Byron, who laughed at the gallantry 
of bis groom, and ordered that he should be brought before binfat ten 
o'clock the next day, to answer fbr his presumption in making such an 
application. At ten o'clock accordingly he attended -hia master, with 
frrat trembling and fbar, but stuttered so when he attempted to speak, 
that he could not make bimself understood. Lord Byion, endeavouring 
almost in vain to preserve hia gravity, reproved him aeverely for his pre- 
sumption. Bl^ky stuttered a thousand e^icuses, and was ready to do 
any thing to appease his massa's anger. His great yellow eyes wide 
open, he trembling firom head to ftet, his wandering and stuttering 
excuses, his visible dread, all tended to provoke laughter, and Lord Byron 
fearing hia own dignity would be hove overboard, told him to hold hia 
ItBgne and Uatan to his MBtance. 1 was oonuiuuided to anter it aa hia 
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memoraiiduiii-book, and then he pnooiineed. In a eolenn tone of vdM^ 
while blacky stood aghast, expeotioc sorae aeTere puniahment, the fill 
lowing doom : * My determination ia, that the children born of these 
black women, of which you may bNB the ftther, shall be my pitqierty, 
and I will maintain them. What say yon V ' Go— Ck>— God bless yon. 
massa, may yon live great while,^ atnttered oat the groom, and sallied 
fbrth to tell the good newa to the two diatreaaed women."— ga/tgwanfa 
tdition. 

I* The Inxnry of Lord Byron'a living, at tfaia time, in BCiaaolongU, may 
be seen flrom the following order wluch be gave his aaperintendent of 
the household for the daily expenaea of his own table. It amoonta to no 
more than one piaatre. 

Paraa, 
Bread, aponndandahalf • • - 15 

Wiiie 7 

Fiah - - • - - - - 15 
OUt«i S 

40 
*< This was hia dinner; hiabr^akfluit eonaiatad of a single cop of tea, 
without milk or adgar.'''--Clai vnon^a edition. ' 



*' It is true that Lord Byron'a high notiona of rank were in his boyisli 
days so little disguised or softened down aa to draw upon him at tfanea 
the ridicule of hia companions ; and it waa at Dolwich. I think, that 
from his frequent boaat of the superiority of an old Engliah barony over 
all the later creationa of the peerage, he got the nickname, amoiq; tlie 
boy^, of < the Old Engliah Baron.' "—Moore. 



** While Lord Byron and Mr. Peid were at Harrow together, a tyrant a 
few years older, whose name was ****** clataned a right to fhff 
little Peel, which claim (whether rightly or wrongly; I know not) Te« 
resisted. His resistance, however, was in vain :****«* notonJ^ 
subdued him, but determined to punish the refractory alave ; and pr»> 
eeeded forthwith to put his determinaticmin practice by inflicting a kind 
of bastinado on the inner fleshy side of the boy's arm, which during the 
operation was twisted round vtrith some degree of technical skill, to ren- 
der the pain more acute. While the stripes were succeeding each other, 
and poor Peel vTrithing under, (hem, Bynxi aaw and felt for the miaory 
of liis friend, and, although he knew that he vraa not atrong enoogh t» 
fl^t ****** <v^th any hope of succeaa, and that it waa dangeraoa 
even to aiq>roach him, he advanced to the scene of action, and with a 
blush of rage, tears in his eyes, and a voice trembling, between temar 
and indignation, asked very humbly if ****** « wculd be pleased 
to tell him how many atripes he meant to Inffict V ' Wl^,' returned tlia 
executioner, * you little raacal, what is that to yon V rSeeanse, if you 
please,' said Byron, holding out his arm, *■ I would take half.'"— JCeort. 

xxn. 

« la the autumn ;of 1803, ha paaaed a abort time with his mother at 
Batbt and amared raUier prautiiraly into innaorfliafayatiaaartlia 
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ptaee. At ft msiqiiende, gireii by Lidv Biddel, he appeared in tbt 
cbancter of a TorUah boy, a aor of anticipation botn in beanty 
and costume, of bis own yoong Sdem in The Bftde. On hia enter- 
tng into the boose, some person attempted to snatch the diamond 
eresoent from his turban, but was prevented by the prompt Inten^tian 
of ode of the party.''— Moored 

XXHL 

** Yon ask me to recall some anecdotes of the time we spent tofsther 
atHarrowgate, in the summer of 1806, on our r^um from college, be 
lh>m Cambridge, and I from Edinburgh : but so many years have elapaed 
since then, that I really feel myself as if recalling a distant dream. We, 
I remember, went in Lord Byron's own carriage with post-horses; and 
he sent his groom with two saddle-horses, and a beautiAiUy-fbrmed, 
very ferocious bull-mastiff, called Nelson, to meet us there. Boatswain 
went by th^ side of his valet, Frank, on the box with us. The bull-dog 
Nelson always wore a muzzle, and was occasionally sent finr into our 
private room, when the muzzle was taken off much to my annoyance, 
and he and his master amused themselves with throwing the room into 
disorder. There was always a jealous fbud between this Nelson and 
Boatswain, and whenever the latter came into the room while the former 
was there, they instantly seized each other, and then Byron, myself. 
Frank, ana all the waiters that could be (bund, were vigorously engisea 
tn parting them ; which was, in general, only effected by thrusting poker 
and tongs into the mouth of each. But one day Nelson unfortunately 
escaped out of the room without his muzzle, and, going into the stable 
yard, Atstened upon the throat of a horse, from wtUch he could not be 
disengaged. The stable-boys ran in alarm to find Frank, who, taking 
one of his Lordship's Wogdon's pistols, always kept loaded in his room, 
■hot poor Nelaim through the head,^to the great regret of Byron.*— JIbort 

XXIV. 

r 

** Hisftmdneea (brdogs, another fhncy which accompanied htan through 
UBti may be judged from the anecdotes already given in the account of hia 
expedition to Harrowgate. Of his ihvourite dog Boatswain, whom he 
has immortalized in verae, and by whose side it was once his a^demn 
poxpoae to be buried, some traits are told, indicative not only of inteUi- 
genee, but of a generosity of enirit, which might well win for him the 
aJKs^tiona of such a master aa Byron. One of these I shall endeavour to 
relate, as neariy as possible as it was told to me. Mrs. Byron had a fixs* 
terrier called Gilpin, with whom her son's dog Boatswain was perpetn- 
ally at war, taking every opportunity of attacking and worrying him so 
violently, that it was very much apprehended he would kill the animal. 
Mrs. Bynm, therelbre. sent off her terrier to a tenant atNewstead, and 
on the depeurtuie of Lord Byron tar Cambridga, his friend Boatswain, 
^th (wo other dojps was intrusted to the care of a servant till his r^ 
tank. One morning the servant waa much alarmed by the disappear^ 
•noe of Boatswain, and throughout the whole of the day he could hear 
BO tidinaa of him. At last, towards evening, the stray dog arrived, ac- 
companied by Gilpin, vrhofn he led immediately to the kitchen firo, 
liek^Qg him, and lavlidiing upon him every poeidble demonstration of 
joy. The fhct waa, he had been all the way to Newstead to fetch him, 
and having now established his former fiie under the jDof onoe more, 
ftgMd to pcriioay wall with him avar after, thatheavfliprafeaatedliiiB 
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against the iasnlts of othardoga (a task which tha quarrelsonieneas of 
the little terrier rendered no sinecure) ; and if be but heard Gilpin'b voioe 
in distress,, would fly instantly to hisresoae.''--3foore. 

XXV. 

** Of his charity and kind-hrartedness, he left behind him at Soath- 
well, as indeed at every place thronghoat life where be resided any 
time, the most cordial recollections. * He never/ says a person who 
knew bim intimately at this period, ' met with objects of distress with- 
out aflbrding them saccoor.' Among many little traits of this nature, 
which his firiends delight to tell, I select the following, less as a proof of 
his generosity, than f^rom the interest which the simple incident itself, as 
connected with the name of Byron, presents. While yet a schoolboy, 
h? happened to be in a bookseUer's shop at Southwell when a poor wo- 
man came in to purchase a Bible. The price she was told by the shop 
man was eight shillings. ' Ab^ dear sir !' she exclaimed, ' I cannot pay 
such a price : I did not think it would cost half the money.' The w< 
man was then, with a look of disappointment, going away, when young 
Cyron called her back, and made her a present of the Bible."— ilfoore. 

XXVI. 

*< In his attention to his person and dress, to the becoming arrangW' 
ment of his hair, and io whatever might best show off the beauty witb 
which nature had gifted Mm, he manifested, even thus early, his anxiety 
to make himself pleasing to that sex who were, from first to last, the 
ruling stars of his destiny The fear of becoming what he was naturally 
inclined to be, enormously fbt, had induced him tram \ua first entrance 
at Cambridge, to adopt, for the purpose of reducing himself, a system of 
violent exercise and abstinence, together with the frequent use of warm 
baths. But the Imbittering circuinstance of his life<-«tbat which haunted 
bim like a curse, amid the buoyancy of youth, and the anticipations of 
tame and pleasure — was, strange to say, the trifling deformity of his 
foot. By that one slight blemish (as, in his moments of melancholy, 
1m psrscuuled himself), all the blessings that nature had showered upon 
him were counterbalanced. His reverend friend, -Mr. Becher, finding 
him one day unusually dejeeted, endeavoured to cheer and rouse him^ 
by representing, in their brightest colours, all the various advantages 
with which Providence had endowed him; and among the greatest, 
that of * a mind which placed him above the rest of mankind.' * Ah, my 
dear friend,* said Byron, mournfVilly, ' if this (laying his hand on his 
Ibreheaul) places me above the rest of mankind, thiu (pointing to his fbot) 
places ma fkr, fkr below them.' "— JIfoore. 

xxva ' 

«Hifl oeming of age, in 1909, was celebrated at Newqtead by such 
Ibstivities as his narrow means and society could fhmish. .Besides the 
ritual roasting of an ox, there was a ball, it seems, given on the occasion, 
ef which the only particular I could collect fhrni the old domestic who 
mentioned it was, that Mr. Hanson, the agent of her lord, was among 
the dancers. Of Lord Byron's own method of commemorating the day 
I find the following curious record in a letter written fh>m Genoa in 
1823. ' Did I ever tell you that the day I came of age I dined on eggs 
and bacon and a bottle of ale ? For once in a way they are my fhvourito 
dish and drinkable; but, as neither of them agree with me, £ never uaa 
llMiB baton great jubi l s c a -o n es in fow or flw year* at 8O.^»-lC0on. 
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xxvin. 

** At Smyrna Lord Byron took up his residence in the honie of the 
eoQsicQ-general, and remained there, with the exception of two or three 
days, employed in a visit to the ruins of Ephe8us,till the 11th of April. 
It was daring this time, as appears from a memorandum of his own, 
that the first two cantos of Childe Harold, which he had begun ttra 
months before at Joannina, were completed. The memorandum alluded 
to, which i find prefixed to his origmal manuscript of the poem, is as 
Ibllows : 

*' Byron, Joannina in Albania, begun Oct. 31, 1809; c(mcladed Canto 
9d, Smyrna, March 28, 1810. BYRON."— Jfoore. 

XXDL 

<* In the last edition of M. Disraeli's work on ' the literary character,* 
tbat gentleman has given some curious marginal notes, which he found 
written by Lord Byron in a copy of this work that belonged to him. 
Among them is the following enumeration of the writers ttatf besides 
Rycaut, have drawn his attention so early to the east : 

" ' Knoliee, Cantemir, De Tott, Lady M. W. Montague, Hawkinti 
translation finom Mignot's History of the Turks, the Arabian Nights, all 
travels, or histories, or books upon the east I could meet with, I haJd 
read, as well as Rycaut, before I was ten years old. I think the Arabian 
Nights first. After these I preferred the histo|^ of naval actions, Don 
Quixote, and Smollett's novels, particularly Roderick Random : and I 
was passionate for the Roman history. When a boy, I could never 
bear to read any poetry without disgust and reluctance.' "— ifoore. 

XXX, 

" During Lord Byron's administration, a ballet was invented by the 
elder Byrne, in which Miss Smith (since Mrs. Oscar Byrne) had a pas 
»e*U. This the lady wished to remove to a later period in the Imllet. 
ntehallet-master reAised,'and the lady swore she would not dance in 
it at all. The music incidental to the dance began to play, and the lady 
walked ofiTthe stage. Both parties flounced into the green-room, to lay 
the case before Lord Byron, who happened to be the only person in 
that apartment. Tbe noble committee-man made an award in fovour 
of Miss Sipith, and b^h complainants rushed angrily out of the room 
at the instant of my entering it. * If you had come a minute sooner,' 
said Lord Byron, * you would have heard a curious matter decided on by 
me : a question of dandug ! by me,' added he, looking down at the lame 
limb, ^ whom nature,, from mv birth, has prohibited from taking a sin- 
gle step.' His countenance fell after he had uttered this, as if he had 
said too much ; and for a moment thwe was an embarrassing silence 
on both sides."— ilfoore. 

XXXI. 

Tbe following account of.Lord Byron, at Milan, before he fixed his re- 
sidence at Venice, is interesting. It is extracted from " The Foreign 
Literary Gazette," a periodical work which was prematurely abandoned, 
and is 'translated from the French of M. Stendhal, a gentleman <^ 
literary celebrity in France^ but whose works are not much known in 
this country. 

" In 1817, a few young people met every evening at the Theatre de 

, te Scala, at Milan, in the box of Monsignor Ludovic de Br6me, formerly 

ihiflf alnoDer of the ez-Ung of Ital}'. This Italian custom, not geiM- 
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rally lUlowed in France, banished all oeremony. The aJectatkn that 
ehilla the atmosphere of a'French saloon in unknown in the society of 
Bfilan. How is it jMMsible that such a jsentintent can find a place 
among individuals in Uie habit of seeing each other above three hon« 
dred times in the course of a twelvemonth? One evening, a stranger 
made his appearance in Monsignor de BrAme^ box. He was young, of 
middling stature, and with remarkably fine eyoB. As he advanced, we 
observed that; he limped a little. ' Gentlemen,* said' Monsignor de 
Br#me, ' this is Lord Byron.* We were afterward presented to his 
Lordship, the whole scene passing with as much ceremonious gravity, 
as if our introducer had been De Brume's grandfhther in d^ of yore, 
ambassador fVom the Duke of Savoy to the court of Louis XIV. Aware 
of the character of the English, who generally avoid such as appear >to 
court their society, we cautiously abstained flrom convening with, or 
even looking at, Lord Byron. The' latter had been informed, that in ths 
course of the evening he would probably be introduced to a stranger 
who had performed the celebrated campaign of Moscow, which still 
possessed the charm of novelty, as at that^time we had not been sjpoiled 
by any romances on the subject. A fine-lbokiog man, with a military 
appearance, happening to be of our party, his L<)rdship naturally con- 
cluded that he was the hero ; and accordingly, in addressing him, re- 
laxed considerably from the natural coldness of his manner. The next 
day, however, Bynm was undeceived. Changing his battery, he did- 
me the honour to address me on the subject of ^usina. I Idollced Na- 
poleon, and replied to his Lordship as T should have done to tf member at 
the le^ative assembly who had exiled the ex-emperor to St. Helena. 
I subwquently discovered, that Lord Byren was at once enthusiastto 
in Avour of Nap(rieon. and jealons of his fame. He used to say, * Na- 

etleon and myself are the only individuals who sign our name^ with 
e initials N. B.' (Noel Byron.) My determination to be cold oflbrs 
some explanation for the marked kindness with which, at the 6nd of 
ft few days. Lord Byron did me the ftvour to regard me. Our friends 
in the box imagined, that the discussion which had taken place, and 
which, though polite and respectAil on my part, had been rather warm, 
would prevent all flirther intimacy between us. They were mistakeiL 
The next evening, his Lordship took me by the arm, and walked with 
me for an.hour in the saloon of the Theatre de la Scala. I was gratified 
with his politeness, for which, at the bottom, I was indebted to his (to- 
sire of oonvereing vnth an eye-witness on the subject of the Russian 
campaign. He even closely cross-questioned me on this point. How- 
ever, a second reading of Childe Harold made amends for all. His pro- 
gress in the go6d graces of my Italian friends, who met every eventaig 
ni Monsignor de Brftmti's box, was not very rapid. I must ocmfess, 
that his Ix>rdship, one evening, broached rather a whimsical idea — ^that, 
in a discussion which had just beeii started, his title added weight to 
his opinion. On that oc^sion, De Br^me retorted with the well-known 
•necdote of Marahal de Castries, who, shocked at the deltavnce once 

Eiid to D*Alemben's judgment, exclaimed, * A pretty reasoner, truly ! a 
Uow not worth three thousand flrancs a-year " On another evening, 
lA>rd Byron aflbrded an opening to ridicule, bv the warmth with which . j 

he denied all resemblance between his own enaracter and that of Jean j 

Jaques Rousseau, to whom he had been compared. His principal ob> ^ 

faction to the comparison, though he would not acknowledge the ftet, 
was, that Rousseau had been a sei^rant, and the son of a watchmaker. 
We could not avoid a hearty laugh, when, at the conclusion of the ar> 
gunettt, ^nm nquMted from De Brteoe, who was allied to this al(kt 
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nobility of Turinf tome infl>nnat!Qi( ralatiye to fSie fltmily of €kmm, in 
'Whom Mrvice Jean Jaqnea had actually lived.— <See Lu Cvnffnxma., 
Lord Byron always entertained a great horror of oorpuloncy. HiS'' anti- 
pathy to a flill habit of body miffht be called a fixed idea. M. Polidori, 
a young phyaidon who travelled with liim, assured; us, that his Lord* 
ship^B mother was of low stature and extremely fat. During at least a 
third part of the day, Byron was a dandy, expressed a constant dread 
of augmenting the bulk of his outward man, concealed his right foot as 
much as possible, and endeavoured to render himself agreeable in 
female society. EDs vanity, however, frequently induced him to lose 
flight of tlie end, in his attention to the means. Love was sacrificed ;-' 
ah afiair of the heart would have interfered with his daily exercise on 
horseback. At Milan and Venice, his fine eyes, his handsome horses, 
and his fhme gained him the smiles of several y&ung, noblsL and lovely 
females, one <^ whom, in particular, performed a' journey of more than 
a hundred miles fbr the pleasuraof being present at a masked ball to 
which his Lordship was invited. Byron waa apprized of the circum- 
stance, but, either fVom haiuXewt or shyness, -declined an introduction. 
* Your poete are perfect clowns,* cried the feir one, as she indignantly 
quitted the ball-room. Had Byron succeeded in his pretensions to be 
tiiought the finest man in England, and had his claims to the feshion- 
able supremacy been at the same time disputed, he would still have 
been unsatisfied. In his moments of dandyism, he always pronounced 
the name of Bmmmel with a mingled emotion of respect and jealousy. 
When lus personal attractions were not the subject of his considera- 
tion,- hia noble birth was uppermost in his thoughts. At Milan we often 
purposely discussed in his presence the question, ' if Henry IV. could 
justly pretend to the attribute of clemency, after having ordered his oM 
companion, the Puke de Buon, to be beheaded? * Napoleon would have 
acted differently,' was his T.ordship's constant reply. It was ludicrous 
to observe his respect ymvering undecided between acquired distinction 
and his own nobility, which he considered fer above that of the Duke 
de Biron. When the pride of birth and personal vanity no longer 
nsurped undue sway over his mind, he again became the sublime poet 
and the man of sense. Never, after the example of Madame de StaCl, 
did he indulge in the childish vanity of * turning a phrase.' When lite- 
lary subjecte were introduced, Byron was exactly the reverse of an actf 
demician ; his thoughts flowed vnth greater rapidity than his words, 
and his expressions were free fh>m all affectation or studied grace. To- 
wards midnight, particularly when the music of the opera had produced 
an impression on his fbelings, instead of describing them with a view 
to effect, he yielded naturally to his emotions, as though he had all his 
life been an inhabitant of the south.** 

After quoting a passage fcom Moore*s recentiy-published life of ByroiL 
in which the poet obscurely alludes to his remorse for frame unexpliiined 
crime, real or imaginary, Mr. Stendhal thus proceeds : 

'' Is.it possible that Byron might have had some guilty stain upon Us 
conscience, similar to that which wrecked Othello's fame 1 Bucb a ques-^ 
tion can no longer be injurious but to him who has given it birth. It 
must be admitted, that -during nearly a third of the thne we passed in 
the poet's society, he appeared to us like one labouring under an access 
sf fblly, often approaching to madness. ' Can it be,* have we sometimes 
exclaimed, ' that in a phrensy of pride or jealousy he has shortened tta» 
dsT* of some fhir Grecian slave, fhithless to her vows of love V Be this 
ss tt may, a great mm once known may be aaid to have opened an as 
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Mnnt wlUi poflterlty. irHyron fivftd the pttt oroUwllo, himdnds of 
vitiMnes will be (band to bear testimony to the damning deed ; and 
■oooer or later posterity will learn Whether his remorse was (bonded 
in gnilt, or in the affbctation ofwhieh he has so fireqtkently been accosed. 
After all, is it not possible that his eonscience might ha^e exaggerated 

some yonth All error ! One evening, among others, the eonyer* 

sation tamed upon a handsome Afilanese fbmale, who had eagerly de- 
sired to Tenture her rarson In single combat with a lover by whom she 
had been abandoned : the dispumlon afterward changed to the storr 
of a prince who in cold blood had murdered his mistress ft»r an act cl 
infidelity. Byron was instantly silent, endearoared to restrain his fM> 
ings, but, unequal to the efibrt, soon afterward tndiflfnantly quitted tbt 
box. His indignation on tlus occasion was evidentfy directed against 
the subject of the anecdote, and in our eyes absolved himself fttHn the 
suspicion of a similar oflfence. Whatever might be the crime of which 
Byron amMirentlv stood self-accused, I niay compare it to the robbery of 
a piece of riband, c<Nmmitted by Jean Jaques Rousseau during his stay 
at Turin. After the lapse of a f^w weeks, Byron seemed to have ac- 
quired a taste Ibr the society of Milan. When the performances fbr the 
evening were over, we frequently stopped at the door of the theat^ to 
ei\joy the sight of the beauties who passed us in review. Perhaps fbw 
cities could boast such an assemblage of lovely women as that which 
chance had collected at Milan in 1817. Many of them had flattered 
themselves with the idea that Byron vrould seel an introduction ; but, 
whether tmm pride, timidity, or a remnant of. dAidyism, which induced 
htm to do exactly the contrary of what was expected, he invariably de- 
clined that honour. He seemed to pnta a conversation on poetiofd at 
philosophical subjects. At the theatre, our discussimis were ftequentfy 
so energetical as to rouse the indignation of the pit. One evening, in the 
middle of a philosophical argument on the principle of uHlityf Silvie 
Pellico, a delightfVil poet, who has since died in an Austrian prison, came 
in breathless haste to apprize Lord Byron, that hisftlend and physician, 
Polidori, had been arrested. We instantly ran to the goard-hoose. It 
turned out, that Polidori had ftmeied hinufelf incommoded in the pit by 
the ftir cap of the officer on guard, and had requested him to take it off, 
alleging that it impeded his view of the stage. The poet Monti had ae- 
companied us, and, to the number of fifteen or twenty, we surrounded 
the prisoner. Every one spoke at once; Polidori was beside himself 
with passion, and his Ihce red as a burning coal. Byron, though he too 
was m a violent rage, was, on the contrary, pale as ashes. His patrt- 
cian blood boiled ss he reflected on the slight consideration in which he 
was held. I have little doubt but at that moment he regretted the wall of 
separation which he had reared between himself and the ultra party. At 
all events,'the Austrian ofllcer spied the leaven of sediticm in our coun- 
tenances, and. if he was versed in history, probably thought of .the 
insurrection of Genoa; In 1740. He ran flx>m the guard-house to call his 
men, who seized their arms that had been piled on the outside. Monti's 
idea was excellent ; * ForHamo tutti ; restino solamente i titolati.** 
De Br^me remained, with the Marquis de Sartirana, his brother. Count 
ConflUonieri, and Lord Byron. These gentlemen having written th^ 
names and titles, the list was handed to the- ofBjcer on guard, who in- 
stantly forgot the insult ofibred to his fhrcap, and allowed Polidoort to 
leave the guard-bouse. In the evening, however, the doctor received an 

* Let us all go out : let those only remain who are titled personages. 
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060tttifBt BmnvrttbiB iwi0My*jRQW ttDnnL Vmnintf wMi i^i^ In 
tnnth ttm ht woold ou* dtj ntoni and beMow mamuicastigttioii oa 
ilM governor wtto trailed Mm -wicliMlltttotMpect HedldnoiTetimi; 
tad two yecri iHerward a bottle of pnuale add terririnatedhiBcaroar; 
•M-at'leaai. #10 dtcftur. The morning after FoUdtni'a departure. Byfon, 
In a UU-M^ with me^ eomplaiDed Utterly of peraecntion. Bo little 
waa I aoqitainted with i iUelaht to nae Monti*a ezpraaalon, that in the 
iimpUcity of ray heart I gave hia Lordahip the following coonael : * Beal- 
laa,' aald % * foar or flve hnndred thooaand franca; twa ot three oodil- 
ieatiai frienda will eircnlaie the report of yoor death, and beatow on a 
log of wood the honofora of Chriatian borial in aome anng ratind apo^— 
the kdand of Elba^ anppoae. An authentic aeoomit of yoor deeeoae 
Mudl be forwarded to England; meanwhile, wider the name of Smith 
l»r Wood, yott may live eomfortaUy and quietly at Lima. When,inpro- 
ceaa of time, Mr. Smith or Mr. Wood becomea a ymerable gray-headad 
Md getttianoan, he may e'ven retam to Enrt^, andpnrehaae from a Bi^ 
tnan or Farjiaian bookaeller, a aet of Cbilde Harold, or Lara, thirtieth 
Mditkm. With no^ and anaotationa. Moreover, when Mr. Smith or Bfr. 
Wood ttreatty about to make hia exit from thla 1^,116 may, if he pleaaea, 
«nJoy one bright ori^^nal moment: thnamayhe aay— Lord Byron, who 
for thirty jeStu haa been nombered with the dead, even now lingei^ 
onthtaafoedf atertalty:— lamttieman: Oe aoeie^ of my coantrymai 
appearedto meao inalpid, that I quitted them in diaanat.' * My couein, who 
la hdr to my tifie, owea yon an inflnitv of thanka,' oddly replied Lord 
Byron. I repie a aed the rqMutee wMch hovered on my lipa. Bynm had 
ft defoM in oommoQ with all the apoiled children of fortmie. Heeheriehed 
in Ma boaom two contradictory melinationa. He wiahed to be received 
aa a man of rank, and adndred aa a brilltent poet. The Elena of Mayer 
waa at that time the perfonnance moat in vogne at Milan. The pnblio 
Mtioatly endured two miaerable acta, for the pleaatire of bearing a an- 
Dlime »eateto in the third. One day, whim it waa aoog with more then 
mdinary power,I waa atmck with the ezmesaion of Byron'a eyea. Never 
had I aeen any thing ao enthnaiaatic. internally. I made a vow that 
Inaver wooda of my own free accord aadden a niirit ao nobte. In tha 
ovening: I recollect that aome (me alioded to the iUlowinff aingolar i 
naC of Taaso, in wUch the poet nudna a boaat of incrediwty 

' Odi, FlUlycfae tuona . . . * 
hh oho onrar dobbiam che ftooia Giovet 
^todiam aoi qni. a'egii d tmrbato in dela 
Teaaa in volgo i aooi tnoini . < . . 
pera il maado, e lovini ! a me non eaia 
fia non di qnd obe pid piaoe e dilett^^ 
QMy ae teiza aui lem aanor IW.> 

£teax'aCthoo,PhyUia1 itfhuideni! 
But what are Jove'a acta tonal 

Ifetuaa^joyonraelveaheTaj ifhebatitfobladl&hiaheavM ' 
Vulgar qarita may dread fate thmdarl 
LaltttaworidperiahaadftUiaxaiBa; leave not, 
Bzeept for bar whopiaaaea BM beat ; 
For if dual I aball be, doat I waa. 

***ThoaavaiBaa,> aaid Bhrrai»< were written mider ttia iaftuoeaar 
aplea»'*Aoihing mora. AbeUaf inthaSapmaaBetaigwaaaaabaolBta 

Eb 
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BBoeMUy ftf JbibUnkK and wmn Imagliiiitlnn of TmtOk B 
■Ides, too mudk of a Flakmist to connect together the links of a dUrientt 
argunent. When he composed that sonnet, he felt the inqpiratkm of 
his genius, and prohably wanted a morsel of bread and a nustress.' The 
bouse in which Laid Byron resided was situated at the flvthereiztremity 
of a solitary quarter, at the distance of half a league from the Tbeativ 
de la Seals. The streets of Milan were at that time much infested with 
fobbera during the night. Some of us, forgetting time and space In tbo 
^arm of the poet's couTersation, generally accompanied him to his own 
door, and on our return, at two o'clock in the morning, were obliged to 
pass through a multitude of intricate, suspicious-looking strwts. This 
eircumstanoe gave an additjonal air of rMuance to the noUe hard** 
retreat. For my part, I often wondered (hat he escaped being^ laid under 
oontribution. Had it been otherwise, with |iis feelings and ideas, ha 
would undoubtedly have felt peculiarly mortified. The flust Is, that tha 
practical jokes pl^ed off by the knights of the road were frequently oC' 
the most ludicrous description— «t least to all but the sufferers. Tba 
weather was cold, and the pedestiian, snugly eniral(^>ed in his doak. 
was often attacked by some dexterous thief, who, gliding gently bdiinft 
him, passed a hoop over his head down to his ribows, and thus fettered 
the Tictim, whom he afterward pillaged at his leisure. Polidori informed 
us that Byron often composed a hundred Terses in the course of tha 
morning. On his return from the theatre in the eTenina, still under tha 
charm of the music to which he had listened, he wouldf take up his pa- 
pers, and reduce his hundred verses to fiye-andrtwenty or thirty. Whea 
he had in this manner put together fbur or five hundred, he sent tha 
whole to Murray, his publisher, in London. He often sat up all night, 
In the ardour of composition, and drank a sort of grog nmide of h(d- 
lands and watOT— a beyerage in which he indulged rtoher coptoualy 
wlini his Muse was coy. But, generally speaking, he was not addicted 
to excessive drinking, though he has accused himself of that vice. TO 
restrain the circumference of his person within proper limits, he fto- 
quently went without a dinner, or, at most, dined on a little bread uid 
a sf^Itary dish of vegetables. This frugal meal cost but a franc or 
two; and on such occasions Byron used, with much apparent compla- 
c^ncyj to accuse himself of avarice. His ex|reme sensibility to the diarma 
of music ma^ partly be attributed to the chagrin occasioned by his do- 
mestic misfortunes. Music caused his tears to flow in abundance, and 
thtts softened the asperity of his suffering. Ifis feelings, however, on 
this subject, were those of a dibutante. When he had hrard a new 
opera for upwards of a tWelvemonth, he was often enraptured with m 
composition which had previously afllnded Um little pleasure, or whicli 
he had even severely criticised. I never observed Byron in a more da- 
lightflil or unaffected vein of jjayety than on the day yHbeam made an 
excursion about two miles from Milan, to visit 4he celebrated echo of la 
StmonettOf which repeats the report of a pistol-shot th^ <nr ftrty 
times. By way of contrast, the next day. at a grand dinner given bjr 
Monsignor de Br^me, his appearance vras lowering as that of Talma In 
liie putof Nero, BVron arrived late, and vras obliged to cross a spa- 
cious saloon, in which every eye was fixed on .him and his dub not. 
Far from bebag the indifferent or phlegmatle personage, wrbo alone caa 
jday the dandy to perfection, Byron was unceasingly tyrannlied by sono 
rubng passion, when not under the iiduenoe of uoUsr fldUngs. ho 
was tormented by an nbsuxd vanity, which urged him to pretend to 
svwy thing. Sntliis gvntns onse awakoied his fliults were shaken off 
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■i •'ganncBt tliatlMNil4 tin?* ineommoded the tt^t ofUsimagtaatior 
tbe poet Mwred beyoikd Um canflnes of eartb, and mtieA Ids lieareni 
■kmg with bim. Never aball I fonet the sublime poem whicb hs cont 
posed one evening on the sul^eet orCaatniccio-Castntcani^ the Napoleon 
of the middle age. Byroo bad one Ibillng in common with all poet»— 
an extreme seqiribillty to praise or censure, especially when coming from 
a brother bard. He seemed not to be aware, that Judgments of this 
nature are generally dictated by a spirit of aHMatiwi, and that the uKMt 
Avonrable can only be termed certiflcates of resemblance. I must not 
omit to notice the astonishing effect prodnced on Lord Byron by the 
▼lew of a fine painting of Daniel Crespi. The subject was taken from ** 
tUt well-known story of a monk snppowd to have died in the odour of 
sanctity ; «nd who, while his brethren were chanting the service of the 
dead aronnd his bier in the church at midnight, was said to have sud- 
denly lifted the ftmeral pall, and quitted his coffin, exclaiming, **Justo 
judzcio Dei damnahts nan ? We were unable to wrest Byron from the 
eonten^ation of this picture, which produced on his mind a sensation 
amounang to horror. To inmilge his humour on this point, vre mounted 
our horses in silence, and rode slowly towards a monastery at a little 
distance, where he shortly afterward overtook us. Byron turned up 
his lips with an incredulous sneer when he heard, finr the first time, that 
fhere are ten Italian dialects Instead of one; and that among the 
whole population of Italy, only the inhabitants of Rome, Sienna, and 
Florence qpeak the language as it is written. Silvio Pellico once said 
to htm, ' The most del^htral of the ten or twelve Italian dialects, un- 
Imown beyond the Alps, is the Venetian. The Venetians are the French 
of Italy.* *They have, then, some comic poet living r—*Tes,' replied 
Pellieo ; * a charming poet ; but as his comedies are not allowed to be 
porfinrmed, he composes them under the fbrm of satires. The name of 
this deligbtfril poet is Buratti; and every six months, by the governor's 
orders, he pays a visit to one of the prisons of Venice.' Isx my opinion, 
(his conversation with Silvio Pellico gave the tone to Byron's subsequent 
poetical career. He eagerly demanded the name of the bookseller who 
mdd M. Buratti's works ; and as he was accustomed to the expression of 
inianese bluntness, the question excited a hearty laugh at his expense. 
He was soon infinrmed, that if BUratti wished to^pass his whole life in 
prison, the appearance of his works in print would Infallibly lead to the 
gratification ofbis desires ; and besides, where could the printer be found 
murdy enough to run his share of tiie risk ? An incomplete manuscript 
of Buratti cost ftom three to four sequins. The next day the charming 
Comtessina N. was kind enough to lend her collection to one of our party. 
Bymi, who imagined himself an adept in the language of Dante and 
Ariosto, was at first rather puzzled by Buratti's manuscripts. We read 
over with htan some of Goldonf s comedies, which enabled him at last 
to comprehend Buratti's satires. One of our Italian flriends was eyen 
Immoral enough to lend him a copy of Bafib's sonnets. What a crime 
thla had been in the eyes of Southey{ What a pity^he was not, at an 
earlier period, made a(iquainted with the atrocious deed ! I persist in 
thinking, that for the composition of Beppo, and subsequently of Don 
Juan, i^ron was indebted to the reading of Buratti's poetry. Venice Is 
a distinct wortd, of which the gloomy society of the rest of Europe can 
Ibrm no oraioeption : care is there a subject of mockery. The poetry of 
Burattijalwa^ excites a sensation of enthustastic delight in the breasts 
«f the Venetian populace. Never, in my presence, did black and white 
•piheVeiieCiaiuithspMlvtfa say.pitBduoeaairoUareflbct. H0n,hoiv 
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ttUtrfnm lUtekert Lord Byrmftt VaUt^ to Dr, JPeimtig, 

" LaanttOi Zwte, May 19^ IBHf 
''Honoured Sir, 

**! am extremely 0bnry I have not had it in my power to answer tto' 
Und letter with which yon haye honoured me, before (hia ; being'so vary 
miwell, and ao much hurt at the aevere loss of my much-esteemed ana 
erer-to-be-lamented lord and master. You wish me, air, to giTe yoi| 
some information in respect to^my Lord's manner and mode of life alter 
his departure fh>m Cephalonia, which, I am Tery happy to say, was thq^ 
of a good Christian; and one who fears and senres God, in doin^ all the 
Mod that lay in his power, and aydding all evil. And his chanty was 
always without bounds) for his kind and generoos heart could not tm 
nor hear of misery, without a deep sigli, and striving in which wi^y ha 
could serve and soften misery, by his liberal hand, m the mosteffiictiial 
manner. Were I to mention one-hundredth part of the most generous 
acts of charity, it would fill a volume. And, in regard to religion^ I 
have every reason to think the world has been much to blame in Jm- 
Ing too rashly on this most serious and important subject; for, in the 
course of my long services, more than twenty years, I have always, on 
account of the situation which I have held, been near to his Lordship's 
l»erson : and, by these means, have it in my power to speidE to' fects 
which I have many times witnessed, and oonversationp which I havs 
bad on the subject of religion. My Ixurd has more than onoe naked ms 
my opinion on his Lordship's life, whether I thought him as r»« 
presented in some of the daily papers, as one devind of religio% 
ftc. &c.— words too base to mention. My Lord, moreover, said, 
Fletcher, I know you are what, at least, they call a Christian : do yoU 
ftink me exactly what they say of me ? I said, * I do not, for I have ton 
fist reasons to believe otherwise.' My Lord went on, on this subject* 
flying, * I suppose, because I do not go to the church, I cannot any 
Jbnger be a Christian : but (be said) moreover, a man muk be a great 
beast who cannot be a good Christian without being a,lways in ths 
church. I flatter myself f am not inferior in regard to my duty to many 
of them ; for if I can do no good, I do no harm, which I am sorryto say 
of all churchmen.' At another time, I remember it vrell, being a Friday, 
1 at the moment not remembering it, said to my Lord, * Will yoti have « 
■ne plate of beccaflcas 1' My Lord, half in anger, replied, * Is not this 
Friday ? how could you be so extremely lost to your duty to make such 
srequest to me !' At the same time saying, 'A man that can so much 
forget a duty as a Christian, who cannot, fat one day in seven, forhi4 
himself of these laxnries, is no linger worthy to be <^led a Christian*' 
And I can truly say, for the laat eight years and upwards, his Lordship 
always left that day apart for a day of abstinence ; . and many minre ana 
more ftvourable proofe of a reliaious mind, than I have mentioned, 
which hereafter, if I flnd it requisite to the memory of my Lord, I sbaU 
cuidoubtedly explain to you. Tou, sir, are aware, that my Lord was rather 
s man to be wondered at, in regard to some paasages in the Holy Scrip* 
tures, which his Lordship did not only mention with oonAdenoe, biit 
even told you in what chapter and what verse you would find such and 
such things, which I recollect filled you with won^ at the tims aiw 
withsatisfection. 
"I remember, evenso long backaa whenUs Iioidshtp wasatVffdst 
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WBf Bul eiraiiiistsiicM inidcih nnut noiow vtvtf doubt, ov^en at tlM 
moment when my Lord wm more gay than at any time after. In the 
jear 1817, I have seen my Lmrd repeatedlyi on meeting or paeeing any 
religiooa cemnoniefl whieh^the Bcmian Cttholiefi ha^e in their frequent 
proceadona, while at Nivia, near Venice, diamoinnt hia horae and fUl on 
nia kneea, and remain in that poatme tUl the piroeeBalrai had paaaed: 
and one of hia Lordaliip% grooma, who waa baekwarda in following the 
azample of hia Lordalup, my Lord gare a -violent reproof to. The man. 
In his defisnee, aaid, *I am no Gatbolie, and dv tliia meana thoogfat I 
ovight not to follow any of their waya.' Bfy Lord anawered Tory 
•harply upon the subject, aaylng , * Nor am I a C«thoUc, but a Christian ; 
which I ahonld not be, were I to make the aame objectiona which yon 
make ; for all religiona are good, when properly attended to^ without 
making it a mask to cover villany, which I am tally peraoaded la too 
often ue case.' ^th reapect to my Lord*a late paMlcadona which yon 
mention, I am fUUy perauaded, when thay come to be more f\ally ex- 
amined, the paaaagea which haye been ao much condemned, may prore 
aomecmng daitc ;^ but I am Ailly persuaded you are aware how much tlie 
public mind haa been deceived in the true atate of my lamented master. 
A greater IHend to Chriatianity oould not exist, I am fVilIy convinced ; 
In his daily condt^ct, not only making the Bible hia first companion in 
the morning, but, in regard to wliatever religion a man might be v€, 
whether Protestant, Catholic, Friar, or Monk, or any other reUrion, 
«very priest, of whatever order, if in distress, waa alwaya most ilbe- 
nlly rewarded, and with larger sums than any one who waa not a 
minister of the Gospel, I think, would give. ( think every thing corn- 
bined together must prove, not only to you, rir, but to the public at 
hirgf , that my Lord waa not only a Chriatian, but a good Christian. 
How many tlmea haa my Lord aaid to me, * Never jud^e a man by his 
elochea, nor by hia g<^ to church, being a good Chriatian. I auppose 
you have heard that aome people in England aay that I am no Chris- 
tian V I aaid, * Tea, I have certainly heard auch thinga by aome publie 
wjnta, but I am Ailly convinced of their fUaehood.' My Lord said, * I 
Know I do not go to church, like many of my accusera ; but I have my 
hopes I am not leas a Chriatian than they, for God examinee the itiward 

Sirt of the man, not outward appearances.' Sir, in answer to your 
quiries, I too well knoW your character aa a true Chriatian and a gen- 
tteman, to reftiae giving you any fluther taiformatieh respecting what 
you aaked of me. In uie first place, I have aeen my Lord frequently 
read your books ; and, moreover, I have mora than oaee heard my Lord 
speak in the higheat terms of, and receive yott iu the moat friendly 
manner possible, whenever you could make it convenient to come to 
Metaxata; and with regard to the Bible,! think I only may refor to you, 
air, Ikow much hia Lordship must have atudied it, by being able to refer 
to almost any passage in Scripture, and with what accuracy to mention 
even the chapter and verse in any part of the Scripture. Now, had my 
Lord not b^ a Chriatian, thia book would moat naturally have been 
thrown aside, and of course he would have been ignorant of as many 
flne paasacea which I have heard him repeat at intervale, when in the 
midat of hia laat and fktal illneaa. I mean after he be^pui to be deli-, 
lioua. My Lord repeated, * I am not afraid to die ;* and in aa composed 
• way aa a cliild. without moving head or foot, or even a [p^t, went aa 
If he waa going into the flneat aleeip, only opening hia eyea and then 
riratting them agahL • I eried out, *I Aar hia Lor&hip is goneP when 
MadoetonlWthiiyQlae^aad aaid it waa too tma. Imuataaylam 
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codxemelvttiMnU^tolUdcmyLordiiili^hainobeen wred liad tb» 
dttoton 00110 thfiir dutv, by latting blood in ttme, or by statiny to iM 
my Lord v^ould noC allow it, and at the oame time to toll mO tho trutH 
of tberoal8ta|eofmyLMd*ailliM«: bat Inatead of that, tbey deoeirod 
ma witli tbe flUae idea tbat my Loid would be better io two or thras 
daya, and tberebv pra^ented me fhmi sending to Zante or Cephalonia» 
which I repeatedly wiahed to do, but wao prevented by tbem, I meaa 
the doctor8,deoeiirtncme: bot I date aay yob have board every partlcu' 
lar about the whole; if not, 1 have no objecoon to givo eveiy particular 
daring hia iUneaa. 

'* I hope, air, your kind intentlona may bo erowned with Bvceeaa, in 
tegard to the publication whieh yon moan to bring beflxre the Britiabi 
nubUc. I moot beg yoor pardon when I mahe one remaifc, and whidh 
1 am aore your good aenae will fingive me Ibr, when I aay y<Hi know too 
well the tongooo of the widced, and Ui particniar qf the great, and how 
glad aome would be to Mng iuio ridicule any one that la of your rdi- 
gioua and good aentimenta of a Aiture state, which every good Christian 
oaght to tUnh hia flrrt and greatest duty. For myself, I should be only 
too happy to be converted to the truth of the GospeL But at this time, 
I ftar it would bo doing my Lord more harm than good, in pubUahing to 
Che world that my Lord vraa converted, which to Oiat extent of reUgioa 
my Lord never arrived; but at the aame time vraa a Arlend to both rello 
gion and religioaa people, of whatever religion they might be, and to 
nona move, ormorejuatly deserving, than Dr. Kenaody. 
** I ramainL hononied sir, 

«* With the greateatreape e t, 

<* Tour meat obodlelit and very humble Servant 
(Signed) *< Wli FLETCHER 

"Dr. Kemndy, Jbo. Ao. 
Caphalonia.** 

xzxm. 

*> Highness! 

<< h. vessel, in which a Mend and some domestics of mine wen em- 
barked, was detained a few daya ago, and released by order of your 
Highness. I have now to thank yon. not Ibr Uberanng the veoaely 
vrhich, aa carrying aneutral flag, and being under Biitiah protection, no 
one had aright to detain, but Ibr having treated my ftlendhwitkao mock 
Undneaa while thoy wen In your handai 

** In tile hope, therelbia, that it may not be aHogelher dtoploaaing to 
your Highnfiaa, I have requested the governor of this place to releaao 
tburTundahptiaouots, and ho has humanely consented to do so. Iloso 
no time, tbarefinu, in sending them back, in order to make aa early % 
rftumA* I Mold Ibr your eourtoay on the late occasion. These prisoners 
are liberated without any conditiona; but should the dreumstanoe And 
a place in your recoUecdon, I venture to beg that your Highness wifl 
treat auch^lfeeka as may heocefiMTth ftll imo your handa with hmnanity ft 
move especially sinee the horrors of v^ar axe sufficiently greet hi theaii* 
itlves, without betaig aggravated by wanton cradtiea on either aide, 
fsigded) •'NOELOTBOII 

« MHaiMiM Udianury, tan* 
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ICBWm&AD ABBET. 

Tb« ifve ivltfcii this andent odUloe enti in the meniainsaawriltt 
to tlw worlBi, or tbepoeL makM It almort eMeotial tbat this work oliould 
Bontain Mme aeooont or it. I amindebtod to Lake*aLiA oTLord Byron 
Ibr the fbllowiBf partienlars :— 

**TUe Abbey was fbonded bi the year 1170, by Heniy n., aa a Priory 
•r Black Canona, and d e di c ated to the Virgin Mary. It continued in 
the flmiUyiyr the Byrona nntU the time of oar poet, who aold it llrat to 
Mr. Claughton, fbr the earn of 140,0001.^ and on that genlleman'a noc 
being able to ftiUU the agreement, and paying 20,0002. of a Ibrfeit, it was 
afterward eold to another person, and most of the money Tested la tma- 
teea, fbr tbejobitare of Lady Byron. The £reater part of the edilloe still 
remains. The present p qss u ss er , Major WUdman, is, with gennine taste, 
repairing this beantiflil specimen of Gothic architecture. The late Lord 
Byron repaired a considerable part of it, but forgetting the roof, he 
tiumed his iMentton to the inalde, and the consequence was, that In a 
fbw years, the rain, penetrating to the apartmenu, soon destroyed all 
those elc«ant deviees whidi his Lordship had contrived. Lord Byron's 
own stody was a neat little apartment, decorated with Botna good daasie 
bnsts, a sdeet collection of books, an antique crosa, a sword in a gilt 
ease, and at the end of the room two Ibiely-pcrtished sculls, on a pair of 
light fhncy stands. In the garden, likewise, there was a great number 
ei these sculls, taken from the burial-ground of the Abbey, and piled 
up together, but they were afterward recommitted to the earth. A 
writer j who Tisited it soon aAer Lord Byron had sold it, says, * In one 
(omer of the servants* hall lay a stone coffin, in which were fencing- 
l^oves andiUls, and on the walls of the ample but cheerless kitchen 
was painted, in large letters, * waste not— want not.* During the mi- 
noritTor Lord Byron, the Abbey was in the possession of Lord G—, his 
hounds, and dirers colonies of Jackdaws, swallows, and starlings. The 
internal traces of this Goth were swept away, but without, all appeared 
as rude and unreclaimed as he could have left it With the excepticMi 
«f the dog's tomh, a conspicuous and elegant obtoet, I do not reooUect 
the slightest VjmoT culture or tanprovement. The late lord, a stem 
sttd desperatt eharacter, who is never mentioned by the neighbouring 
peasants without a significant shake of the head, might have returned 
and recognised every thing about him, except perhaps an additional crop 
of weeds. There still slept that old pond, into which he is said to havo 
buried his lady in one of his fits of fhry, whence she was rescued by 
ae gardener, a ooorageous blads, who was his lord's master, and chas- 
dsed him fbr his barbarity. There still, at the end of the gar^, in a 
gfove of oak, are two towering satyrs, he with his goat wid dub^ 
and Mrs. Satyr with her chuooy clovea-fboted brat, placed on pedestals, 
at t)w Interseetlooa of the narrow and gloomy pathways, strike fbr a 
moment, with their grim visages and silent shaggy fbnns, the fear into 
your bosom which is fUt by the neighbouring peasantry, at * tl^ oud 
Udrd^ devils.* I have fhuuenUv asked the country peo|de what sort of 
a man his Lordship (our Lord Byron) was. The impression of his ee» 
centric but energetic character was evident in the reply. *He*s tha 
isrU of a ftUow fer comical Ihnclea— he flagi th' oudMrd to notUflft 
talks 'ftahearly fosdfeUowteaUthat"* 
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Horace Walpoto OBarl of Oribcd), who had viilted Ncnvatead, gifi^ 
In his Qfliial bitter saicaatic manner, the ftdlowing aoooont ntH : 

''As Iretorned, I saw Newstead an4 Althorp. I like both. The fb» 
mer is the Tery abbey. The great east window of the chordi nmuitaii^ 
snd connects with the house ; the hall entire; the reibct(n7 enthre; ths 
eloJster untonctied, with the ancient cistern of the consent, wad theil 
arms on it: it has a private chapel, quite perfect The park, whidi la 
■till charming, has not been so much unproftned. The present Lord 
has lost large sums, and paid part in old oaks, fiye thousand pounds 
worth of which have been cut near the house. En, revench, hehas built 
two b(Ay-forts to pay his country in castles, for damage done to the navy, 
and planted a handftd of Scotch firs, that look like ploughboys dressea 
In Old fhmily liveries for a public day. In the hall is a very, good cot- 
lection of pictures, all animals. The refectory, now the great drawing- 
room, is rail of Byrons : the vaulted roof remaining, but the windows 
have new dresses making for them by a Venetian tailor." 

Hie fbllowing detailed description of Byron's paternal abode, is ex- 
tracted ih>m ** A Visit to Newstead Abbey in 1838," in the London Lito- 
rary Gazette : 

''It was on the noon of a cold bleak day in Februacy, that I set oat to 
▼isit the memorable abbey of Newstead, once the property and the 
abode of the immortal Byron. The gloomy state of the weather, and the 
dreary aspect of the surfounding country, produced impressions more ap* 
propriate to the views of such a spot, than the cheer Ail season and scenery 
of summer. The estate lies on the left-hand side of the high north 
rood, eight miles beyond Nottingham ; but as I aroroached the place, I 
looked in vain fcnr some indication of the abbey. Nothing is seen but a 
thick plantation of young larch and firs bordering the road, until yon. 
arrive at the hut, a small public-house by the wajrside. Nearly oppo- 
site to this is a plain white gate, without lodges, opening into the park ; 
before stands a fine spreading oak, one of the fbw remaining trees of 
Sherwood fbrest, the ftmous haunt of Robin Hood and his associates^ 
which once covered ijl this part of the country, and whose county was 
about the domahi of Newstead. To this oak, the only one of any size 
on the estate, Byron was very partial. It is pretty well known that his 
great uncle (to whom he succeeded) cut down almost all the valuable 
timber; so that, when Byron came into possession of the estate, and, 
indeed, the whole time he had it, it presented a very bare and desolate 
appearance. The soil is very poor, and fit only for the growth of larch 
and firs ; and of these upwai^ of 700 acres have been Ranted. Byron 
could not aflbrd the first outlay which was necessary, in c»der ultimately 
to increase its worth; so that as long as he held it, the rental dM not 
exceed 13002. a-year. From the gate to the abbey is a mile. The car- 
riage road runs straight fbr about three hundred yards through the plan- 
tations, when it takes a sudden turn to the right ; and on returning to 
the leil, a beautifhl and extensive view over the valley and distant fiilla 
is opened with the turrets of the abbey, rising among the dark trees be- 
neath. To the right of the abbey is perceived a tower on a hill, in the 
midst of a grove of firs. From this part the road winds gently to the 
left till it reaches the abbey, which is approached <m the north side. It 
Bes in a valley, very low; sheltered to the north and west by rising 
ground, and to the sotith enjoying a fine prospect over an undulating 
vale. A more secluded spot could hardly have been chosen ibr the pious 
purposes to which it was devoted. To the north and east is a gardeni 
«aUedin; andtotbewastthaivyeilake. On the west aide, the ]na^> 



iriw 10 wMioat tay muHOmn or cardm^dbriTV^ and «ui ttanfbra te 
approaehodbyanypenMMipMsiiif tnroiifhtlieiNurk. IntliUioimimiflM 
ii tbe ancient dsteni, or Ibonuini or the conyent, oorered with grotesqui 
earrings, and having watar atill numliig into a iMBia. Tha old church- 
window, which, in an architectoral point of riew, is most desarrinff pf 
olMertamm, is neariy entire, and aqoins the north-west comer of tin 
abbey. Through the iron gate which opens into the garden under the 
•roll, is seen toe ddf^ft tomb ; It is on the north sioe. upon a raised 
ground and surrounded by steps. The Tecsas inscribed op one side of 
(Om pedestal are well known, but the lines preceding them are not so 
nsyiwithiui: 

Near this spot 

An deposited the remains of one 

Who poaa cs s ed Beauty without vaaity, 

strength witliout insolenoe^ 

Courage without fbroeity, 

Aad all tbe virtues of Man without his Ttee& 

This praise. whiA would be unmeanhig flattarf 

If inacribed over human Mbes, 

Is but a Jut tribute to the aiemory of 

Boatswain, a dog^ 

Who Was bom at Newfiiundland, May, 190$, 

▲ad died at Newstead, November 18th, 1806. 

> ^ The whole ediflee Is a quadraagto, endeslng a court, with a reservotr. 
mdiet 4fmu in the middle ; and the doistem still entira, runntaig round 
thenmr sides. The south, now the prindpel ftont, looks over aplea- 
•ure-garden to a small lake, which has been opeoed fVom the upper one, 
•taiqe Byrott** tiuM. The entrance-door is on the west, in a small vesti* 
hale, and has nothing remaikaUe in it. On entering, I came into a largo 
•tone hall, and taming to the left, went through it to a smaller one, be- 
yond whieh is the stimroase. The whirte of this part has been almost 
entirely reboilt by Ooloael WUdman; indeed, during Byron's occapa« 
tion. the only habitable rooms vrete some small ones in the south-east 
angle. Over the eloister, on the Ibur sides of the building, runs the 
gaUery, flrom which doers open into various apartments, now fitted up 
with taste and eletance, Unr the accommodation of a fluiuly, but then 
empty, aad ihst geuig to decay. In one of the galleries hang two oil- 
paintin|s of don, as large as lift: one, a red wolf-dog, and the other a 
black Newibundlaad, vritti white legs, the celebrated Boatswatai. They 
both died at Newstead. Of the latter, Byron fUt the loss as of a dear 
IHend. These aia almost the only paintings of Bynm*B which remain 
at the abbey, hom the gallery, I entered tne refectory, now the grand 
drawing-room ; aa apartment of great dimensk>ns, flumig south, with a 
flne vaulted roof, and polished oak floor, and splendidly raraished in the 
modem style. Tke walls ars covered with rail-length portraits of the 
aid sohool. As this mom has bem made flt fer uae, ennrely since the 
days of Byron, there are not those associations connected ^th it which 
are to be ftraad in many of the others, though of inferior appcnrance. 
Tvro ol^ecta there are^ however, which demand observation. The first 
that caught my attentiea vms the portrait of Byron, by Fhillipe, over 
the fireplace, upon which I gazed vrith strong feelings ; it is certainly 
the handsomest and'most messing likeness of him I have seen. The 
other is a thin|rabo«t'which every body has heard, and of which few 
tare any Jastulsa. In a caUnet attheeodof tlian«n,oaieftQlyprai 
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wrted, and ooiMQafediii a alldiiiff eaM, iajEfpt the eaUbnted sevSl ffOf, 
upon wbieh an inaeribed thoae aplandid TerBea : 

Start ooCi nor deemmqrapbrltfledf fte. 

** People often airopoae,^ fhmithe name, that the cop letalna alltba t«p- 
nflc appearances of a deaib^ bead, and Imagine tbai they eooM 

Behold tfaroogh each lach-inatrB eyeleaa bole 
The gay receaa of wladom and of wit. 

Not at all ; than la nothlna whatever atartling hi it. It is well polished, 
lu edge is bonnd by a brood rim of BiWer, and it is aet in a neat stand or 
the same metal, which wrrea as a handle, and upon the four sides oC, 
which, and net upon the scull itself, the verses are engraved. It ia, in 
short, in appearance, a v«ry handsome utensil, and one flrom which the 
most Astidions person might (in my opfaiion) drink witliout scruple. It 
was always produced after dinner, when Byron had company at the 
Abbey, and a nottle of claret poured into it An elegant round library- 
table ia the only article of ftimiture in this room that belonged to Byron, 
and this he constantly used. Beyond the refectory, on the same floor. 
Is Byron*s study, now used aa a temporary dining-room, the entire ftir- 
niture of which ia the Same that was used by hhn. It is all very plain, 
indeed ordfauury. A good painting of a battle, over the sideboard, was 
also his. This apartment, perhaps, beyond all othera, deserves the at- 
tention of the pilgrun to Newstead, as more Intimately ecwiueoted with' the 
poetical existence ot Byron. It was here that he prepared for the preaa 
those first eflVisions of his genius which were pubbshed at Newark, 
under the title of Hours of Idleness. Itwaa here that he .meditated, 
planned, and for the most part wrote, that splendid retort to the severe 
critiques tboy had called down, which atamped him as the keenest 
satirist of the day. And it waa here that hia tender and beautiftil verses 
to Mary, and many of thoae sweet pieces Ibund among his misoellaneons 
poems, were composed. His bed-room is small, and still remaina in the 
same atate as when he occupied it; it oontaina little worthy of notice, 
besides the bed, which is of common size, with gilt posts, surmounted by 
ooronets. Over the fireplace is a picture of Murray, the old flunily 8er> 
vant who accompanied Byron to Gibraltar, when he first went abroad. 
A picture of Henry VIII., and another portrait in this room, complete the 
enumeration of all tlie ftimiture or paintings of Byron's remainmg at 
the Abbey. In aome of the rooms are verv eurioualy-carved mantel- 
pieoea, with gntfeaque figures, evidently of old date, ui a comer of one 
of the galleries there atiil remained the fbnchig fbila, glovea, madM, and 
aingle-stidcs be used hi his youth ; and in a comer of the cl(rister lies a 
stone coffin, taken ftom the burial-ground of the abbey. The ground- 
floor contains some spaeioos halla, and divera ^partmenta fbr domeatia 
ofilces, and there Is a neat little private chapel in the doiater, where aor* 
vice is performed on Sundays. Byron's sole recreation here waa his 
iKwt and dogBf and boxing and fencing for exereise, and to prevent a 
tehdency to obesity, which he dreaded. Hia constant employment was 
Writing, for which he used to sit up aa late aa two or three o'dodi in ttai 
morning. His life bare was an entire aecluakm, devoted to poetry" 
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Harper ^ Brothirs^ 82 Cliff-street, New-York, 
have just issued a new and complete catalogue of 
their publications, which will be forwarded, without 
charge, to any part of the United States, upon appli- 
cation to them personally or by mail post paid. In 
this catalogue may be found over one thousand vol- 
umes^ embracing every branch of literature, standard 
and imaginative. The attention of persons forming 
libraries, either private or public, is particularly di- 
rected to the great number of valuable standard his- 
torical and miscellaneous works comprised in the 
list, among which are the following : 

The Family Library (each work is sold 

separately) contains 153 vols. 

The Classical Library 30 vbls. 

The School District Library • • • • . 200 vols. 

Boys' and Girls' Library •••••• 32 vols. 

Mrs. Sherwood's Works •••••• 15 vols. 

Miss Edgeworth's Works 15 vols. 

Sparks's American Biography • . . • 10 vols. 

Hannah More's Works 6 vols. 

Shakspeare's Works 6 vols 
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